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PART VI.—CHAPTER XVIII. 


Very little came, as was natural, 
of the talk in the library, to which 
the entire afternoon was devoted. 
The Squire, in his way, was as 
great an interruption to the argu- 
ments of the Curate as was poor 
Louisa in hers; and Gerald sat 
patiently to listen to his father’s 
indignant monologue, broken as 
it was by Frank’s more serious at- 
tacks. He was prepared for all they 
could say to him, and listened to it, 
sometimes with a kind of wonder- 
ing smile, knowing well how much 
more strongly, backed by all his 
prejudices and interests, he had 
put the same arguments to himself. 
All this time nobody discussed the 
practicability of the matter much, 
nor what steps he meant to take: 
what immediately occupied both 
his father and brother was his de- 
termination itself, and the reasons 
which had led him to it, which the 
Squire, like Louisa, could not un- 
derstand. 

“If I had made myself disagree- 
able,” said Mr Wentworth; “if I 
had remonstrated with him, as 
Leonora urged me to do; if I had 
put a stop to the surplice and so 
forth, and interfered with his de- 
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corations or his saints’ days, or 
anything, it might have been com- 
prehensible. But I never said a 
syllable on the subject. I give 
you my word, I never did. Why 
couldn’t he have sent down for 
Louisa now, and dined at the Hall, 
as usual, when any of my sons come 
home? I suppose a man may 
change his religion, sir, without 
getting rid of his natural affec- 
tions,” said the Squire, gazing out 
with puzzled looks to watch Gerald 
going slowly down the avenue. “A 
man who talks of leaving his wife, 
and declines to dine at his father’s 
house with his brothers and sisters, 
is a mystery I can’t understand.” 

“T don’t suppose he cares for a 
lively party like ours at this mo- 
ment,” said the Curate: “I don’t 
take it as any sign of a want of 
affection for me.” 

The Squire puffed forth a large 
sigh of trouble and vexation as he 
came from the window. “If J 
were to give in to trouble when it 
appears, what would become of our 
lively party, I wonder?” he said, 
“T’m getting an old man, Frank ; 
but there’s not a young man in 
Christendom has more need to take 
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care of himself, and preserve his 
health, than I have. I am very 
well, thank God, though I have 
had a touch of our Wentworth 
complaint—just one touch. My 
father had it ten years earlier in 
life, and lived to eighty, all the 
same; but that is an age I shall 
never see. Such worries as I have 
would kill any man. I’ve not 
spoken to anybody about it,” said 
the Squire, hastily, “but Jack is 
going a terrible pace just now. I’ve 
had a good deal of bother about 
bills and things. He gets worse 
every year; and what would become 
of the girls and the little children 
if the estate were to come into Jack’s 
hands, is a thought I don’t like to 
dwell upon, Frank. I suppose he 
never writes to you?” 

“Not for years past,” said the 
Curate—“ not since I was at Ox- 
ford. Where is he now?” 

“ Somewhere about town, I sup- 
pose,” said the aggrieved father, 
“or wherever the greatest scamps 
collect when they go out of town— 
that’s where he is. I could show 


you a little document or two, 


Frank—but no,” said the Squire, 
shutting up a drawer which he had 
unlocked and partly opened, “I 
won't; you've enough on your 
mind with Gerald, and I told you 
I should be glad of your advice 
about Cuthbert and Guy.” 

Upon which the father and son 
plunged into family affairs. Cuth- 
bert and Guy were the youngest of 
the Squire’s middle family—a “lot” 
which included Frank and Charley 
and the three sisters, one of whom 
was married. The domestic rela- 
tions of the Wentworths were com- 
plicated in this generation. Jack 
and Gerald were of the first mar- 
riage, a period in his history which 
Mr Wentworth himself had partly 
forgotten ; and the troop of children 
at present in the Hall nursery were 
quite beyond the powers of any 
grown-up brother to recognise or 
identify. It was vaguely under- 
stood that “the girls” knew all 
the small fry by head and name, 
but even the Squire himself was 
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apt to get puzzled. With such a 
household, and with an heir im- 
pending over his head like Jack, it 
may be supposed that Mr Went- 
worth’s anxiety to get his younger 
boys disposed of was great. Cuth- 
bert and Guy were arrows in the 
hand of the giant, but he had his 
quiver so full that the best thing 
he could do was to draw his bow 
and shoot them away into as dis- 
tant and as fresh a sphere as pos- 
sible. They were sworn com- 
panions and allies, but they were 
not clever, Mr Wentworth believed, 
and he was very glad to consult 
over New Zealand and Australia, 
and which was best, with their 
brother Frank. 

“ They are good boys,” said their 
father, “but they have not any 
brains to speak of—not like Gerald 
and you,—though, after all, I begin 
to be doubtful what’s the good of 
brains,” added the Squire, discon- 
solately, “if this is all that comes 
of them. After building so much 
on Gerald for years, and feeling 
that one might live to see him a 
bishop—but, however, there’s still 
you left; you’re all right, Frank ?” 

“Oh yes, I am all right,” said 
the Curate, with a sigh; “ but 
neither Gerald nor I are the stuff 
that bishops are made of,” he 
added, laughing. “I hope you 
don’t dream of any such honour 
for me.” 

But the Squire was too much 
troubled in his mind for laughter. 
“ Jack was always clever, too,” he 
said, dolefully, “ and little good has 
come of that. I hope he won't 
disgrace the family any more than 
he has done, in my time, Frank. 
You young fellows have all your 
life before you ; but when a man 
comes to my age, and expects a 
little comfort, it’s hard to be drag- 
ged into the mire after his children. 
I did my duty by Jack too—I can 
say that for myself. He had the 
same training as Gerald had—the 
same tutor at the University — 
everything just the same. How 
do you account for that, sir, you 
that are a philosopher?” said Mr 
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Wentworth again, with a touch of 
irritation. ‘Own brothers both by 
father and mother ; brought up in 
the same house, same school and 
college and everything ; and all the 
time as different from each other 
as light and darkness. How do 
you account for that? Though, to 
be sure, here’s Gerald taken to 
bad ways too. It must have been 
some weakness by their mother’s 
side. Poor girl! she died too young 
to show it herself ; but it’s come 
out in her children,” said the vexed 
Squire. “ Though it’s a poor sort 
of thing to blame them that are 
gone,” he added, with penitence ; 
and he got up and paced uneasily 
about the room. Who was there 
else to blame? Not himself, for 
he had done his duty by his boys. 
Mr Wentworth never was disturbed 
in mind, without, as his family 
were well aware, becoming excited 
in temper too ; and the unexpected 
nature of the new trouble had some- 
how added a keener touch of exas- 
peration to his perennial dissatisfac- 
tion with his heir. “If Jack had 
been the man he ought to have been, 
his advice might have done some 
good—for aclergyman naturally sees 
things in a different light from a 
man of the world,” said the troubled 
father ; and Frank perceived that 
he too shared in his father’s dis- 
pleasure, because he was not Jack, 
nora man of the world ; notwith- 
standing that, being Frank and a 
clergyman, he was acknowledged 
by public opinion to be the Squire’s 
favourite in the family. Things 
continued in this uncomfortable state 
up to the dinner-hour, so that the 
Curate, even had his own feelings 
permitted it, had but little comfort 
in his home visit. At dinner Mr 
Wentworth did not eat, and awoke 
the anxiety of his wife, who drove 
the old gentleman into a state of 
desperation by inquiries after his 
health. 

“Indeed, I wish you would re- 
monstrate with your papa, Frank,” 
said his stepmother, who was not 
a great deal older than the Curate. 

After his attack he ought to be 
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more careful. But he never takes 
the least trouble about himself, no 
more than if he were five-and- 
twenty. After getting such a knock 
on the forehead too ; and you see 
he eats nothing. I shall be miser- 
able if the doctor is not sent for to- 
night.” 

“Stuff!” cried the Squire, testily. 
“Perhaps you will speak to the cook 
about these messes she insists on 
sending up to disgust one, and leave 
me to take care of my own health. 
Don’t touch that dish, Frank ; it’s 
poison. I amgladGeraldisnothere: 
he’d think we never had a dinner 
without that confounded mixture. 
And then the wonder is that one can’t 
eat !” said Mr Wentworth, in a tone 
which spread consternation round 
the table. Mrs Wentworth secretly 
put her handkerchief to her eyes 
behind the great cover, which had 
not yet been removed ; and one of 
the girls dashed in violently to the 
rescue, of course making everything 
worse. 

““ Why did not Gerald and Louisa 
come to dinner?” cried the ignor- 
ant sister. “Surely, when they 
knew Frank had come, they would 
have liked to be here. How very 
odd it was of you not to ask them, 
papa! they always do come when 
anybody has arrived. Why aren’t 
they here to night ?” 

“Because they don’t choose to 
come,” said the Squire, abruptly. 
“Tf Gerald has reasons for stay- 
ing away from his father’s house, 
what is that to you? Butterflies,” 
said Mr Wentworth, looking at 
them in their pretty dresses, as they 
sat regarding him with dismay, 
“that don’t understand any reason 
for doing anything except liking it 
or not liking it. I daresay by this 
time your sister knows better.” 

“My sister is married, papa,” 
said Letty, with her saucy look. 

“T advise you to get married too, 
and learn what life is like,” said 
the savage Squire ; and conversa- 
tion visibly flagged after this effort. 
When the ladies got safely into the 
drawing-room, they gathered into 
a corner to consult over it. They 
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were all naturally anxious about 
him after his “ attack.” 

“Don’t you remember he was 
just like this before it came on?” 
said Mrs Wentworth, nervously ; 
“so cross, and finding fault with 
the made dishes. Don’t you think 
I might send over a message to Dr 
Small—not to come on purpose, 
you know, but just as if it were a 
call in passing ?” 

But the girls both agreed this 
would make matters worse. 

“Tt must be something about 
Jack,” they both said in a breath, 
in a kind of awe of the elder 
brother, of whom they had a very 
imperfect knowledge. “And it 
seems we never are to have a chance 
of aword with Frank !” cried Letty, 
who was indignant and exasperated. 
But at least it was a consolation that 
“the boys” were no better off. All 
next day Cuthbert and Guy hung 
about in the vain hope of securing 
the company and attention of the 
visitor. He was at the Rectory the 
whole morning, sometimes with Ger- 
ald, sometimes with Louisa, as 
the scouts of the family, consisting 


of a variety of brothers, little and 
big, informed the anxious girls. 
And Louisa was seen to cry on one of 
these occasions ; and Gerald looked 
cross, said one little spy, whereupon 
he had his ears boxed, and was dis- 


missed from the service. “As if 
Gerald ever looked anything but a 
saint !” said the younger sister, who 
was an advanced Anglican. Letty, 
however, holding other views, con- 
futed this opinion strongly : “When 
one thinks of a saint, it is aunt 
Leonora one thinks of,” said this 
profane young woman. “I'll tell 
you what Gerald looks like—some- 
thing just half-way between a con- 
queror and a martyr. I think of 
all the men I ever saw, he is my 
hero,” said Letty, meditatively. The 
youngest Miss Wentworth was not 
exactly of this latter opinion, but 
she did not contradict her sister. 
They were kept in a state of watch- 
fulness all day, but Frank’s mission 
remained a mystery which they 
could not penetrate; and in theeven- 
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ing Gerald alone made his appear- 
ance at the hall to dinner, explain- 
ing that Louisa had a headache. 
Now Louisa’s headaches were not 
unfrequent, but they were known 
to improve in the prospect of going 
out to dinner. On the whole, the 
matter was ‘wrapt in obscurity, and 
the Wentworth household could not 
explain it. The sisters sat up brush- 
ing their hair, and looking very 
pretty in their dressing-gowns, with 
their bright locks(for theWentworth 
hair was golden-brown of a Titian 
hue) over their shoulders, discuss- 
ing the matter till it was long past 
midnight ; but they could make no- 
thing of it, and the only conclusion 
they came to was that their two 
clergyman brothers were occupied 
in negotiating with the Squire about 
some secret not known to the rest 
of the family, but most probably 
concerning Jack. Jack was almost 
unknown to his sisters, and awoke 
no very warm anxiety in their 
minds ; so they went to sleep at last 
in tolerable quiet, concluding that 
whatever mystery there was con- 
cerned only the first-born and least 
loved of the house. 

While the girls pursued these in- 
nocent deliberations, and reasoned 
themselves into conviction, the 
Squire too sat late—much later than 
usual. He had gone with Frank to 
the library, and sat there in a half- 
stupified quietness, which the Cu- 
rate could not see without alarm, 
and from which he roused himself 
up now and then to wander off into 
talk, which always began with Ger- 
ald, and always came back to his 
own anxieties and his disappointed 
hopes in his eldest son. “If Jack 
had been the man he ought to have 
been, I’d have telegraphed for him, 
and he’d have managed it all,” said 
the Squire, and then relapsed once 
more into silence. “For neither 
you nor I are men of the world, 
Frank,” he would resume again, 
after a pause of half an hour, reveal- 
ing pitifully how his mind laboured 
under the weight of this absorbing 
thought. The Curate sat up with 
him in the dimly-lighted library, 
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feeling the silence and the darkness 
to his heart. He could not assist 
his father in those dim ranges of 
painful meditation. Grieved as he 
was, he could not venture to com- 
pare his own distress with the bitter- 
ness of the Squire, disappointed in 
all.his hopes and in the pride of his 
heart ; and then the young man saw 
compensations and heroisms in Ger- 
ald’s case which were invisible to 
the unheroic eyes of Mr Wentworth, 
who looked at it entirely from a 
practical point of view, and regarded 
with keen mortification an event 
which would lay all the affairs of 
the Wentworths open to general dis- 
cussion, and invite the eye of the 
world to a renewed examination of 
his domestic skeletons. Everything 
had been hushed and shut up in the 
Hall for at least an hour, when the 
Squire got up at last and lighted 
his candle, and held out his hand 
to his son—“ This isn’t a very cheer- 
ful visit for you, Frank,” ‘he said ; 
“but we'll try again to-morrow, 
and have one other talk with Ger- 
ald. Couldn’t you read up some 
books on the subject, or think of 
something new to say tohim? God 
bless my soul! if I were as young 
and as much accustomed to talking 
as you are, I’d surely find out some 
argument,” said the Squire, with a 
momentary spark of temper, which 
made his son feel more comfortable 
about him. “It’s your business to 
convince a man when he’s wrong. 
We'll try Gerald once more, and 
perhaps something may come of it; 
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and as for Jack ” Here the 
Squire paused, and shook his head, 
and let go his son’s hand. “I sup- 
pose it’s sitting up so late that makes 
one feel so cold and wretched, and 
as if one saw ghosts,” said Mr Went- 
worth. “Don’t stay here any longer, 
and take care of the candles. I 
ought to have been in bed two hours 
ago. Good-night.” 

And ashewalked away, the Curate 
could not but observe what an aged 
figure it looked, moving with a cer- 
tain caution to the door. The great 
library was so dim that the light of 
the candle which the Squire carried 
in his hand was necessary to reveal 
his figure clearly, and there was no 
mistaking his air of age and feeble- 
ness. The Curate’s thoughts were 
not very agreeable when he was 
left by himself in the half-lighted 
room. His imagination jumped to 
a picture very possible, but grievous 
to think of—Jack seated in his fa- 
ther’s place, and “the girls” and the 
little children turned out upon the 
world. In such a case, who would 
be their protector and natural guar- 
dian? Not Gerald, who was about 
to divest himself of ties still closer 
and more sacred. The Curate lit his 
candle too, and went hastily to his 
room, when that thought came upon 
him. There might be circumstances 
still more hopeless and appalling 
than the opposition of a rector or 
the want of a benefice. He pre- 
ferred to return to his anxiety about 
Gerald, and to put away that thought, 
as he went hurriedly up-stairs, 


CHAPTER XIX. 


“The sum of it all is, that you 
won't hear any reason, Gerald,” 


said the Squire. ‘ What your bro- 
ther says, and what I say, are no- 
thing ; your poor wife is nothing ; 
and all a man’s duties, sir, in life 
—all your responsibilities, every- 
thing that is considered most sa- 
cred——.” 

“You may say what you will to 
me, father,” said Gerald. “I can’t 
expect you should speak differently. 


But you may imagine I have looked 
at it in every possible light before 
I came to this resolution. A man 
does not decide easily when every- 
thing he prizes on earth is at stake. 
I cannot see with Frank’s eyes, 
or with yours; according to the 
light God has given me, I must see 
with my own.” 

“ But, God bless my soul! what do 
you mean by seeing with your own 
eyes?” saidthe Squire. “ Don’t you 
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know that is a Protestant doctrine, 
sir? Do you think they'll let you 
see with any eyes but theirs when 
you get among a set of Papists? 
Instead of an easy-going bishop, and 
friendly fellows for brother clergy- 
men, and parishioners that think 
everything that’s good of you, how 
do you suppose you'll feel as an 
Englishman when you get into a 
dead Frenchified system, with every- 
thing going by rule and measure, 
and bound to believe just as you’re 
told? It’ll kill you, sir — that’s 
what will be the end of it. If you 
are in your grave within the year, 
it will be no wonder to me.” 
“Amen!” said Gerald, softly. 
“Tf that is to be all, we will not 
quarrel with the result ;” and he 
got up and went to the window, as 
if to look for his cedar, which was 
not there. Perhaps the absence of 


his silent referee gave him a kind 
of comfort, though at the same time 
it disappointed him in some fan- 
tastical way, for he turned with a 
curious look of relief and vexation 


to his brother. ‘“ We need not be 
always thinking of it, even if this 
were to be the end,” he said. 
“ Come down the avenue with me, 
Frank, and let us talk of something 
else. The girls will grumble, but 
they can have you later: come, I 
want to hear about yourself.” 
Unfortunately, the Squire got up 
when his sons did, which was by 
no means their intention; but Mr 
Wentworth was vexed and restless, 
and was not willing to let Gerald 
off so easily. If he were mad, at 
least he ought to be made duly 
wretched in his madness, Mr Went- 
worth thought; and he went out 
with them, and arrested the words 
on their lips. Somehow everything 
seemed to concur in hindering any 
appeal on the part of the Curate. 
And Gerald, like most imaginative 
men, had a power of dismissing his 
troubles after they had taken their 
will of him. It was he who took 
the conversation on himself when 
they went vut of doors. Finding 
Frank slow in his report, Gerald 
went into all the country news for 
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the instruction of his brother. He 
had been down to the very depths 
during the two previous days, and 
now he had come aloft again ; for 
a man cannot be miserable every 
moment of his life, however heavy 
his burden may be. The “girls,” 
whose anxieties had been much 
stimulated by the renewed confer- 
ence held with closed doors in the 
library, stood watching them from 
one of the drawing-room windows. 
The boldest of the two had, indeed, 
got her hat to follow them, not com- 
prehending why Frank should be 
monopolised for days together by 
anybody but herself, his favourite 
sister ; but something in the aspect 
of the three men, when they first 
appeared under the lime-trees, had 
awed even the lively Letty out of 
her usual courage. ‘ But Gerald is 
talking and laughing just as usual,” 
she said, as she stood at the window 
dangling her hat in her hand— 
“more than usual, for he has been 
very glum all this spring. Poor 
fellow! I daresay Louisa worries 
him out of his life ;” and with this 
easy conclusion the elder brother 
was dismissed by the girls. “ Per- 
haps Frank is going to be married,” 
said the other sister, who, under 
the lively spur of this idea, came 
back to the window to gaze at him 
again, and find out whether any 
intimation of this alarming possi- 
bility could be gathered from the 
fit of his long clerical coat, or his 
manner of walk, as he sauntered 
along under the limes. “ As if a Per- 
petual Curate could marry !” said 
Letty, with scorn, who knew the 
world. As for little Janet, who 
was a tender-hearted little soul, she 
folded her two hands together, and 
looked at her brother’s back witha 
great increase of interest. “ If one 
loved him, one would not mind what 
he was,” said the little maiden, who 
had been in some trouble herself, 
and understood about such matters. 
So the girls talked at their window, 
Mrs Wentworth being, as usual, oc- 
cupied with her nursery, and no- 
body else at hand to teach them 
wisdom, and soon branched off into 
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speculations about the post -bag, 
which was “due,’”’ and which, per- 
haps, was almost more interesting, 
to one of them at least, than even a 
brother who was going to be mar- 
ried. 

In the mean time Gerald was 
talking of Plumstead and Hawtray, 
the brother-in-law and cousin, who 
were both clergymen in the same 
district, and about the people in 
the village whom they had known 
when they were boys, and who 
never grew any older. “ There is 
old Kilweed, for example, who was 
Methuselah in those days—he’s not 
eighty yet,” he said, with a smile 
and a sigh ; “it is we who grow 
older and come nearer to the win- 
ter and the sunset. My father even 
has come down a long way off the 
awful eminence on which I used to 
behold him: every year that falls 
on my head seems to take one off 
his: if we both live long enough, 
we shall feel like contemporaries 
by-and-by,” said Gerald: “ just 
now the advantage of years is all 


on my side; and you are my 


junior, sir.’ He was switching 
down the weeds among the grass 
with his cane as he spoke, like any 
schoolboy ; the air, and perhaps a 
little excitement, had roused the 
blood to his cheek. He did not 
look the same man as the pale 
martyr in the library—not that he 
had any reason for appearing dif- 
ferent, but only that inalienable 
poetic waywardness which kept him 
up through his trouble. As for Mr 
Wentworth, he resented the mo- 
mentary brightening, which he took 
for levity. 

“T thought we came out here to 
prolong our discussion,” said the 
Squire. “TI don’t understand this 
light way of talking. If you mean 
what you've said, sir, I should never 
expect to see you smile more.” . 

“The smiling makes little dif- 
ference,” said Gerald ; but he stop- 
ped short in his talk, and there 
Was a pause among them till the 
postboy came up to them with his 
bag, which Mr Wentworth, with 
much importance, paused to open, 
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The young men, who had no spe- 
cial interest in its contents, went 
on. Perhaps the absence of their 
father was a relief to them. They 
were nearer to each Other, under- 
stood each other better than he 
could do; and they quickened their 
pace insensibly as they began to 
talk. It is easy to imagine what 
kind of talk it was—entire sym- 
pathy, yet disagreement wide as the 
poles—here for a few steps side by 
side, there darting off at the most 
opposite tangent; but they had 
begun to warm to it, and to forget 
everything else, when a succession 
of lusty hollos from the Squire 
brought them suddenly to them- 
selves, and to a dead stop. When 
they looked round, he was making 
up to them with choleric strides. 
“ What the deuce do you mean, air, 
by having telegrams sent here?” 
cried Mr Wentworth, pitching at his 
son Frank an ominous ugly envelope, 
in blue and red, such as the un- 
sophisticated mind naturally trem- 
bles at. “ Beg your pardon, Gerald ; 
but I never can keep my temper 
when I see a telegraph. I daresay 
it’s something about Charley,” said 
the old man, in a slightly husky 
voice—“to make up to us for in- 
venting troubles.” The Squire was 
a good deal disturbed by the sight 
of that ill-omened message ; and it 
was the better way, as he knew by 
experience, to throw his excitement 
into the shape of anger rather than 
that of grief. 

“It’s nothing about Charley,” 
said Frank; and Mr Wentworth 
blew his nose violently and drew 
a long breath. “I don’t under- 
stand it,” said the Curate, who 
looked scared and pale ; “it seems 
to be from Jack ; though why he is 
in Carlingford, or what he has to 
d ) 

“ He’s ill, sir, I suppose—dying ; 
nothing else was to be looked 
for,” said the Squire, and held out 
his hand, which trembled, for the 
telegram. “ Stuff! why shouldn’t I 
be able to bear it? Has he been ary 
comfort to me? Can’t you read 
it, one of you?” cried the old man. 
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“* John Wentworth to the Re- 
verend——’ ” 

“God bless my soul! can’t you 
come to what he says?” 

“*Come back directly—you are 
wanted here ; I am in trouble, as 
usual ; and T. W——’” 

Here the Squire paused and 
took a step backwards, and set 
himself against a tree. “The sun 
comes in one’s eyes,” he said, ra- 
ther feebly. ‘“ There’s something 
poisonous in the air to-day. Here’s 
Gerald ‘going out of the Church ; 
and here’s Frank in Jack’s secrets, 
God forgive him! Lads, it seems 
you think I’ve had enough of this 
world’s good. My heir’s a swin- 
dling villain, and you know it; 
and here’s Frank going the same 
road too.” 

The Squire did not hear the 
words that both the brothers ad- 
dressed to him; he was uncon- 
scious of the Curate’s disclaimer 
and eager explanation that he 
knew nothing about Jack, and 
could not understand his presence 
in Carlingford. The blow he had 


got the previous day had confused 
his brain outside, and these ac- 
cumulated vexations had bewilder- 


ed it within. “And I could have 
sworn by Frank!” said the old 
man, piteously, to himself, as he 
put up his hand unawares and tug- 
ged at the dainty starched cravat 
which was his pride. If they had 
not held him in their arms, he 
would have slid down at the foot 
of the tree, against which he had 
instinctively propped himself. The 
attack was less alarming to Gerald, 
who had seen it before, than to 
Frank, who had only heard of it ; 
but the postboy was still within 
call, by good fortune, and was sent 
off for assistance. They carried 
him to the Hall, gasping for breath, 
and in a state of partial uncon- 
sciousness, but still feebly repeat- 
ing those words which went to the 
Curate’s heart—‘“ I could have 
sworn by Frank!” The house was 
in a great fright and tumult, natu- 
raily, before they reached it, Mrs 
Wentworth fainting, the girls look- 
ing on in dismay, and the whole 
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household moved to awe and 
alarm, knowing that one time or 
other Death would come so. As 
for the Curate of St Roque’s, he 
had already made up his mind, 
with unexpected anguish, not only 
that his father was dying, but 
that his father would die under a 
fatal misconception about himself ; 
and between this overwhelming 
thought, and the anxiety which 
nobody understood or could sym- 
pathise with respecting Jack’s mes- 
sage, the young man was almost 
beside himself. He went away 
in utter despair from the anxious 
consultations of the family after 
the doctor had come, and kept 
walking up and down before the 
house, waiting to hear the worst, as 
he thought ; but yet unable, even 
while his father lay dying, to 
keep from thinking what miser- 
able chance, what folly or crime, 
had taken Jack to Carlingford, 
and what his brother could have 
to do with the owner of the initials 
named in his telegram. He was 
lost in this twofold trouble when 
Gerald came out to him with bright- 
ened looks. 

“He is coming round, and the 
doctor says there is no immediate 
danger,” said Gerald ; “and it is 
only immediate danger one is afraid 
of. He was as well as ever last 
time in a day or two. It is the 
complaint of the Wentworths, you 
know—vwe all die of it ; but, Frank, 
tell me what is this about Jack?” 

“ T know no more than you do,” 
said the Curate, when he had re- 
covered himself a little. “I must 
go back, not having done much 
good here, to see.” 

“And T. W 2” said Gerald. 
The elder brother looked at the 
younger suspiciously, as if he were 
afraid for him ; and it was scarcely 
in human nature not to feel a mo- 
mentary flash of resentment. 

“ T tell you I know nothing about 
it,” said Frank, “except what is 
evident to any one, that Jack has 
gone to Carlingford in my absence, 
being in trouble somehow. I sup- 
pose he always is in trouble. I have 
not heard from him before since I 
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went there; but as it don’t seem 
I can be of any use here, as soon 
as my father is safe I will go back. 
Louisa imagined, you know—— ; 
but she was wrong.” 

“Yes,” said Gerald, quietly. 
That subject was concluded, and 
there was no more to say. 

The same evening, as the Squire 
continued to improve, and had been 
able to understand his energetic 
explanation that he was entirely 
ignorant of Jack’s secrets, Frank 
Wentworth went back again with 
a very disturbed mind. He went 
into the Rectory as he passed down 
to the station, to say good-bye to 
Louisa, who was sitting in the 
drawing-room with her children 
round her, and her trouble con- 
siderably lightened, though there 
was no particular cause for it. 
Dressing for dinner had of itself a 
beneficial effect upon Louisa: she 
could not understand how a life 
could ever be changed which was 
so clearly ordained of Heaven; for 
if Gerald was not with her, what 


inducement could she possibly have 
to dress for dinner? and then 
what would be the good of all the 
pretty wardrobe with which Provi- 
dence had endowed her? Must not 
Providence take care that its gifts 


were not thus wasted? So the 
world was once more set fast on 
its foundations, and the pillars of 
earth remained unshaken, when 
Frank glanced in on his way to the 
station to say good-bye. 

“Don’t be afraid, Louisa ; I don’t 
believe he would be allowed to do 
it,” said the Curate, in her ear. 
. The Church of Rome does not go 
in the face of nature. She will 
not take him away from you. Keep 
your heart at ease as much as you 
can. Good-bye.” 

“You mean about Gerald. Oh, 
you don’t really think he could 
ever have had the heart?” said 
Mrs Wentworth. “I am so sorry 
you are going away without any 
dinner or anything comfortable ; 
and it was so good of you to 
come, and I feel so much better. 
T shall always be grateful to you, 
dear Frank, for showing Gerald his 
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mistake; and tell dear aunt Dora I 
am so much obliged to her for 
thinking of the blanket for the bas- 
sinet. I am sure it will be lovely: 
Must you go?—good-bye. I am 
sure you have always been like my - 
own brother—Frank, dear, good- 
bye. Come and kiss your dear 
uncle, children, and say good-bye.” 

This was how Louisa dismissed 
him after all his efforts on her be- 
half. The girls were waiting for him 
on the road, still full of anxiety to 
know why he had come so suddenly, 
and was going away so soon. “We 
have not had half « peep of you,” 
said Letty ; “and it is wicked of 
you not to tell us; as if anybody 
could sympathise like your sisters 
—your very own sisters, Frank,” 
said the young lady, with a pressure 
of his arm. In such a mixed family 
the words meant something. 

“We had made up our minds 
you had come to tell papa,” said 
Janet, with her pretty shy look ; 
“ that was my guess—you might tell 
us her name, Frank.” 

“Whose name ?’’ said the unfor- 
tunate Curate; and the dazzling 
vision of Lucy Wodehouse’s face, 
which came upon him at the mo- 
ment, was such, that the reluctant 
blood rose high in his cheeks— 
which, of course, the girls were 
quick enough to perceive. 

“Tt is about some girl, after all,” 
said Letty; “oh me! I did not 
think you had been like all the rest. 
I thought you had other things to 
think of. Janet may say what she 
likes—but I do think it’s contemp- 
tible always tofind out, when a man, 
who can do lots of things, is in 
trouble, that it’s about some girl or 
other like one’s self! I did not 
expect it of you, Frank—but all 
the same, tell us who she is?” said 
the favourite sister, clasping his 
arm confidentially, and dropping 
her voice. 

“There is the train. Good-bye, 
girls, and be sure you write to me 
to-morrow how my father is,” cried 
the Curate. He had taken his seat 
before they could ask any further 
questions, and in a minute or two 
more was dashing out of the little 
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station, catching their smiles and 
adieus as he went, and, last of all, 
gazing out of the carriage-window 
for another look at Gerald, who 
stood, leaning on his stick, looking 
after the train, with the mist of 
preoccupation gathering again over 
his smiling eyes. The Curate 
went back to his corner after 
that, and lost himself in thoughts 
and anxieties still more painful. 
What had Jack to do in Carling- 
ford ? what connection had he with 
those initials, or how did he know 
their owner? All sorts of horrible 
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fears came over the Curate of St 
Roque’s. He had not seen his 
elder brother for years, and Jack’s 
career was not one for any family 
to be proud of. Had he done some- 
thing too terrible to be hidden— 
too clamorous to let his name drop 
out of remembrance, as was to be 
desired for the credit of the Went- 
worths ? This speculation wield the 
night away but drearily, as the Per- 
petual Curate went back to the 
unknown tide of cares which had 
surged in his absence into his mo- 
mentarily abandoned place. 


CHAPTER XX. 


Mr Wentworth got back to Car- 
lingford by a happy concurrence 
of trains before the town had 
gone to sleep. It was summer, 
when the days are at the longest, 
and the twilight was just falling 
into night as he took his way 
through George Street. He went 
along the familiar street with a 
certain terror of looking into peo- 
ple’s faces whom he met, and of 
asking questions such as was na- 
tural to a man who did not know 
whether something of public note 
might not. have happened in his 
absence to call attention to his name. 
He imagined, indeed, that he did 
see a strange expression in the looks 
of the townsfolk he encountered 
on his way. He thought they look- 
ed at him askance as they made 
their salutations, and said some- 
thing to each other after they pass- 
ed, which, indeed, in several cases 
was true enough, though the cause 
was totally different from any sus- 
pected by Mr Wentworth; anxious 
to know, and yet unwilling to ask, 
it was with a certain relief that the 
Curate saw the light gleaming out 
from the open door of Elsworthy’s 
shop as he approached. He went 
in and tossed down his travelling- 
bag on the counter, and threw him- 
self on the solitary chair which 
stood outside for the accommoda- 
tion of customers with a suppressed 
excitement, which made his ques- 
tion sound abrupt and significant 


to the ears of Elsworthy. “ Has 
anything happened since I went 
away?” said Mr Wentworth, throw- 
ing a glance round the shop, which 
alarmed his faithful retainer. Some- 
how, though nothing was farther 
from his mind than little Rosa, or 
any thought of her, the Curate 
missed the pretty little figure at 
the first glance. 

“ Well—no, sir; not much as I’ve 
heard of,” said Elsworthy, with a 
little confusion. He was tying up 
his newspapers as usual, but it did 
not require the touch of suspicion 
and anxiety which gave sharpness 
to the Curate’s quick eyes to make 
it apparent that the cord was trem- 
bling in Mr Elsworthy’s hand. “I 
hope you’ve had a pleasant journey, 
sir, and a comfortable visit — it’s 
been but short—but we always 
miss you in Carlingford, Mr Went- 
worth, if it was only for a day.” 

“T’ll take my paper,” said the 
young man, who was not satisfied 
—‘ so there’s no news, isn’t there? 
—all well, and everything going 
as usual?” And the look which 
the suspicious Curate bent upon 
Mr Elsworthy made that virtuous 
individual, as he himself described 
it, “ shake in his shoes.” 

“Much as usual, sir,’ said the 
frightened clerk,—“ nothing new as 
I hear of but gossip, and that ain’t 
a thing to interest a clergyman. 
There’s always one report or al- 
other flying about, but them follies 
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ain’t for your hearing. Nothing 
more,” continued Mr Elsworthy, 
conscious of guilt, and presenting a 
very tremulous. countenance to the 
inspection of his suspicious auditor, 
“not if it was my last word— 
nothing but gossip, as you wouldn’t 
care to hear.” 

“T might possibly care to hear 
if it concerned myself,” said the 
Curate, “or anybody I am in- 
terested in,” he added, after a little 
pause, with rather a forced smile— 
which convinced Mr Elsworthy that 
his clergyman had heard all about 
Rosa, and that the days of his own 
incumbency as clerk of St Roque’s 
were numbered. 

“Well, sir, if you did hear, it 
ain’t no blame of mine,” said the 
injured bookseller, “ such a notion 
would never have come into my 
mind—no man, I make bold to say, 
is more particular about keeping 
to his own rank of life nor me. 
What you did, sir, you did out of 
the kindness of your heart, and I’d 
sooner sell up and go off to the 


end of the world than impose upon 


agentleman. Her aunt’s took her 
away,’ continued Mr Elsworthy, 
lowering his voice, and cautiously 
pointing to the back of the shop— 
“ She'll not bother you no more.” 

“ She!—who ?” cried the Perpe- 
tual Curate, in sudden consterna- 
tion. He was utterly bewildered 
by the introduction of a female ac- 
tor into the little drama, and im- 
mediately ran over in his mind 
all the women he could think of 
who could, by any possibility, be 
involved in mysterious relations 
with his brother Jack. 

“She’s but a child,” said Els- 
worthy, pathetically; “ she don’t 
know nothing about the ways 0’ 
this world. If she was a bit proud 
0’ being noticed, there wasn’t no 
harm in that. But seeing as there’s 
nothing in this world that folks 
won’t make a talk of when they’ve 
started, her aunt, as is very partic- 
lar, has took her away. Not as 
I'm meaning no reproach to you, 
Mr Wentworth ; but she’s a loss 
to us, is Rosa. She was a cheer- 
ful little thing, say the worst of 
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her,” said Mr Elsworthy; “ going 
a-singing and a-chirruping out and 
in the shop; and I won’t deny 
as the place looks desolate, now 
she’s away. But that ain’t neither 
here northere. It was for her good, 
as my missis says. Most things as 
is unpleasant 7s sent for good, they 
tell me ; and I wouldn’t—not for 
any comfort to myself—have a talk 
got up about the clergyman ‘a 

By this time Mr Wentworth had 
awakened to a sense of the real 
meaning of Elsworthy’s talk. He 
sat upright on his chair, and looked 
into the face of the worthy shop- 
keeper until the poor man trembled. 
“A talk about the clergyman?” 
said the Curate. ‘ About me, do 
you mean? and what has little Rosa 
to do with me? Have you gone 
crazy in Carlingford !-—-what is the 
meaning of it all?” He sat with 
his elbows on the counter, looking 
at his trembling adherent—looking 
through and through him, as Els- 
worthy said. “I should be glad of 
an explanation; what doesit mean?” 
said Mr Wentworth, with a look 
which there was no evading; and 
the clerk of St Roque’s cast an anxi- 
ous glance round him for help. He 
would have accepted it from any 
quarter at that overwhelming mo- 
ment; but there was not even an 
errand-boy to divert from him the 
Curate’s terrible eyes. 

“T—I don’t know—I—can’t tell 
how it got up,” said the unhappy 
man, who had not even his “missis” 
in the parlour as a moral support. 
“One thing as I know is, it wasn’t 
no blame o’ mine. I as good as 
went down on my knees to them 
three respected ladies when they 
come to inquire. I said as it was 
kindness in you a-seeing of the child 
home, and didn’t mean nothing 
more. I ask you, sir, what could I 
do?” cried Mr Elsworthy. “ Folks 
in Carlingford will talk o’ two straws 
if they’re a-seen a-blowing up Grange 
Lane on the same breath o’ wind. 
I couldn’t do no more nor contradict 
it,” cried Rosa’s guardian, getting 
excited in his self-defence ; “and to 
save your feelings, Mr Wentworth, 
and put it out o’ folks’s power to 
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talk, the Missis has been and took 
her away.” 

“To save my feelings!” said the 
Curate, with a laugh of contempt 
and vexation and impatience which 
it was not pleasant to hear. At 
another moment an accusation so 
ridiculous would have troubled him 
very little ; but just now, with a sud- 
den gleam of insight, he saw all the 
complications which might spring 
out of it to confuse further the 
path which he already felt to be so 
burdened. “ TI’ll tell you what, Els- 
worthy,” said Mr Wentworth, “ if 
you don’t want to make me your 
enemy instead of your friend, you'll 
send for this child instantly, with- 
out a day’s delay. Tell your wife 
that my orders are that she should 
come back directly. My feelings! 
do the people in Carlingford think 
me an idiot, I wonder?” said the 
Curate, walking up and down to re- 
lieve his mind. 

“JT don’t know, sir, I’m sure,” 
said Elsworthy, who thought some 
answer was required of him. To tell 
the truth, Rosa’s uncle felt a little 
spiteful. He did not see matters 
in exactly the same light as Mr 
Wentworth did. At the bottom of 
his heart, after all, lay a thrill of 
awakened ambition. Kings and 
princes had been known to marry 
far out of their degree for the sake 
of a beautiful face; and why a Per- 
petual Curate should be so much 
more lofty in his sentiments, puzzled 
and irritated the clerk of St Roque’s. 
“There ain’t a worm but will turn 
when he’s trod upon,” said Mr Els- 
worthy to himself; and when his 
temper was roused, he became im- 
pertinent, according to the manner 
of his kind. 

Mr Wentworth gave him a quick 
look, struck by the changed tone, but 
unable to make out whether it might 
not be stupidity. ‘ You understand 
what I mean, Elsworthy,” he said, 
with his loftiest air. “ If Rosa does 
not return instantly, I shall be seri- 
ously offended. How you and your 
friends could be such utter idiots as 
to get up this ridiculous fiction, I 
can’t conceive ; but the sooner it’s 
over the better. I expect to see 


her back to-morrow,” said the Cur- 
ate, taking up his bag and looking 
with an absolute despotism, which 
exasperated the man, in Elsworthy’s 
face. 

“You may be sure, sir, if she 
knows as you want to see her, 
she’ll come,” said the worm which 
had been trampled on; “ and them 
as asks me why, am I to say it was 
the clergyman’s orders ?” said Els- 
worthy, looking up in his turn with 
a consciousness of power. “That 
means a deal, does that. I wouldn’t 
take it upon me to say as much, not 
of myself ; but if them’s your or- 
ders, Mr Wentworth x 

“Tt appears to me, Elsworthy,” 
said the Curate, who was inwardly 
in a towering passion, though out- 
wardly calm enough, “either that 
you've been drinking, or that you 
mean to be impertinent—which is 
it?” 

“ Me !—drinking, sir ?” cried the 
shopkeeper. “If I had been one as 
was given that way, I wouldn’t have 
attended to your interests not as I 
have done. There ain’t another man 
in Carlingford as has stood up for 
his clergyman as I have; and as 
for little Rosa, sir, most folks as 
had right notions would have in- 
quired into that; but being as I 
trusted in you, I wasn’t the one to 
make any talk. I’ve said to every- 
body as has asked me that there 
wasn’t nothing in it but kindness, 
I don’t say as I hadn’t my own 
thoughts—for gentlemen don’t go 
walking up Grange Lane with a 
pretty little creature like that all 
for nothing ; but instead o’ making 
anything of that, or leading of you 
on, or putting it in the child’s head 
to give you encouragement, what 
was it I did but send her away afore 
you came home, that you mightn’t 
be led into temptation! And in- 
stead of feelin’ grateful, you say 
I’ve been drinking! It’s a thing as 
I scorn to answer,” said Mr Els- 
worthy; “there ain’tnoneed tomake 
any reply—all Carlingford knows 
me; but as for Rosa, if it is under- 
stood plain between us that it’s your 
wish, I ain’t the man to interfere,” 
continued Rosa’s guardian, with a 
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smile which drove the Curate fran- 
tic ; “ but she hasn’t got no father, 
poor thing, and it’s my business to 
look after her; and I’li not bring 
her back, Mr Wentworth, unless it’s 
understood between us plain.” 

Strong language, forcible but un- 
clerical, was on the Curate’s lips, 
and it was only with an effort that 
he restrained himself. ‘ Look here, 
Elsworthy,” he said; “it will be 
better for you not to exasperate me. 
You understand perfectly what I 
mean. I repeat, Rosa must come 
back, and that instantly. Itis quite 
unnecessary to explain to you why I 
insist upon this, for you compre- 
hendit. Pshaw! don’t let us have 
any more of this absurdity,” he ex- 
claimed, impatiently. “No more, I 
tell you. Your wife is notsuch a fool. 
Let anybody who inquires about 
me understand that I have come 
back, and am quite able to account 
for all my actions,” said the Curate, 
shouldering his bag. He was just 
about leaving the shop when Els- 
worthy rushed after him in an ac- 
cess of alarm and repentance. 

“One moment, sir,’ cried the 
shopkeeper ; “ there ain’t nooffence, 
Mr Wentworth? I am sure there 
ain’t nobody in Carlingford as means 
better, or would do as much for his 
clergyman. One moment, sir; there 
was one thing as I forgot to men- 
tion. Mr Wodehouse, sir, has been 
took bad. There was a message up 
a couple of hours ago to know when 
you was expected home. He’s had 
a stroke, and they don’t think as 
he'll get over it—being a man of a 
full ’abit of body,” said Mr Els- 
worthy in haste, lest the Curate 
should break in on his unfinished 
speech, “makes it dangerous. I’ve 
had my fears this long time past.” 
‘ “A stroke,” said the Curate — 

A fit, do you mean? When, end 
how? and, good heavens! to think 
that you have been wasting my time 
with rubbish, and knew this!” Mr 
Wentworth tossed down' his travel- 

ng-bag again, and wiped his fore- 
head nervously. He had forgotten 

is real anxiety in the irritation of 
the moment. Now it returned upon 
him with double force. “How did 


it come on?” he asked, “and 
when?” and stood waiting for the 
answer with a world of other ques- 
tions, which he could not put to 
Elsworthy, hanging on his lips. 

“T have a deal of respect for 
that family, sir,” said Elsworthy ; 
“they've had troubles as few folks 
in Carlingford know of. How 
close they have kep’ things, to be 
sure !—but not so close as them that 
has good memories, and can put 
two and two together, couldn’t call 
to mind. My opinion, sir, if you 
believe me,” said the clerk of St 
Roque’s, approaching close to the 
Curate’s ear, “is, that it’s something 
concerning the son.” 

“The son !” said Mr Wentworth, 
with a troubled look. Then, after 
a pause, he added quickly, as if his 
exclamation had been an oversight, 
“What son? has Mr Wodehouse a 
son ?” 

“To think as they should have 
been so close with the clergyman !” 
said Elsworthy innocently, “though 
he ain’t no credit that they should 
talk of him. He’s been gone out 
o Carlingford nigh upon twenty 
year; but he ain’t dead for all 
that; and I’m told as he’s been 
seen about Grange Lane this last 
spring. I am one as hears all the 
talk that’s a-going on, being, as you 
might say, in a public position of 
life. Such a thing mightn’t maybe 
come to your ears, sir?” he con- 
tinued, looking inquisitively in Mr 
Wentworth’s face ; “ but wherever 
he is, you may be sure it’s some- 
thing about him as has brought on 
this attack on the old man. It 
was last night as he was took so 
bad, and a couple of hours ago a 
message cameup. Miss Wodehouse 
(as is the nicest lady in Grange 
Lane, and a great friend to me) had 
took a panic, and she was a-crying 
for you, the man said, and wouldn’t 
take no denial. If I had known 


where you was to be found, I'd have 
sent word.” 
“Send down my bag to my 


house,” said the Curate, hastily in- 
terrupting him. “ Good-night — 
don’t forget what I said about the 
other matter,” Mr Wentworth went 
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out of the shop with a disagreeable 
impression that Elsworthy had been 
examining his face like an inqui- 
sitor, and was already forming con- 
clusions from what he had seen 
there. He went away hurriedly, 
with a great many vague fears in 
his mind. Mr Wodehouse’s sudden 
illness seemed to him a kind of re- 
petition and echo of the Squire’s, and 
in the troubled and uncertain state 
of his thoughts, he got to confusing 
them togethr in the centre of this 
whirl of unknown disaster and per- 
plexity. Perhaps even thus it was 
not all bitterness to the young man 
to feel his family united with that 
of Lucy Wodehouse. He went 
down Grange Lane in the summer 
darkness under the faint stars, full 
of anxiety and alarm, yet not with- 
out a thrill in his heart, a sweeter 
under-current of conscious agita- 
tion in the knowledge that he was 
hastening to her presence. Sudden 
breaks in his thoughts revealed her, 
as if behind a curtain, rising to re- 
ceive him, giving him her hand, 
meeting his look with her smile ; 
so that, on the whole, neither Ger- 
ald’s distress, nor Jack’s alarming 
call, nor his father’s attack, nor Mr 
Wodehouse’s illness, nor the general 
atmosphere of vexation and trouble 
surrounding his way, could succeed 
in making the young man totally 
wretched. He had this little strong- 
hold of his own to retire into. The 
world could not fall to pieces so long 
as he continued with eager steps to 
devour the road which led to Mr 
Wodehouse’s garden-door. 

Before he had reached that goal, 
however, he met a group who were 
evidently returning from some little 
dinner in Grange Lane. Mr Went- 
worth took off his hat hastily in re- 
cognition of Mrs Morgan, who was 
walking by her husband’s side, with 
a bright-coloured hood over her head 
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instead of a bonnet. The Curate, 
who was a man of taste, could not 
help observing, even in the dark- 
ness, and amid all his preoccupa- 
tions, how utterly the cherry-colour- 
ed trimmings of her head-dress were 
out of accordance with the serious 
countenance of the Rector’s wife, 
who was a little heated with her 
walk. She was a good woman, but 
she was not fair to look upon; and 
it occurred to Mr Wentworth to 
wonder if Lucy were to wait ten 
years for him, would the youthful 
grace dry and wither out of her like 
this! And then all at once another 
idea flashed upon his mind, without 
any wish of his. Like the unhappy 
lover in the ballad, he was suddenly 
aware of a temptation— 

‘* How there looked him in the face 

An angel beautiful and bright, 
And how he knew it was a fiend.” 

“ Of course the Rectory will go to 
Frank.” He could not tell why at 
that moment the words rang into his 
ear with such a penetrating sound, 
That he hated himself for being 
able to think of such a possibility 
made no difference. It came dart- 
ing and tingling into his mind like 
one of those suggestions of blas- 
phemy which the devils whispered 
in Christian’s ear as he went through 
the Valley of the Shadow of Deat 
He went on faster than ever to 
escape from it, scarcely observing 
that Mrs Morgan, instead of sim- 
ply acknowledging his bow as she 
passed, stopped to shake hands and 
to say how glad she was he had 
come back again. He thought of it 
afterwards with wonderandastrange 
gratitude. The Rector’s wife was 
not like the conventional type of a 
pitying angel; and even had she 
been so, he had not time to recog- 
nise her at that moment as he went 
struggling with his demons to Mr 
Wodehouse’s green door. 


CHAPTER XXI,. 


When the green door was opened, 
Mr Wentworth saw at a glance that 
there was agitation and trouble in 
the house, Lights were twinkling 


irregularly in the windows here and 
there, but the family apartment, 
the cheerful drawing-room, which 
generally threw its steady, cheer 
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ful blaze over the dark garden, shone 
but faintly with half-extinguished 
lights and undrawn curtains. It was 
evident at a glance that the room 
was deserted, and its usual occu- 
pants engaged elsewhere. “ Master's 
very bad, sir,” said the servant who 
opened the door ; “ the young ladies 
is both with him, and a hired nurse 
come in besides. The doctor don’t 
seem to have no great hopes, but it 
will be a comfort to know as you 
have come back. Miss Wodehouse 
wanted you very bad an hour or 
two ago, for they thought as master 
was reviving, and could understand. 
T'll go and let them know you are 
here.” 

“Don’t disturb them, unless I 
can be of use,” said Mr Wentworth. 
The look of the house, and the at- 
mosphere of distress and anxiety 
about it, chilled him suddenly. His 
visions and hopes seemed guilty and 
selfish as he went slowly up those 
familiar steps and into the house, 
over which the shadow of death 
seemed already lying. He went by 
himself into the forsaken drawing- 
room, where two neglected candles 
were burning feebly in a corner, and 
the wistful sky looking in as if to ask 
why the domestic temple was thus 
left open and uncared for. After the 
first moment he went hastily to the 
windows, and drew down the blinds 
ina kind of tender impatience. He 
could not bear that anything in the 
world, even her father’s danger, 
should discompose the sweet, good 
order of the place where Lucy’s 
image dwelt. There was her chair 
and her basket of work, and on the 
little table a book marked with 
pencil marks, such as youthful read- 
ers love to make ; and by degrees 
that breath of Lucy lingering in the 
silent room overcame its dreariness, 
and the painful sense of desertion 
which had struck him at first. He 
hovered about that corner where her 
usual place was, feeling in his heart 
that Lucy in trouble was dearer, 
if possible, than Lucy in happiness, 
and hung over her chair, with a 
mixture of reverence and tender- 
ness and yearning, which could 
never be expressed in words. It 
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was the divinest phase of love which 
was in his mind at the moment ; for 
he was not thinking of himself, but 
of her, and of how he could succour 
her, and comfort and interpose his 
own true heart and life between her 
and all trouble. It was at this mo- 
ment that Lucy herself entered the 
room ; she came in softly, and sur- 
prised him in the overflowing of his 
heart. She held out her hand to 
him as usual, and smiled, perhaps 
less brightly, but that of course arose 
from the circumstances of the house ; 
and her voice was very measured and 
steady when she spoke, less variable 
than of old. What was it she said ? 
Mr Wentworth unconsciously left 
the neighbourhood of that chair over 
which he had been bending, which, 
to tell the truth, he had leaned his 
head upon, loverlike, and perhaps 
even kissed for her sake, five min- 
utes before, and grew red and grew 
pale with a strange revulsion and 
tumult of feeling. He could not 
tell what the difference was, or 
what it meant. He only felt in an 
instant, with a sense of the change 
that chilled him to the heart, as if 
somehow a wall of ice had risen 
between them. He could see her 
through that transparent veil, and 
hear her speak, and perceive the 
smile which cast no warmth of re- 
flection on him ; but in a moment, 
in the twinkling of an eye, every- 
thing in heaven and earth was 
changed. Lucy herself, to her own 
consciousness, trembled and falter- 
ed, and felt as if her voice and her 
looks must betray an amount of 
emotion which she would have died 
rather than show ; but then Lucy 
had rehearsed this scene before, and 
knew all she intended by it ; where- 
as upon the Curate, in his little flush 
and overflow of tenderness, it fell 
like a sudden earthquake, rending 
his fair edifice of happiness asunder, 
and casting him out into unexpected 
darkness. Sudden confusion, mor- 
tification, even a sense of injury 
and bitterness, came swelling over 
his heart as he set a chair for her as 
far away as possible from the corner 
in which he had been indulging such 
vain and unwarrantable dreams. 
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“Tt happened yesterday,” said 
Lucy ; “ we have not been quite able 
to discern what was the cause ; at 
least J have not been able to find 
it out. The clerks at the office say 
it was something about—but that 
does not matter,” she went on, with 
her sweet politeness: “you don’t 
care for the details. I sometimes 
fancy Mary knows more than she 
tells me, and I think you are in her 
confidence, Mr Wentworth. But I 
am not going to ask you any ques- 
tions. The doctors say he is not 
suffering so much as he seems to be. 
It is terrible to’see him lie there not 
knowing any of us,” said Lucy, with 
a tremble in her voice. 

“But you thought him better 
some time ago?” said the Curate, 
whose words choked him, and who 
could not endure to speak. 

“Yes, about six o'clock,” said 
Lucy, “he tried to speak, and put 
Mary in a great fright, I cannot 
tell why. Would you be good 
enough, Mr Wentworth,” she went 
on hastily, with a strange mixture 
of earnestness and coldness, “ if you 
know of anything she is keeping 
secret, to bid her tell me? I am 
able to bear anything there may be 
to bear—surely as well as she is, who 
has had no trouble,” said Lucy, soft- 
ly ; and for a moment she wavered 
in her fixed composure, and the wall 
of ice moved as if it might fall. 

“Nor you?” said the Curate, 
bending anxiously forward to look 
into her eyes. He was inexpressi- 
bly moved and agitated by the in- 
ference, which perhaps no listener 
less intensely concerned would have 
drawn from what Lucy said. He 
could not bear that she should have 
any trouble which he might not do 
something to relieve her of. 

“Oh, no, nor I,” said Lucy, 
quickly, and in that moment the 
softening of tone disappeared en- 
tirely. ‘‘ Mary will be pleased to 
see you, Mr Wentworth. I will go 
and relieve her presently. Papa is 
asleep just now, and I was down- 
stairs giving some directions when 
you came in. I wanted to ask you 
to look after that poor woman at 
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and I have not been able to see her 
to-day. She misses me when I don’t 
go,” said Lucy, with a very little 
unconscious sigh. “ Would you see 
her, please, to-morrow, if you have 
time ?” 

“ Yes, certainly,” said the Curate ; 
and then there was a pause. “Is 
there nothing but this that you will 
let me do for you ?” he asked, trust- 
ing to his looks to show the heart, 
which at this moment he was so 
much tempted to disclose to her, 
but dared not. And even in all her 
trouble Lucy was too much of a 
woman to neglect an opportunity 
so tempting. 

“Thank you,” she said. “ Yes, 
there are those poor little Bertrams 
I was to have seen to-day—if you 
would be so very good as send some 
one to them.” Lucy lifted her eyes 
only as she ended this little speech. 
She had meant it cruelly, to be sure, 
and the arrow had gone home ; but 
when she met the look that was 
fixed on her after her little shaft 
was fired, Lucy’s resolution falter- 
ed. The tears came rushing to her 
eyes so hot and rapid that she could 
not restrain them. Some trouble 
of her own gave poignancy to that 
outbreak of filial grief. “ Papa is 
so very ill!” she said, with a sob, 
as a scalding drop fell upon her 
hand ; and then got up suddenly, 
afraid of the consequences. But 
the Curate, mortified, wounded, and 
disheartened as he was, had no com- 
prehension either of the bitterness 
or the relenting that was in Lucy’s 
thoughts. Rosa Elsworthy did not 
so much as occur to him in all his 
confused wonderings. He went 
after her to the door, too much per- 
plexed and distressed to be indig- 
nant, as his first impulse was. She 
turned half round, with a tremulous 
little inclination of her head, which 
was all the good-night she could 
venture on. But the young man 
was too much disturbed to permit 
this. 

“You will give me your hand, 
surely,” he said, taking it, and hold- 
ing it fast—a hand so different from 
that weak woman’s hand that clung 
to Gerald without any force to hold 
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him, in Wentworth Rectory. Those 
reluctant fingers, so firm and so soft, 
which scorned any struggle to with- 
draw themselves, but remained pas- 
sive in his with a more effectual 
protest still against his grasp, wrung 
the very heart of the Perpetual 
Curate. He let them go with a 
sigh of vexation and disappoint- 
ment. “Since that is all I can do, 
I will do it,” he said—“ that or any- 
thing else.” She had left him al- 
most before the words were said ; 
and it was in a very disconsolate 
mood that he turned back into the 
deserted drawing-room. To tell the 
truth, he forgot everything else for 
the moment, asking himself what 
it could mean ; and walked about, 
stumbling over the chairs, feeling 
all his little edifice of personal 
consolation falling to the winds, 
and not caring much though every- 
thing else should follow. He was 
in this state of mind when Miss 
Wodehouse came to him, moving 
with noiseless steps, as everybody 
did in the stricken house. 


“Oh, Mr Wentworth, I am so 
glad you have come,” said that mild 
woman, holding out both her hands 


tohim. She was too much agitated 
to say anything more. She was not 
equal to the emergency, or any 
emergency, but sank down on a 
chair, and relieved herself by tears, 
while the Curate stood anxiously by, 
waiting for what she had to say to 
him. “My father is very ill,” she 
said, like Lucy, through her crying ; 
“T don’t know what good anybody 
can do ; but thank God you've come 
home—now I shall feel I have 
somebody to apply to, whatever 
happens,” said poor Miss Wode- 
house, drying the eyes that were 
suffused again the next moment. 
Her helpless distress did not over- 
whelm the spectator, like Lucy’s 
restrained trouble, but that was 
natural enough. 

“Tell me about it,” said Mr 
Wentworth; “the cause—can I 
guess at the cause? it is something 
about your——” 

“Oh hush ! don’t say his name,” 
cried Miss Wodehouse. “Yes, yes, 
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what else could it be? Oh, Mr 
Wentworth, will you close the door, 
please, and see that there’s no one 
about. I dare not speak to you till 
I am sure there’s no one listening ; 
not that I suspect anybody of listen- 
ing,” said the troubled woman ; 
“ but one never knows. I am afraid 
it is all my fault,” she continued, 
getting up again suddenly to see 
that the windows were closed. “I 
ought to have sent him away, in- 
stead of putting my trouble upon 
you; and now he is in greater 
danger than ever. Oh, Mr Went- 
worth, I meant it for the best; and 
now, unless you can help us, I don’t 
know what I am to do.” 

“T cannot help you unless you 
tell me what is wrong,” said the 
Curate, making her sit down, and 
drawing a chair close to her. He 
took her hand, by way of compel- 
ling her attention—a fair, soft hand 
too, in its restless, anxious way. He 
held it in a brotherly grasp, trying 
to restore her to coherence, and in- 
duce her to speak. 

“T don’t know enough about 
business to tell you,” she said. “He 
was in danger when I threw him 
upon your charity; and oh, Mr 
Wentworth, thank you, thank you 
a thousand times, for taking him in 
like a brother. If Lucy only knew ! 
But I don’t feel as if I dared to tell 
her—and yet I sometimes think I 
ought, for your—I mean for all our 
sakes. Yes, I will try to explain it 
if Ican—but I can’t; indeed I don’t 
understand,” cried the poor lady in 
despair. “It is something about a 
bill—it was something about a bill 
before ; and Ithought I could soften 
papa, and persuade him to be mer- 
ciful ; but it has all turned to greater 
wretchedness and misery. The first 
one was paid, you know, and I 
thought papa might relent;—but— 
don’t cast us off, Mr Wentworth— 
don’t go and denounce him; you 
might, but you will not. It would 
be justice, I acknowledge,” cried 
the weeping woman ; “ but there is 
something higher than justice even 
in this world. You are younger 
than I am, and so is Lucy; but you 
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are better than me, you young peo- 
ple, and you must be more merciful 
too. I have seen you going among 
the poor people and among the sick, 
and I could not have done it; and 
you won't forsake me—oh, Mr. 
Wentworth, you won’t forsake me, 
when you know that my trouble is 
greater than I can bear!” . 

“T will not forsake you,” said 
the Curate; “but tell me what it 
is. I have been summoned to Car- 
lingford by my brother, and I am 
bewildered and disturbed beyond 
what I can tell you a 

“By your brother!” said Miss 
Wodehouse, with her unfailing in- 
stinct of interest in other people. 
“T hope there is no trouble in your 
own family, Mr. Wentworth. One 
gets so selfish when one is in great 
distress, I hope he is not ill. It 
sounds as if. there was comfort in 
the very name of a brothe#,” said 
the gentle woman, drying her tears, 
“and I hope it is so with you; but 
it isn’t always so. I hope you 
will find he is better when you get 
home. I am very, very sorry to 
hear that you are in trouble too.” 

Mr. Wentworth got up from his 
chair with a sigh of impatience. 
“ Will nobody tell me what is the 
matter?” he said. “Mr. Wodehouse 
is ill, and there is some mysterious 
cause for it; and you are miserable, 
and there is a cause fur that too; 
and I am to do something to set 
things right without knowing what 
is wrong. Will you not tell me? 
What is it? Has your Z 

“Oh, Mr. Wentworth, don’t say 
anybody’s name—don’t speak so 
loud. There may be a servant in 
the staircase or something,” cried 
Miss Wodehouse. “I hear some- 
body coming now.” She got up to 
listen, her sweet old face growing 
white with panic, and went a few 
steps towards the door, and then 
tottered into another chair, unable 
to command herself. A certain sick 
thrill of apprehension came over 
the Curate, too, as he hastened for- 
ward. He could not tell what he 
was afraid of, or whether it was 
only the accumulated agitation of 


the day that made him weak. Some- 
body was coming up the stairs, and 
towards this room, with a footstep 
more careless thap those stealthy 
steps with which all the servants 
were stealing about the house, 
Whoever he was, he stopped at the 
door a moment, and then looked 
cautiously in. _When he saw the 
figure of the Curate in the imperfect 
light, be withdrew his head again 
as if deliberating with himself, and 
then, with a sudden rush, came in, 
and shut the door after him. “ Con- 
found these servants, they’re always 
prowling about the house,” said 
the new-comer. He was an alarm- 
ing apparition in his great beard 
and his shabbiness, and the fugitive 
look he had. “I couldn’t help it,” 
he broke forth, with a spontaneous 
burst of apology and _ self-defence, 
“T heard he was ill, and I couldn't 
keep quiet. How is he? You don't 
mean to say that’s my fault. Mol- 
ly, can’t you speak to me? How 
could I tell I should find you and 
the patson alone here, and all safe? 
I might have been risking my—my 
—freedom—everything I care for; 
but when I heard he was ill, I 
couldn’t stay quiet. Is he dying? 
—what’s the matter? Molly, can’t 
you speak ?” 

“Oh, Mr. Wentworth, somebody 
will see him,” cried Miss Wode- 
house, wringing her hands, “Oh, 
Tom, Tom, how could you do it? 
Suppose somebody was to come in 
—John, or somebody. If you care 
for your own life, oh, go away, go 
away |” 

“They can’t touch my life,” said 
the stranger, sullenly. “I daresay 
she doesn’t know that. Nor the 
parson need not look superior—there 
are more people concerned than I; 
but if I’ve risked everything to 
hear, you may surely tell me how 
the old man is,” 

“Tf it was love that brorght you,” 
said poor Miss Wodehouse; “but 
oh, Tom, you know I can’t believe 
that. He is very, very ill; and it 
is you that have done it,” cried the 
mild woman, in a little gush: of 
passion—-“ you whom he has for- 
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given and forgiven till his heart is 
‘sick. Go away. I tell you, go away 
from the house that you have shamed. 
Oh, Mr. Wentworth, take him away,” 
she cried, tarning to the Curate with 
clasped hands—“ tell him to hide 
—to fly—or he'll be taken: he will 
not be forgiven this time; and if 
my father—if my dear father dies 

” But when she got so far 
her agitation interrupted her. She 
kept her eyes upon the door with a 
wild look of terror, and waved her 
helpless hands to warn the intruder 
away. 

“Tf he dies, matters will be 
altered,” said the stranger; “ you 
and I might change places then, for 
that matter. I’m going away from 
Carlingford. I can’t stay in such 
a wretched hole any longer.* It’s 
gout or something?” said the man, 
with a tone of nature breeking 
through his bravado—“ it’s not 
anything that has happened? Say 
so, and [ll never trouble you 
more.” 

“Oh, if Lucy were to see him!” 
said poor Miss Wodehonse. The 
words came unawares out of her 
heart without any thonght; but 
the next thing of which she was 
conscious was that the Perpetual 
Ourate had laid his hand on the 
stranger’s arm, and was leading him 
reluctantly away. “I will tell you 
all you want to know,” said Mr. 
Wentworth, “but not here;”’ and 
with his hand upon the other’s arm, 
moved him somehow with an irre- 
sistible command, half physical, 
half mental, to the door. Before 
Miss Wodehouse could say any- 
thing they were gone; before she 
couli venture to draw that long- 
sighing breath of relief, she heard 
the door below close, and the re- 
treating footsteps in the garden. 
Bat the sound, thankful though 
she was, moved her to another burst 
of bitter tears. “To think I should 
have to tell a stranger to take him 
away,” she sobbed out of the an- 
guish of her heart; and sat weep- 
ing over him with a relenting that 
wrung her tender spirit, without 
power to move till the servant came 
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up with alarmed looks to ask if any 
one had come in in his absence. 
“Oh no; it was only Mr. Went- 
worth—and a—gentleman who 
came to fetch him,” said Miss 
Wodehouse. And she got up, 
trembling as ‘she was, and told 
John he had better shut up the 
house and go to bed. “For I hope 
papa will have a better night, and 
Wwe must not waste our strength,” 
she said,’ with a kind of woeful 
smile, which was a wonder to John, 
He said Miss Wodehouse was a 
tender-hearted one, to be sure, when 
he went down stairs; but that was no 
very novel piece of information to 
anybody there. 

Meantime the Curate went down 
Grange Lane with that strange 
lodger of Mrs. Hadwin’s, who had 
broken thus into Miss Wodehouse’s 
solitude. They did not say much 
to each other as they went sullenly 
side by side down the silent road; 
—for the stranger, whose feelings 
were not complicated by any very. 
lively sense of gratitude, looked 
upon his companion es a kind of 
jailor, and had an _ unspeakable 
grudge against the man who exer- 
cised so calm an ascendancy over 
him; though to be sure it might 
have been difficult to resist the 
moral force of the Curate of St. 
Roque’s, who was three inches tall- 
er than himself, and had the un- 
broken vigour of youth and health 
to back him. As for Mr. Went- 
worth, he went on without speak- 
ing, with a bitterness in his heart 
not to be expressed. His own per- 
sonal stronghold of happiness and 
consolation had shattered in pieces 
in that evening’s interview; and 
as he went to his own house he 
asked himself what he should find 
in it! This wretched man, with 
whose sins he had been hitherto 
but partially acquainted; and Jack, 
with whom the other had heaven 
knew what borrible connection. 
Should he find a den of thieves 
where he had left only high thoughts 
and lofty intentions? It was thus 
after his three days’ absence, that he 
returned home, 
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Tuere is a time for everything, that half-desert and very unimport- 
it has been said; and certainly there ant corner, of the “world became as 
are times and seasons for map-mak- well known to us as if it had been 
ing. There are times when the geo- an English county. The same thing 
graphical world stands still; when is going on now with respect to the 
the boundaries of States show no seats of war in America; and al- 
change, and wher man’s knowledge though chartography cannot afford 
of the configuration of. seas and to be very minute when delineat- 
continents remains just as it was in ing such vast spaces as those in 
the days of his fathers: so that the America, we are at least becoming 
atlas upon which one was drilled at acquainted with the leading features 
school remains good for topogra- of an enormous region of which 
phical reference to the end of life. hitherto we have been content to 
At other times, the map of last remain in ignorance. As regards 
year becomes insufficient. War, the details of a country, war un; 
commerce, and the spirit of adven- questionably acts as a revelation; 
ture, are the great causes which and @ve are convinced that our fa- 
antiquate existing maps, and call thers ‘came to know as much of 
for new ones, And the greatest of Europe during the twenty-five years 
these is war. During the great war of the great war as they would 
which rolled over Europe from 1791 ever have done in a century of 
to 1815, the events of almost every stay-at-home life in a period of 
year called for new maps, The peace. 
boundaries of States fluttered to But if war be the great, as it cer- 
and fro: new kingdoms or repub- tainly is the most sudden, disturber 
lics appeared and disappeared: old of maps—making old maps pass 
States were disrupted and trans- away and new ones become indis- 
formed: statesmen became charto- pensable;—there are other agents of 
graphers; and, finally, a diplomatic chartographic change of far more 
conclave at Vienna, ‘after much interest, and of superior importance, 
wrangling, issued a new and would- to the lasting welfare of mankind. 
be stereotype edition of the map War affects political boundaries, 
of Europe, which lasted quite.as rather than our knowledge of geo- 
long as could have beer expected. graphical configuration. It is the 
Map-making was not very quick- minute details of a country, the 
banded in those days. It could not leading features of which are al- 
turn out new maps brought up ready known to us, that a war calls 
to the latest intelligence, with the into prominence,—details which, 
rapidity of Wyld or Stanford; but but for the war, we should not care 
still it laboured away, and toiled to know. It neithet reveals the 
after the “Grand Armies” in their course of rivers, nor makes us ac- 
ever-shifting field of operations. quainted with new coasts, or the 
Battles have no respect for exist- bearing of mountain-chains. It is 
ing copyrights: humble villages or to Commerce, following in the track 
streamlets, unheard of before, will of Adventure, that we owe the true 
sometimes connect their names with march of Discovery and the spread 
events decisive of the fortunes of a of Civilisation over the face of the 
continent, and thereafter must ap- earth, which constitutes one of the 
pear in every atlas which would grandest subjects of contempla ion 
keep its place in the market. What that can engage the attention of a 
endless issnes of maps there were. thoughtful man, 
during the short war in the Crimea, That march of discovery—what 
until every hamlet and foot-road in is it but a gradual revelation to 
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man of the aspect and character 
of the planet which he inhabits? 
It is synonymous with the growth 
of Science; it also rejoices and 
interests us like a revelation of 
Art. As the panorama of earth ex- 
pands before us from age to age, 
in its infinite grandeur an@ beauty, 
we feel as if watching the comple- 
tion of some great picture divinely 
perfect. As adventurous explorers 
sail over the fields of ocean, round- 
ing headlands, or steering up bays 
and gulfs, discovering new islands 
and continents—or, crossing broad 
deserts and lofty mountain-chains, 
come upon regions unknown before, 
bit by bit the panorama of Nature 
approaches completion,— the con- 
tour of the grand whole comes out 
before us. We see the form and 
life of the earth displayed in its 
varied aspects of scenery, skies, 
climates—in its diverse peoples, 
animals, vegetation: a beautiful 
creation, inspiring humility as well 
as admiration, and proving that no 
human dogma of science, nor any 
single form of society or civilisa- 
tion, can yet express or include the 
infinite varieties of life as it comes 
from God. 

Every nation when it first begins 
to speculate on geographical mat- 
ters, and to form,surmises as to the 
nature of the earth, regards the 
world as a vast plain, of which its 
own country is the centre. And the 
regions which lie beyond its own 
immediate ken appear to it in the 
prismatic hues of imagination, and 
become an area which fancy in- 
stinctively fills with the mythical 
beings and utopias believed in by 
the nation. ‘ Thus, the Greeks of 
Homer’s time, whose actual know- 
ledge extended no further than the 
shores of Egypt and Asia Minor, 
filled the outlying regions with 
“hydras, gorgons, and chimeras 
dire ;” with happy isles beyond the 
western ocean; with a race of su- 
premely wise, happy, and long-lived 
mortals in the hyperborean regions; 
with isles of the Sirens; with Olym- 
pus itself, the abode of the gods; 
and with the Elysian Fields, a ter- 
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restrial paradise for departed heroes. 
Encircling the world-plain flows the 
ocean, from which the sun rises and 
into which it sets. And with some 
nations, as the Scandinavians and 
Hindoos, while their own country 
forms the centre, with the abode of 
the gods (Midgard or Meru) form- 
ing the highest point, other worlds 
separated by seas were supposed to 
lie around in concentric circles— 
ideal regions which embodied the 
dreams and superstitions of the 
national mind. It was an age of 
dreams, when poets could make of 
the earth what they pleased; peo- 
pling its surface with their fun- 
cies, girdling it with ocean-rivers 
or jflammantia mania, and resting 
it on the shoulders of a giant or 
the back of an elephant. We may 
pass over that period as too ini- . 
tiatory to furnish a point of con- 
trast. 

In order to see clearly the great 
change that has gradually taken ~ 
place in our knowledge of the globe, 
and the successive phases of that 
change, we must go back to a 
starting-point upwards of two thou- 
sand years ago. At that time the 
only maritime peoples that had yet 
arisen were the Egyptians, and 
still more the Pheenicians, with 
their offspring at Carthage. The 
conquering power of Rome, carry- 
ing Discovery in the track of the 
Legions, into inland countries, sup- 
plemented the earlier work of mari- 
time exploration, and completed 
the geographical knowledge of ‘the 
Ancients, such as it is represented 
in our maps of the Orbis Veteribue 
Notus. It is little more than the 
Mediterranean world that there 
appears to us. The basin of that 
great inland sea forms the centre 
of the geographical picture, with 
Africa merely bordering its southern 
shores,—with Asia represented only 
by its south-western quarter, the 
countries lying south of a line drawn 
from the Black Sea to the Indus,— 
and with Europe depicted to the 
extent of about one-half its area, 
south of a line drawn from the 
Forth or Tay across the continent 
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by the Carpathian mountains to the 
Black Sea. Hardly one-twelfth 
part of the land-surface of the globe 
was then known in any degree to 
the dominant race of the world. 
But .still, the era of discovery had 
commenced: the spirit of com- 
mercial adventure and of martial 
enterprise had begun to carry men 
into comparatively distant regions. 
Traversing the Mediterranean, and 
sailing boldly into the stormy 
waters of the Atlautic, the Phceni- 
cians had skirted the western coasts 
of Spain and France, had landed in 
the south of Ireland, and had dis- 
covered and worked the tin mines of 
Cornwall. How far they had sailed 
southwards along the western shores 
of Africa, and whether the lost 
island of Atlantis was wholly fable, 
or was a legend which had its vurigin 
‘in an accidental and momentary 
discovery of the Azores, or even of 
the American continent, it is im- 
possible to say. It seems indubi- 
table, however, despite the scep- 
ticism of the late Sir G. C. Lewis— 
that the navy of the Pharaohs, man- 
ned by Pheenicians, once circumna- 
vigated the African continent, about 
600 B. o. Setting out from the 
Red Sea, they reached Egypt again 
by the Pillars of Hercules and the 
Mediterranean in the third year, 
having wintered on the African 
coast, where they sowed and gather- 
ed in the harvest to replenish their 
stores. The fact which Herodotus 
records, that they declared that 
while sailing round Lybia, they had 
the sun on their right hand—a 
statement of which he cautiously 
remarks that it “does not appear 
credible ”—stamps the narrative as 
genuine; for, however improbable 
such a statement appeared in those 
days, we know it to be a correct 
description of what occurs to a ship 
sailing westwards south of the 
equator. The conquests of Alexan- 
der greatly expanded the geo- 
graphy of the Greeks, extending 
their knowledge over Persia, Bac- 
tria, and the north-western dis- 
tricts of India; and his fleet under 
Nearchus skirted the Asiatic coast 
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from the month of the Indus to 
the head of the Persian Gulf. 

It would be a mistake, however, 
to suppose that all the ground gone 
over by these adventurous expedi- 
tions became thenceforth known as 
permanent additions to geographical 
science. eWhen the Phoenician ad- 
miral of Pharaoh Necho reported his 
tale of circumnavigation at the court 
of Thebes or Memphis, it would be 
listened to as a strange story which 
could have no result. It seems to 
have made less impression on men’s 
minds than the marvellous tales of 
the Ethiopians whose heads grew 
under their shoulders, or of the 
wondrous wisdom and longevity of 
the fabled Hyperboreans. Nations 
in those days did not compare notes 
together, nor add their separate ex- 
becca to the common stock of 

nowledge. Even in the most 
advanced country, not more than 
a few scores of persons were in a 
position to acquire a knowledge 
of general geography, or had any 
motive to attain or preserve it. 
Doubtless there were maps in those 
times, and maps must have multi- 
plied after Rome became an empire. 
But at the epoch of which we now 


speak—two thousand years ago—if — 


any Roman, Egyptian, or Phoenician 
had attempted to gather together 
the common stock of geographical 
knowledge, he could not have de- 
picted even the limited section of 
the earth’s surface which is present- 
ed in the Orbis Veteribus Notus ; 
and the fabled “ ocean-stream” of 
Homer would still have been made 
to wind round the narrow area 
which seemed to him all the habit- 
able globe. 

‘ The Roman world had nearly at- 
tained its full limits in the time of 
Augustus: and we have to wait for 
seven centuries before the rise of a 
new Power brought with it a further 
expansion of geographical know- 
ledge. The Arabians, who sq sud- 
denly extended their dominion from 
the Atlantic to the Indus, became 
venturous explorers of the Eastern 
Seas, sailed round the peninsulas of 
India and Siam, and traded even 
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with the far-distant ports of China. 
They also carried their flag south- 
wards. along the eastern coast of Afri- 
ca, but the uninviting nature of that 
coast, where not even a germ of civil- 
jsation has ever taken root, rendered 
their discoveries in that quarter, 
whatever they may have been, un- 
recorded in history. The Arabians, 
as a Mediterranean pdwer, were 
closely connected with the States of 
Europe, and their discoveries be- 
came additions to the geographical 
knowledge of the Western nations. 
Still we must guard against the 
error of attributing to that epoch in 
any degree the rapidity of trans- 
mission and general diffusion of 
knowledge which characterise the 
present age. If a new country were 
discovered nowadays, the news 
would be spread over Europe and 
North America with a rapidity of 
transmission that might be called 
instantaneous: and it would not 
only be known to men of science, 
but every school atlas would forth- 
with represent the new found land. 
It was far otherwise in the eighth 
century of our era. The traders of 
Europe were wholly cut off from 
the Eastern Seas, and the knowledge 
of those Arabian voyages was pro- 
bably unknown, as it would be un- 
cared for, until several centuries 
after. In trath, in the eighth cen- 
tury, maritime enterprise and dis- 
covery on the part of the European 
nations had made no progress in 
advance of what had been accom- 
plished more than a thousand years 
before by the Phosnicians. Spain 
and Portugal were still in their in- 
fancy, too much engaged, on land in 
struggling with the superior power 
of the Moors, to have any energies 
to spare for the sea. While the 
Arabians, unknown to what we 
may call the European public, 
were carrying maritime discovery 
all along the southern and far 
up the eastern shores of Asia; the 
venturous Scandinavians, equally 
unknown to, or unthonght of by, 
other peoples, traversed the north- 
ern waters of the Atlantic, discover- 
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ing the Faro Islands, Iceland, and 
Greenland, and at the close of the 
tenth century discovered, landed, and 
even settled upon the northeastern 
shores of the New World. 

The New World was thus reached 
by Europeans—not driven to its 
shores by tempest, but sailing in 
the spirit of adventure—five cen- 
turies before Columbus set sail from 
Spain. How, then, was it that the 
first discovery should be so noise- 
less and so resultless, while the 
second made a sensation suéh as 
never had been in the world be- 
fore? The answer must be, chiefly 
because the Scandinavians were 
less advanced in knowledge than 
the Spaniards were jive centuries 
afterwards, and saw nothing won- 
derful in finding land where they 
did. Rovers of the sea by taste 
and by profession, they must sail 
somewhere, and it seemed to them 
only natural that here and there 
they should come upon land. Nor 
was the portion of the American 
coast which they discovered so in- 
viting as to create for it any en- 
thusiasm; for although they called 
one part by the attractive name of 
‘“‘ Vineland,” a much larger portion 
was bleak, snow-clad, or stony, 
and in the more favoured spots the 
primeval forests came down to the 
beach, overshadowing the land with 
verdurous gloom. The world was 
five centuries older in the time of 
Columbas, which makes a great 
difference. Besides, a passion and 
an idea, both impelling to mari- 
time exploration, had then seized 
and filied the minds of men in 
Europe—in consequence of an im- 
portant accession of geographical 
knowledge which we have still to 
mention. 

The Mongoi power, which rose 
into sudden greatness under Zen- 
gis Khan and his immediate suc- 
cessors, spread the terror of its 
arms right athwart the Old World 
from the frontiers of Germany 
to Pekin,—thus forming a parallel 
zone of empire lying to the north of 
the Arabian, but spreading further 
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to.the east and less to the west than 
the empire of the Caliphs. Russia 
in the west, Obina in the east, fell 
under the onset of ,those barbarian 
horsemen of the Asiatic steppes; 
and the sack of Bagdad on the 
Tigris, and Delhi on the Jumna, 
each the seat of a great empire, 
marked the southern boundary of 
their conquests. Had the Mongols 
been a civilised Power, one conse- 
quence of their widely-extended 
dominion would have been to bring 
the East and the West tegether in 
knowledge of each other. Europe 
would have come to know not 
only the physical and geographical 
features of the little known re- 
gion of Central Asia, but also of 
the countries still further east. But 
the Mongols, though producing one 
or two really great men, were bar- 
barians, who cared nothing for the 
spread of knowledge, and, so far as 
they themselves were concerned, 
the world of the West would have 
remained as limited in ethnic and 
geographical knowledge as_ before. 
It seems reserved for the European 
race alone to be the discoverers and 
great teachers of the world: it is 
in them that the divine thirst for 
knowledge is most deeply felt, and 
it is they who give to discoveries 
their greatest value by contribut- 
ing them to the common stock of 
knowledge. Now, one of this 
curious and adventurous race did 
what the Mongols would never 
have done, and proclaimed to 
Europe the discoveries which had 
been made in the far east of 
Asia. Starting from the northern 
corner of the Black Sea, crossing 
the Oaspian, and thence marching 
over the vast plains’ and sterile 
mountain-ranges of Central Asia, 
Marco Polo, the Venetian, followed 
the Mongols in their conquering 
track into Pekin; and in him, for 
the first time, the European mind 
came in contact with an empire, a 
people, and a civilisation of which 
it had never dreamt, but whose 
greatness did not fail to make a 
profound impression upon the 
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imagination of the West. If 
we consider that the Chinese em- 
pire was then at the zenith of its 
prosperity, and that though it has 
since increased in population, it 
has diminished in all that makes 
the moral, social and _ political 
greatness of a people, we shall see 
that the Europe of the thirteenth 
century night well be amazed on 
suddenly hearing of so vast an em- 
pire and so extraordinary a people 
at the further end of the Asiatic con- 
tinent—separated from them, too, 
by so many thousand miles of im- 
passable country that the new and 
strange empire seemed almost as 
inaccessible as if it belonged to an- 
other world. Marco Polo reached 
Pekin in the latter part of the thir- 
teenth century, and returned by 
sea—coasting the shores of China, 
Siam, and India, to the Persian Gulf 
—before the century closed. The 
tale of his travels, and especially of 
the wonderful empire of Cathay, 
electrified all the minds that were 
awake in that somnolent age of 
Europe. And the great question 
with the adventurous spirits and 
monarchs was, How to reach that 
wonderful empire and carry on com- 
merce with its fabulously wealthy 
Court and people? Across Asia, 
as Mareo Polo had gone, no mer- 
chant could go. The distance was 
enormous, the countrydfimpractica- 
ble, and all the way beset by no- 
madic tribes to whom the plunder 
of caravans was fair spoil. Nor was 
it easy to go thither seaward, by 
the route which the Venetian had 
taken on his way back, and which 
had been followed for four centuries 
by the Arab traders. Europe had 
been fighting the Saracens in Syria 
and in Egypt; and now the Turks 
came to establish themselves in 
Constantinople, with a powerful 
navy on the Mediterranean: so that 
if Western Europe sighed for the 
riches of Cathay, it must go seek 
them by another route than through 
Syria or Egypt. Either the African 
coast must be navigated far south- 
ward into strange latitudes, in the 
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hope that it might be rounded, and 
a way thus found to India and the 
East; or else the Indies and Cathay 
must be reached by sailing due 
westward across the Atlantic. 

The closing years of the fifteenth 
century solved these questions, and 
inaugurated an epoch of discovery 
far surpassing any which the world 
had witnessed, or could possibly 
witness again. The wildest ima- 
ginations of men were outstripped 
by the facts then accomplished. 
And if we reflect upon the ignor- 
ance, inevitable at that epoch, which 
not only hid from men’s minds the 
real configuration of the earth, but 
enveloped the unknown outlying 
regions in mystery and terrors, we 
cannot, prize too highly the intellec- 
tual daring, and the moral as well as 
physical courage, which carried the 
great navigators of those days into 
and through their adventurous car- 
eers. Men who knew not yet one- 
half of the globe could not possibly 
tell how strange and startling might 
be the conditions and inhabitants of 
the other half which remained un- 
explored. But they ventured, and 
succeeded, The little kingdom of 
Portugal took the start of all Eu- 
rope in this organised career of 
maritime adventure. Bent upon 
finding a route to the Indies, Bar- 
tholomew Diaz, in 1486, first car- 
ried his king’s flag into the South 
African seas. Passing the Cape de 
Verde Islands, the furthest point of 
previous discovery, Diaz rounded 
the western shoulder of Africa, and 
sailed eastward into the Bight of Be- 
nin—which doubtless seemed to him 
at first. to. offer a route to the In- 
dies; but, finding that the continent 
once more stretched southwards, he 
boldly crossed the Line, and con- 
tinued to hug the unhealthy and 
uninviting coast until he fairly 
reached the southern extremity of 
the African continent, This was 
his limit; he did not pass onward 
and find the route for which he had 
been so boldly seeking. But if 
Diaz, reluctantly content with his 
achievements, recoiled before the 
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perils of the “Cape of Storms 


Vasco di Gama completed the work Ne 


so ably advanced by: his countrymen. 
No longer following the coast, from 
Cape Verde he steered straight into 
the open sea towards ‘the furthest 
point reached by his predecessor ; 
and, doubling the Cape, sailed 
northward again along the eastern 
side of the African continent till he 
reached the northern portion already 
explored. by the Arabian traders, 
and thence sailed boldly across the 
open ocean eastward, till he reached 
the southern part of the Indian - 
peninsula, Africa, so long the con- 
tinent of mystery, was now in its 
outlines brought within the ken of 
human knowledge. A great triumph 
had been achieved; a continent 
stretching far south of the equator 
had been circumnavigated; a road 
had been opened for commerce with 
the Indies, and European trading 
settlements soon began to dot the 
shores of the Indian Ocean. But 
it was the outline only of Africa 
that was thus revealed. Except a 
few districts on its Mediterranean 
borders, the vast expanse of this 
most uninviting of continents re- 
mained as unknown as it was in 
the days of the Pharaohs. Its ex- 
ploration has been left as an ardu- 
ous task to the adventurous travel- 
lers of the present century. 

Before the African Cape was 
actually doubled—in the few years 
that intervened between the voyages 
of Diaz and Vasco di Gama—an- 
other and more startling discovery 
had revealed in an opposite direc- 
tion a new world. Columbus is 
the greatest of all names in the 
illustrious annals of discovery. It 
is the greatest, not only for what 
he accomplished, but for the intel- 
lectual genius which inspired his ef- 
forts, and for the unwavering faith 
and unfaltering moral courage with 
which he adhered to and carried out 
his designs. It was not chance 
that led him to the discovery of 
America. He did not know, indeed, 
that he should find a new world— 
he did not know that a separate 
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continent intervened between him 
and the Indies and Cathay; but he 
felt assured that land was there, in 
the waste of waters beyond the 
setting sun, and that he could 
reach it by sailing round the world’s 
side. We may laugh now at the 
terror of his crews, who imagined 
they were sailing as it were down- 
hill round the world, and should 
never be able to sail back; but it 
was a terror not confined to un- 
educated men in the year of grace 
1492, when Christopher Columbus 
‘set sail from the port of Palos, and 
boldly steered into the untraversed 
wastes of the “sea of gloom,” as the 
Arabs were accustomed to call the 
Atlantic. Fine weather, the winds, 
and the currents of the great deep, 
singularly favoured his first voyage, 
and sped him on his course. But 
his crews took alarm at every un- 
usual occurrence; the very favours 
of nature became to them a source 
of disquiet. But their Chief was 


equal to every emergency. When 
his crews, seeing the wind blow 


constantly from the east, feared that 
it would be impossible for them to 
sail back to Spain, Columbus told 
them that he would find another 
course where westerly winds pre- 
vailed. When the extraordinary 
“ grassy sea,” the far-spreading fields 
of sea-weed in the middle of the 
Atlantic, was reached, and the’ 
sailors imagined they were come to 
the end of the world—to that 
morass or liquid medley of the 
elements of which the ancients had 
reported,—Columbus ordered the 
sounding-line to be constantly 
used, and thus convinced his crews 
that, beneath the green vegetable 
covering, the waters were every- 
where unfathomable. Even though 
the crews at length lost all heart, 
and loudly demanded to turn back, 
some of the more unruly con- 
spiring to take his life, Colum- 
bus managed to keep them to his 
purpose till he pw Be his goal. 
The waters became less deep—the 
wind became changeable, as is usual 
in the vicinity of islands and moun- 
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tains; singing-birds came on board; 
and a branch of a tree in blossom, 
and a thorny shrub with berries on 
it, came floating on the waves, and 
testified that land was near. — The 
water, too, became less salt, and 
the air soft and fragrant. At length, 
on an evening ever memorable, 
when the sun had once more sunk 
beneath the waves, as Columbus 
took his station on the poop, and 
his eye ranged along the now dark 
horizon, suddenly he saw a light 
glimmer in the distance: once and 
again it reappeared to the eyes 
of Pedro Gutierrez and others, 
whom he summoned to confirm 
his vision; and then, though dark- 
ness resumed its reign, Colum- 
bus knew that the long-wished-for 
land was there, and that it was 
inhabited. 

Vast and altogether unparalleled 
as were the discoveries made by the 
mariners of Portugal and Spain, the 
rapidity with which they were ac- 
complished is hardly less remark- 
able.3yThey were all comprised in 
half the lifetime of a single genera- 
tion. Dating from: 1492, thirty-five 
years sufficed to circumnavigate 
Africa; to discover the new world 
of America, and sail all round it, 
from the mouth of the St. Lawrence 
by Cape Horn to Lower California; 
to open two routes by sea to the 
Indies, and finally to complete the 
circumnavigation of the globe. 
Before the fifteenth century had 
closed, Cabot, .sailing due west 
from the English Channel, had 
rediscovered Northern America, 
coasting the continent from New- 
foundland to Chesapeake Bay; 
Pinzon, Amerigo Vespucci, and 
Cabral, crossing the Line, had ex- 
— Southern America as far as 

razil, Solis, in 1516, carried dis- 
covery to the mouth of the La 
Plata; and then Magellan, whose 
name ranks second only to that of 
Columbus—a native of Portugal, 
but sailing in a Spanish ship— 
coasted the inhospitable shores of 
Patagonia, pushed onward through 
the rocky straits of Tierra del Fuego, 
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and found before him the vast ex- 
panse of the Pacific Ocean. 


“He was the first that ever burst 
Into that lonely sea.” 


And steering fearlessly to the north- 
west, over the solitudes of that 
vastest of oceans, he recrossed the 
Line, and arrived amidst the islands 
of the Asiatic Archipelago. Here 
he met his death; but under his 
lieutenants, who proved themselves 
worthy of such achief, his ship was 
safely carried home—ailing from 
the Sunda Islands straight across tHe 
Indian Ocean to the Cape of Good 
Hope, and thence to Spain. He was 
the first to circumnavigate the globe. 

Very different has been the fate 
of the continents thus jor the first 
time discovered or circumnavigat- 
ed. Although known to the leading 
races of mankind from the begi - 
ning of history, Africa remained 
unsettled and unexplored, save on 
the strip of land that borders on 
the Red Sea, and the.plaing that lie 
along the southern shores of the Me- 
diterranean. Even when the navies 
of Europe, following in the wake 
of Vasco di Gama, began to wend 
their way along its shores, no one 
cared to explore its vast interior, 
or even to examine minutely its 
coasts. All that they cared to know 
of it was how to get round it. It 
remains the waste place of the 
world to the present hour. But the 
moment the New World was heard 
of, Europe was astir with excite- 
ment, and men rushed to it from 
all quarters. Columbus believed 
that he had reached the vicinity of 
the great empires of Cathay and 
Cipango—names synonymous to 
the ears of Europe with marvellous 
wealth. He fancied, too, that up in 
the high lands of the interior might 
still be fpund the sit2 of long-lost 
Paradise! It was an epoch of ex- 
traordinary enthusiasm and excite- 
ment. Eldorados were in all men’s 
thoughts, before ever they saw, or 
fancied they saw, them in the 
newly-found regions. Religion was 
not wanting to impel them on- 
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wards; for in those times the 
crusading spirit was not extinct, 
and if they could no longer rescue 
the Holy Sepulchre, they could at 
least make proselytes of the heathen 
of the New World. To. sprinkle a 
people with water in those days 
seemed sufficient to make a nation 
of Christians. But far above reli- 
gion, and above the spirit of ad- 
venture, rose the passion for gold 
and for silver—with which metals 
the New World teemed abundantly, 
and which brought as great misery 
and ruin upon the native American 
world as if some curse of extermin- 
ation had been passed on it from 
on high. If we glory in the genius 
and gallantry by which the New 
World was discovered and explored 
and conquered, in the name of His 
Most Christian Majesty of Spain, 
there is assuredly no part of his- 
tory before which we stand so 
abashed and humiliated as_ before 
that which records the results of 
European intrusion into the con- 
tinents of America. Before the 
coming of the Spaniards, *we see 
two great foyers of civilization in 
the New World—one in Central 
America, with the inferior but more 
warlike Aztec civilization adjoin- 
ing it on ‘the north; the other in 
Peru, gradually*extending its mild 
and ameliorating influence over all 
the regions around, incorporat- 
ing tribe after tribe ~of barbarous 
population under its well-ordered 
rule. In a few generations more, 
these separate seats of Ameri- 
can civilization, gradually extend- 
ing their limits, would have come 
into contact, and a new impulse 
would thereby have been given to 
their development. Except in the 
matter of religion, it may be doubted 
whether those native civilizations of 
America fell much short of that 
which prevailed amongst their de- 
stroyers; and as regards perfection 
of administration, and the material 
comforts of the people, there was 
no state in Europe which could be 
compared with the empire of the 
Incas. But in less than forty years 
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from the landing of Columbus on 
the mainland, those lights were 
rudely extinguished, and the Ame- 
rican continent relapsed into dark- 
ness. The Spaniards put out the 
eyes of the New World. The em- 
pires of Peru and Mexico fell,— 
their civilization disappeared and 
was forgotten,—the very races of 
the continent have almost died out 
beneath the cruelty and maladmin- 
istration of their conquerors. We 
remember reading an account of the 
discovery of an ancient Etrurian 
sepulchre, wherein a figure was seen 
sitting attired in the strange royalty 
of a remote past; everything was 
perfect as in life; but no sooner 
did the discoverers too rashly enter, 
‘ than the figure and throne and 
stately adjuncts suddenly crumbled 
into ‘dust,—leaving absolutely no- 
thing behind by which a conception 
of the strange vision could be pre- 
served, Even so fared it with the 
old royalties and civilisations of 
America. 

We need not prosecute further 
the interesting tale of discovery. 
We need not follow Juan da 
Fuca in his voyage northwards 
along the Californian coast to 
Vancouver Island—nor Behring, 
in his explorations in the North 
Pacific, which discovered the straits 
that separate Asia from America, 
—nor Deschnew and others who 
explored the Arctic coast of Siberia 
from the east,—nor Barentz and 
Willoughby, who reached Nova 
Zembla from the west,—nor Baffin 
and Hudson, who explored the 
Greenland coast and the icy inlets 
of North-western America; nor 
need we describe the voyages of 
Tasman, La Perouse, and, greatest 
of them all, our own Cook, amid the 
countless islands and vast watery 
solitudes of the Pacific. The work 
of these men was to fill in import- 
ant details of the great Cosmic pic- 
ture. But we behold in them the 
spirit of discovery pure and simple, 
and that love of seeing strange lands, 
‘which in other fields has become 
more prevalent than ever in recent 
times, producing the noble gallantry 
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and self-sacrifice of Franklin and 
the other explorers of the Arctic 
regious. In our own time we see 
the energies of discovery chiefly 
directed to the interior of the Afri- 
can continent. From the north, 
across the stony plateau of the 
rainless Zahara—from the west, up 
the Niger—from the south, over 
the broad hunting-plains adjoining 
the Cape—from the east, up the 
Zambesi river and over the moun- 


‘tain-range of Zanzibar,—adventur- 


ous travellers. have penetrated into 
the swampy but luxuriant interior, 
A European has hoisted his sail on 
Lake Tchad, in the heart of the 
continent. By his discovery of the 
Victoria Nyanza, Captain Speke has 
associated his name with the great- 
est triumph of geographical adven- 
ture in our age; and in his more re- 
cent journey, accompanied by Cap- 
tain Grant, he has at length solved 
the oldest of the world’s mysteries, 
and has beheld the head-waters of 
the Nilg issuing from their lake- 
fountains beneath the equator, and 
within the shadow of the, Lunar 
Mountains. The slow but steady 
progress of Russia in the East 
is bringing into view the zone 
of Central Asia—the vast steppes 
intersected by mountain-chains, 
which were the cradle of the bar- 
baric races who again and again 
have overflowed the dominions of 
civilisation,—aud is seating a Euro- 
pean Power upon the eastern shores 
of Asia. More remarkable still is 
the spread of our own British race 
—peopling the North American 
continent to the shores of the Pa- 
cific, conquering India, colonising 
Australia and New Zealand, and 
forming settlements along the coasts 
of China and in the islands of the 
Eastern Archipelago. The European 
race—the audax Japeti genus—now 
not only circumnavigates the globe 
as an ordinary operation of com- 
merce, but, spreading its settlements 
eastwards and westwards at once, 
the offspring of England are actually 
meeting from the opposite sides of 
the globe, and exchange their greet- 
ings across the Pacific seas. The 
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journeyings and expansion of the 

hite race are not yet over. Sup- 
planting inferior races, they will 
et multiply in the regions of the 
Pacific as they have done in Ame- 
rica. They will yet overlay the 
whole world, as other and inferior 
tribes of mankind have done before 
them. What the world will be then, 
in those latter days, it surpasses 
imagination to conceive. But al- 
ready we begin to see the approach 
of a time when everywhere over 
the face of the earth there will be 
intelligent observers of Nature, 
and enlightened worshippers of her 
Divine Maker. 

It is curious to mark the change 
in the aspect of the earth’s surface 
which has been gradually produced 


‘by the spread of the civilized races 


of mankind. The vast forests which 
once overspread Europe have almost 
disappeared, — over an immense 
area of the New World, especially 
in its northern half, a similar clear- 
ance of the “ forest primeval” . has 
taken place; and in the two great 
empire-regions of Asia, India and 
China, extensive districts once 
covered by continuous woods have 
been denuded of their natural co- 
vering and given to the sun. The 
cereals—the tiny stalks of wheat 
and’ rice and maize—have replaced 
the giant trunks of the forest. A 
corresponding change has_ taken 
place in the fauna of the world. 
The wild animals which tenanted 
with undisputed sway the woody 
surface of the earth, have been 
thinned or exterminated by the 
spread of later-come man. The 
bear, the wolf, the buffalo, lions, 
elephants, tigers, have been driven 
in fast-decreasing numbers into the 
waste corners of the continents: 
and the sheep, the ox, and the horse 
have been carried along with civil- 
ised man in his wanderings to oc- 
cupy in more useful fashion the 
ground vacated by the fers. All the 
wild animals which we have named, 
and many more, once roamed over the 
forest-clad surface of Europe, at a 
time when man had already appear- 
ed on the scene; yet so thoroughly, 
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and for so long a period have some 
of those wild animals been exter- 
minated, and the country been ren- 
dered unsuitable for their existence, 
that it seems almost incredible that 
they should once have abounded in 
our continent. Civilized man has 
revolutionised the original fauna 
and flora of the earth. Under his 
transplanting hand the domesti- 
cated animals now multiply and 
cover the earth in regions where 
originally they were nnknown. To 
Australia especially we have given 
a fauna entirely new, transported 
from the opposite side of the 
world; and we are even importing 
the singing birds of our northern 
woodlands into the forests of the 
Antipodes. The world as it existed 
before man appeared on the scene, 
would hardly recognise itself in the 
strangely altered aspect which it 
now presents. Trees and plants, 
birds and beasts, even the fishes of 
the river, have been transported 
hither and thither till we can hard- 
ly tell where they came from at 
first: and later generations in some 
countries will come to regard as 
aboriginal a fauna and flora created 
in that locality by the arbitrary 
agency of men of our own times. 
And while we thus spread and shift 
to and fro the living occupants of 
the earth’s surface, whether animal 
or vegetable, we at the same time 
gather together specimens of them , 
all, from the most distant corners 
of the globe, and tend and preserve 
them as a study for the wise, and 
as an amusement for the thought- 
less. Our zoological and botanical 
gardens exhibit, in a few acres of 
ground, an epitome of the animal 
and vegetable kingdoms of the 
world. We are coming to know the 
Earth in its fulness: and physical 
science already aspires in many. of 
its branches to the character of uni- 
versality. 

Rightly viewed, it is still only an 
aspiration. But at least a begin- 
ning has been made. Humboldt, 
the greatest traveller and cosmo- 
grapher of our times, has accom- 
plished more than any man in the 
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great work of displaying as a con- 
nected and harmonious: whole the 
varied aspects, configuration, and 
physical phenomena of the globe. 

In his case we behold that rare 
union of lofty intellect and length 
of days which is essential to the ac- 
complishment of great results in 
any work of literature which deals 
with either physical or historical 
science as a whole. Inhis ‘Cosmos’ 
and other works he has laid the 
foundation, and made a noble be- 
ginning, for a science of the physi- 
cal universe, which succeeding ages 
will slowly carry forward. What 
is dark to us, will be plain to 
future . generations; yet will their 
relative success only bring them 
into view of new mysteries and 
‘flaws of knowledge, of which we 
of the present-day hardly dream. 
Karl Ritter is the other illustrious 
name which meets us in this de- 
partment of science. His great 
work on “Geography in connection 
with the nature and history of 
Mankind,” entitles him to be call- 
ed the creator of scientific geogra- 
phy. No longer limiting the réle 
of Geography to the gathering of 
isolated facts, and to presenting 
topographical descriptions, without 
deducing from them an import, he 
aimed at exhibiting everywhere the 
natural and intimate relation which 
exists between the earth and its in- 
habitants—making of Geography, 
in some degree, a physiology of the 
earth. Thus he too, like Hum- 
boldt, aspired to give to his work 
that character of universality which 
is becoming the feature of all the 
greatest scientific works of our age 
—which the educated public of all 
countries now most ardently craves, 
and which; though supremely diffi- 
cult to accomplish, the vast ex- 
pansion of knowledge in _ recent 
times renders in some degree at- 
tainable. 

The last stage of knowledge is a 
map. The best way to clear up 
one’s ideag on any subject, and the 
only way by which they can be gen- 
erally diffused, is to reduce them to 
writing; but it is a vast stride be- 
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yond this to set them forth in a map, 
A map is as it were a pictorial algebra 
of knowledge. In the present day, 
the greatest triumph of science is 
to assume a popular form, and to 
communicate its facts in the mode 
most intelligible and attractive to 
the general public. Not only in 
physical, but in historical science, 
and in many other departments of 
knowledge, we have maps—in which, 
with various degrees of success, the 
accumulated facts are set forth visi- 
bly in little space, communicating, as 
it were instantaneously, knowledge, 
which otherwise could only be at- 
tained by the perusal of a hundred 
volumes, 

Looking first at works of simple 
geography, wé may well admire the 
perfection to which the science and’ 
art of map-making has attained, 
From the time when the great con- 
queror, Sesostris, recorded the jour- 
neyings and campaigns of his victo- 
rious army in maps—of which he 
gave copies, says Eustathius, not 
only to the Egyptians, but to the 
Scythians also, to their great asto- 
nishment,—chartography has ad- 
vanced slowly from age to age. The 
first attempt to determine the posi- 
tion of places and countries was 
by means of climate, as represent- 
ed by the animals of the region; 
the limits.of the torrid zone, for 
example, being marked by the de- 
lineation of negroes, and animals 
of large size, like the elephant and 
rhinoceros, The ancient Egyptians 
and Babylonians, however, invented 
a method of determining the lati- 
tudes of places—in other words, 
their distance from the equator— 
by observing the length of their 
longest and shortest days: which 
they did by erecting a gnomon up- 
on a horizontal plan, and then mea- 
suring the length and shortness of 
the shadow, compared with the 
height of the gnomon. In _ the 
fourth century before Christ, the 
famous school of Alexandria gave 
a new impetus to geographical 
science. Timocharis and Aristillus 
(295 3. ©.) established the position 
of certain stars, according to their 
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longitude and latitude: by-and-by 
these calculations were transferred 
to the ecliptic: and finally, by an 
easy transition, Hipprchus deter- 
mined the different points of the 
earth also according to their latitude 


and longitude, and thereby gave a. 


solid basis to geography by uniting 
it to the unchanging data of astro- 
nomy. But even Ptolemy the geo- 
grapher (who was not a king of 
Egypt, as many fancy him to have 
been), who lived in the second cen- 
tury after Christ, though he no 
longer believed that the earth was 
a plane, still adhered to the notion 
that it was the centre of the solar 
system, and that the sun and plan- 
ets circled round it—an error which 
was not challenged till the day of 
Galileo. Coming down to less dis- 
tant times, the famous chart of Mer- 
eator, published at Cologne in 1569, 
suffices to show what mighty changes 
alike in our knowledge of the 
earth and in the art of map-making 
have been accomplished since then, 
It was he—Gerard Mereator—who 
first demonstrated in his edition of 
Piolemy the errors of the ancient 
system of geography, and_ intro- 
daced the modern mode of project- 
ing maps. Modern geography dates 
from his time, and it is one of the 
honours of the Emperor Charles V. 
that he was a patron of this charto- 
graphic refurmer. Coronelli and 
Mérian of Basle ably followed in 
his steps; and Sanson in France 
geographer to the King), Blaeum in 
Holland (a pupil of Tycho Brahe), 
and Buraeus in Sweden, still further 
advanced the science by attending 
to the details of maps,—for till 
their time little regard was paid to 
the exact distance between one place 
and another. Towards the end of 
the seventeenth century, by which 
time the greater part of the earth’s 
surface had been explored, even the 
externals of maps became less biz- 
arre ; and although mountain-chains 
were still represented by a series of 
isolated cocked hats, marine mon- 
sters, dolphins, and flying-fish are no 
longer seefi disporting themselves 
among the islands which they are 
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large enough to swallow. At length, 
towards the middle of last century, 
appeared two men—D’Anville and 
Buscbing—who may be styled the 
creators of scientific geography. 
D’Anville consecrated a long and 
tranquil life to the work of replacing 
the erroneous systems of former 
times by more accurate conceptions; 
and his vast erudition and sound 
criticism gained for him the appella- 
tion of the French Ptolemy. He 
reformed mathematical geography. 
Busching devoted himself chiefly to 
historical geography, and the actual 
state of empires and nations. He 
had one advantage over D’Anville, 
in his knowledge of modern lan- 
guages—an acquirement absolutely 
indispensable to a geographer of the 
highest class. Soon afterwards, our 
own Arrowsmith (ihe first of the 
name) distinguished himself by the 
excellence of his numerous maps; 
and he bas had a worthy successor 
in the Arrowsmith of the present 
day, whose works would have en-~ 
titled him to a still higher rank if 
they were not somewhat disfigured 
owing to his inadequate knowledge 
of foreign languages. 

At the present time, Berghaus of 
Potsdam, Kiepert of Berlin, and 
Stielet of Gotha, ably maintain the 
reputation of Germany in charto- 
graphic science; Brué, Lapie, Da- 
four, and Maite-Bran the younger, 
with less originality, support the 
reputation of France. The Govern- 
ment maps ot France are admirable, 
but all those which are the result of 
private enterprise are very indiffer- 
ent. In our own country, Mr. A. 
Keith Johnsfon holds a most dis- 
tinguished place, and is a worthy 
rival of the most eminent charto- 
graphers of the Oontinent. His 
erudition is great, and could only 
have been ‘acquired by an early 
concentration ‘of his abilities upon 
the work which was tv be the la- 
bour and honour of his life. A 
map, we have said, is the last stage 
of all knowledge: and this single 
expression implies how mach toil 
and talent are requisite to make a 
good chartographer. Patting out 
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of account his numerous lesser 
works, let any man of ordinary 
refiection tarn over the pages 
of the ‘Royal Atlas’* and the 
‘ Physical Atlas,’t and he will not fail 
to be impressed with the magnitude 
~of the labour, and the scientific and 
artistic ability requisite to their con- 
struction. Not hundreds but thou- 
sands of volumes and charts must 
have been carefully studied and 
compared in order to acquire the 
immense stock of knowledge which 
meets the eye in these beautiful 
maps. A good map is at once book 
and picture: and Mr. Keith John- 
ston’s maps come up to this high 
standard in a manner which leaves 
nothing to be desired. Instead of 
the quaint sights which used to meet 
the eyes of our forefathers—in- 
stead of mountain-chains represent- 
ed by cocked hats or molehills— 
towns and villages by church-like 
buildings, each covering an area of 
50 or 60 miles—forests represented 
by trees each bigger than a town— 
rivers all running in straight courses, 
marked by double lines like roads, 
and as thick at the souree as at the 
mouth,—instead of these things, we 
have now a mode ‘of delineation at 
once scientifically correct and artis- 
tically beautiful. It is a difficult 
matter to increase the information 
contained in a map without produc- 
ing confusion,—as may be illustrated 
by the “ confusion worse confound- 
ed” into which the French topogra- 
phical engineers, despite their great 
experience, fell in their first attempt 
to make a reduced copy of the great 
trigonometrical survey of France. 
But owing to the elaborate thought 
which Mr. Johnston has given to 
chartography, combined with his 
fine taste, the very additional in- 
formation which is crowded into his 
maps is so presented’ as to add 
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beauty to the surface delineated. It 
was a happy device of his own, we 
believe, to colour all portions of the 
map which, represent water—lakes, 
rivers, seas, and their names—in - 
blue: a system which at once in- 
the distinctness, and en- 
hances the pictorial? effect of maps, 
Necessity, with him, has been the 
mother of many happy inventions, 
He has crowded an immense num- 
ber of names of places into his maps, 
yet has ingeniously escaped confu- 
sion, and produced a pleasing effect, 
by employing varieties of clear type, 
by which the relative importance of 
towns, &c., is shown at a glance— 
aided also by the varying forms of 
the town-mark, which is round, 
square, or otherwise, according to 
the size and character of the place 
represented. 

The * Royal Atlas’ represents the 
simple geography of the globe, and 
the kingdoms and other politi- 
cal areas into which it is divided. 
The ‘ Physical Atlas’ completes .the 
picture, and exhibits the varying 
configuration of the earth’s surface, 
and the general phenomena both’ 
of land and sea. By an ingenious 
adaptation of lines and colours, we 
behold exhibited in clear relief the 
mountain-systems, the high table- 
lands, the low-lying plains, the great 
river-basins, the different areas of 
voleanic action, and the portions of 
each continent which are drained 
by one or other of the great oceans. 
The world of waters is similarly 
analysed. The ocean-currents, the 
natural highways of the deep, are 
clearly depicted—with the trade- 
winds—the equatorial belt of the 
great calm, bordered on either side 
by the region of the typhoons and 
other tropical hurrivanes, with their 
circling courses from east to west, 
or from west to east, according as 





* ‘The Royal Atlas of Modern Geography.’ In a Series of entirely Original and 


Authentic Maps. 
the ‘ Physical Atlas,’ &e., 


By Alexander Keith Johnston, F.R.S.E., F.R.G.S., Author of 
With a complete Index of easy reference to each Map, 


comprising nearly 150,000 Places contained in this Atlas. W. Blackwood & Sons, 


Edinburgh and London. 


+ ‘ The Physical Atlas of Natural Phenomena.’ By Alexander Keith Johnston, 
F.R.S.E., &e., Geographer to the Queen of Scotland. W. Blackwood & Sons, 


Edinburgh and London. 
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they lie to the north or south of the 
Line. In other plates we find the 
climate of the earth depicted: one 
map showing us, by the isothermal 
lines, the amount of heat and cold 
which pertains to each part of the 
earth’s surface; and another, the 
relative amount of rain which falls 
in different parts of the world, as 
well as the rainless districts, Then 
also we have the vegetable produc- 
tions of each country shown — the 
region of the cereals, of the cotton- 
plant, of tobacco, sugar-cane, palm- 
tree, &c.; and also the distribution 
of the leading species of the animal 
kingdom. Lastly, we have a map of 
the various races of men; and an- 
other, in which the population of 
the globe is exhibited in accordance 
with its various forms of religion. 
Thus, far more fully than we can 
describe, the leading phenomena of 
the globe are’ set before us at a 
glance—with a distinctness that leaves 
nothing to be desired, and with a 
pictorial effect that hitherto bas been 
unattained. 

M. de Plessis, in the preface to 
his New Geography, printed at Am- 
sterdam in 1700, makes merry at 
the expense of the errors in geo- 
graphy committed by public men. 
Among others he tells us of an 
English ambassador who was at the 
Court of Rome in 1343, at the time 
when M. Bethancourt, a Frenchman, 
discovered the Canaries, then called, 
in memory of the classic legends, 
the “ Fortunate Islands ;” and Pope 
Clement VI. having made a grant of 
them under the name to the Count 
de Clermont—a prince of the blood- 
royal of France and Spain — the 
English ambassador, thinking there 
were no other fortanate islands but 
those of Great Britain, left Rome in 
disgust, and hastened to acquaint 
his King that the Pope had given 
away his dominions! He is equally 
merry at the expense of his own 
countrymen, and tells us that some 
of them, when they heard of a war 
about the Pont Euzine, wondered 
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that one or other of the contending 
parties had not broken it down — 
fancying it was a bridge. Others, 
he says, when they heard of the 
Morea, took it to be the country of 
the Moors; others, again, when the 
talk of the day was about Genoa 
and Lucca, took these places for rich 
Italian ladies. He even mentions 
some others who wrote of ships sail- 
ing from the Caspian to the Euxine 
Sea, in utter ignorance of the fact 
that these seas have no communica- 
tion with one another, and that 
there is a chain of mountains be- 
tween them—a story that is more 
than equalled in later times by a 
wiseacre of our own Government, 
who, long after Bass Strait was dis- 
covered (1798), when a colonial 
officer wrote home urging the neces- 
sity of having a better means of 
communication between Australia 
and Van Diemen’s Land, replied by 
asking, “Why not build a bridge?” 
And so imperfect was the charto- 
graphy even of our own isles a few 
years ago, that we remember the 
astonishment produced by a paper 
read before the Royal Society of 
Scotland, by the late Mr, Galbraith, 
in which that accomplished ma- 
thematician demonstrated that the 
charts of the Firth of Clyde were so 
erroneous that a ship which steered 
according to them would, at a cer- 
tain part, have to pass over dry land ! 
“*Geography,” , said Burke, “is an 
earthly subject, but a heavenly 
study.” It is now studied so widely, 
and comparatively so well, that er- 
rors like any of those above men- 
tioned are out of date. Bat after 
all, we of the present day are no 
exception to the general rule that, 
in science, each generation laugbs 
at its predecessor. We make merry 
with the ancients, and even with 
our medieval ancestors, for their 
systems of geography and bizarre 
beliefs; but terrestrial science still 
has oddities, if not monstrosities, 
enough to give ample verge for the 
ridicule of future times. 
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TONY BUTLER. 


PART II. 


CHAPTER V.--IN LONDON. 


Srrxine one’s fortune is a very 
gambling sort of affair. It is leav- 
ing so much to chance—trusting so 
implicitly to what is called “ luck,” 
that it makes all individual exertion a 
merely secondary process —a kind 
of “ auxiliary screw” to aid the gale 
of Fortune. It was pretty much in 
this spirit that Tony Butler arrived 
in London, nor did the aspect of 
that mighty sea of humanity serve 
to increase his sense of self-reliance. 
It was not merely his loneliness 
that he felt in that great crowd, but 
it was his utter inutility—his actual 
worthlessness— to all others. If 
the gamester’s sentiment, to try his 
luck, was in his heart, it was the 
spirit of a very poor gambler, who 
had but one ‘‘throw” to risk on 
fortune; and thus thinking he set 
out for Downing Street. 

If he was somewhat disappoint- 
ed in the tamble-down ruinous old 
mass of building which held the 
state secrets of the empire, he was 
not the less awe-struck as he found 
himself at the threshold where the 
great men who guide empires were 
accustomed to passin. With a bold 
effort he swung back the glass door 
of the inner hall and found himself 
-in presence of a very well-whiskered, 
imposing-looking map, who, seat- 
ed indolently in a deep arm-chair, 
was busily engaged in reading the 
‘Times.’ A glance over the top of 
the paper was sufficient to assure 
this great official that it was not 
necessary to interrupt his perisal 
of the news;on the stranger’s ac- 
count, and so he read on undis- 
turbed. 

“TI have a letter here for Sir 
Harry Elphiostone,” began Tony ; 
“can I deliver it to him?” 

“*You can leave it in that rack 
yonder,” said the other, pointing to a 
glass-case attached to the wall. 





“Bat I wish to give it myself — 
with my own hand.” 

“Sir Harry comes down to the 
office at five, and, if your name is 
down for an audience, will see you 
after six.” 

“* And if it is not down?” 

“He won’t see you, that’s all.” 
There was an impatience about the 
last words that implied he had lost his 
place in the newspaper, and wished to 
be rid of his interrogator. 

“And if I leave my letter here, 
when shall I call for the answer?” 
asked Tony, diffidently. 

“ Any time from this to this day 
six weeks,” said the other, with a 
wave of the hand to imply the audi- 
ence was ended. 

“ What if I were to try his private 
residence ?” said Tony. 

“ Eighty-one Park Lane,” said 
the other aloud, while he mumbled 
over to himself the last line he had 
read, to recall his thoughts to the 
passage. 

“You advise me then to go 
there ?” 

“Always cutting down, always 
slicing off something!” muttered 
the other, with his eyes on the 
paper. “‘ For the port-collector of 
Hallihololulo three hundred and 
twenty pounds. Mr. Scrudge moved 
as amendment that the vote be re- 
duced by the sum of seventy-four 
pounds eighteen and _ sevenpence, 
being the amount of the collec- 
tor’s salary for the period of his 
absence from his post during the 
prevalence of the yellow fever on 
the coast. The honourable member 
knew a gentleman, whose name he 
was unwilling to mention publicly, 
but would have much pleasure in 
communicating confidentially to any 
honourable gentleman at either side 
of the House, who had passed several 
days at Haccamana, and never was 
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attacked by any form of yellow 
fever. That was a home thrust, 
eh?” cried the reader, addressing 
Tony. “Not such an easy thing 
to answer old Scrudge there?” 

“T’m a poor opinion on sach mat- 
ters,” said Tony, with humility; 
“but pray tell me, if I were to call 
at Park Lane——” 

The remainder of his question 
was interrupted by the sudden start 
to his legs of the austere porter, as 
an effeminate-looking young man, 
with his hat set on one side, and a 
glass to his eye, swung wide the door, 
and walked up to the letter-rack. 

“Only these, Willis?” said he, tak- 
ing some half-dozen letters of vari- 
ous sizes. 

“ And this, sir,” said the* porter, 
handing him Tony’s letter; “but 
the young man thinks he’d like to 
have it back;” while he added, in 
a low but very significant tone — 
“He’s going to Park Lane with it 
himself.” 

The young gentleman turned 
round at this, and took a very 
leisurely survey of the man who 
contemplated a step of such rare 
audacity. 

“ He’s from Ireland, Mr. Damer,” 
whispered the porter, witha half- 
kindly impulse to make an apology 
for such Ignorance. 

Mr. Damer smiled faintly, and 
gave a little nod, as though to say 
that the explanation was sufficient ; 
and again turned towards Tony. 

“IT take it that you know Sir 
Harry Elphinstone?” asked he. 

“T never saw him; but he knew 
my father very well, and he'll re- 
member my name.” 

“Knew your father! and in what 
capacity, may I ask ?” 

“In what capacity!” repeated 
Tony, almost fiercely. 

“Yes; I mean, as what—on what 
relations did they stand to each 
other ?” 

“As school-fellows at Westmin- 
ster, where he fagged to my father; in 
the Grenadier Guards afterwards, 
where they served together; and, 
last of all, as correspondents, which 
they were for many years.” 





“ Ah, yes,” sighed the other, as 
though he had read the whole story, 
and a very painful story too, of 
change of fortune and rained con- 
dition. “ But still,” continued he, 
‘I'd scarcely. advise your going 
to Park ‘Lane. He don’t like it. 
None of them like it.” 

“Don’t they?” said Tony, not 
even vaguely guessing at whose 
prejadices he was hinting, but feel- 
ing bound to say something. 

“No, they don’t,” rejoined Mr, 
Damer, in a half-confidential way. 
“There is such a deal of it—fellows 
who were in the same ‘eleven’ at 
Oxford, or widows of tutors, or 
parties who wrote books—I think 
they are the worst, but all are 
bores, immense bores! You want 
to get something, don’t you?” 

Tony smiled, as much at the oddity 
of the question, as in acquiescence. 

“T ask,” said’ the other, “‘ because 
you'll have to come to me; I’m 
private secretary, and I give away 
nearly all the office patronage. 
Come up-stairs;” and with this he 
led the way up a very dirty stair- 
case to a@ still dirtier corridor, off 
which a variety of offices opened, 
the open doors of which displayed 
the officials in all forms and aitti- 
tudes of idleness—some asleep, some 
reading newspapers, some at lunch- 
eon— and two were sparring with 
boxing-gloves. 

“Sir Harry writes the whole night 
through,” said Mr. Damer, “ that’s 
the reason these fellows have their 
own time of it now;”’ and with this 
bit of apology he ushered Tony into 
a small but comfortably-furnished 
room, with a great coal-fire in the 
grate, though the day was a sultry 
one in autumn. P 

Mr. Skeffington Damer’s first’ care 
was to present himself before a look- 
ing-glass, and arrange his hair, his 
whiskers, and his cravat; having done 
which he told Tony to be seated, 
and threw himself into a most com- 
fortably padded arm-chair,: with a 
writing-desk appended to one side 
of it. 

“I may as well open your letter. 
Iv’s not marked private, eh?” 
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“‘ Not. marked private,” said Tony, 
“but, its contents are strictly cor- 
fidential.” 

“ But it will be in the waste- 
paper basket to-morrow morning, 
for all that,” said Damer, with a 
pitying compassion for the other's 
innocence. ‘“‘ What is it you are 
looking for— what sort of thing?” 

“I scarcely know, because l’m 
fit for so little; they tell me the 
colonies, Australia or New Zea- 
land, are the places for fellows like 
me.” 

“Don’t believe a word of it,” 
cried Damer, energetically. “A 
man with any ‘go’.in him can do 
fifty thousand times better at home. 
You go some thousand miles away 
—for what? to crush quartz or 
hammer limestone, or pump water, 
or carry mud in baskets, at a dollar, 
two dollars, five dollars, if you like, 
a-day, in a country where Dillon, 
one of our fellows that’s under-secre- 
tary there, writes me word he paid 
thirty shillings for a pot of Yar- 
mouth bloaters. It’s a rack hum- 
bug all that about the colonies — 
take my word for it!” 

“ But what is there to be done at 
home, at least for one like me?” 

“Scores of things: go on the 
Exchange — go in for a rise, go in 
for a fall. Take Peruvian Twelves 
—they’re splendid—or Montezu- 
man mining scrip. I did a little in 
Guatemalas last week, and I expect 
a capital return by next settling- 
day. If you think all this too 
gambling, get named Director of a 
company. ‘There’s the patent phos- 
phorus blacking, will give fifty 
pounds for a respectable chairman ; 
or write a novel, that’s the easiest 
thing in life, and pays wonderfully,— 
Herd and Dashen give a thousand 
down, and double the money for 
each edition; and it’s a fellow’s 
own fault if it ain’t a success. 
Then there’s patent medicine and 
scene-painting — any one can paint 
@ scene, all done with a great brush 
—this fashion; and you get up to 
fifteeen, ay, twenty pounds a-week. 
By the way, are you active?” 
“‘Tolerably so. Why do you ask?” 
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said Tony, smiling at the impetuous 
incoherence of the other’s talk. 

“Just hold up this newspaper—so 
—not so high—there. Don’t move; 
a very little to the right.” So say- 
ing Mr. Damer took three sofa- 
cushions, and placed them in a line 
on the floor; and then, taking off 
his coat and waistcoat, retired to a 
distant corner of the room. ‘Be 
steady, now; don’t move,” cried he; 
and then, with a brisk run, he dasb- 
ed forward and leaped head-fore- 
most through the extended news 
paper, but with so vigorous a spring 
as to alight on the floor a consider- 
able distance in advance of the 
cushions, so that he arose with a 
bump on his forehead, and his nose 
bleeding. 

“Admirably done! splendidly 
done!” cried Tony, anxious to cover 
the disaster by a well-timed ap- 
plause, 

“T never got. so much as a scratch 
before,” said Damer, as he proceed- 
ed to sponge his face. “I’ve done the 
clock and the coach-window at the 
Adelphi, and they all thought it was 
Salter. I could have five pounds 
anight and a free benefit. Is it 
growing black around the eye? I 
hope it’s not growing black around 
the eye?” 

“Let me bathe it for you. By the 
way, have you any one here could 


‘manage to get you a little newly- 


baked dough? That’s the boxer’s 
remedy for a bruise. If I knew 
where to go, I'd fetch it myself.” 
Damer looked up from his bath- 
ing proceedings, and stared at the 
good-natured readiness. of one 80 
willing to oblige as not to think of 
the ridicule that might attach to his 
kindness. ‘‘ My servant will go for 
it,” said he ; “ jast pull that bell, will 
you, and I'll send him. Is not it 
strange how I could have done this?” 
continued he, still bent on explain- 
ing away his failure; ‘‘ what a nose 
I shall have to-morrow! Eh, what's 
that? It’s Sir Harry’s bell ringing 
away furiously! Was there ever the 
like of this! The only day he should 
have come for the last eight months! ” 
The bell now continued to ring vio- 
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lently, and Damer had nothing for it 
but to huddle on his coat and rush 
away to answer the summons. 

Though not more than ten min- 
utes absent, Tony thought the time 
very long ; in reality, he felt anxious 
about the poor fellow, and eager to 
know that his disaster had not led to 
disgrace. 

“Never so much as noticed it,” 
eaid Damer—*‘ was so fall of other 
matters. I suspect,” added he, in a 
lower tone—* I suspect we are going 
out.” 

“Out where?” asked Tony, with 
simplicity. 

“Ont of office, out of power,” re- 
plied the other, half-testily ; then 
added, in a more conciliatory voice, 
“Tl tell you why I think so. He 
began filling up all the things that 
are vacant. I have just named two 
colonial secretaries, a chief-justice, 
an auditor general, and an inspector 
of convicts. I thought of that for 
you, and handed him your letter; 
but before he broke the seal he had 
filled up the place.” 

“So, then, he has read the letter ?” 

“Yes, he read it twice; and when 
TI told him you were here in waiting, 
he said, ‘ Tell him not to go; I'll see 
him.’” 

The thought of presenting him- 
self bodily before the great man 
made Tony feel nervous and uncom- 
fortable; and, after a few moments 
of fidgety uneasiness, he said — 
“What sort of person is he? what is 
he like ?” : 

“Well,” said Damer, who now 
stood over a basin, sponging his eye 
with cold water, “ he’s shy—very shy 
—but you'd never guess it; for he 
has a bold abrupt sort of way with 
him; and he constantly answers his 
own questions, and if the replies dis- 
please him, he growsirritable. You've 
seen men like that ?” 

“T cannot say that I have.” 

“Then it’s downright impossible to 
say when he’s in good humour with 
one, for he’ll stop short. in a laugh and 
give you such a pull up!” 

“That is dreadful!” exclaimed 
Tony. 

“J can manage him! They say in 





the office I’m the only fellow that ever 
could manage him. There goes his 
bell—that’s for you ; wait, here, how- 
ever, till I come back.” 

Damer hurried away, but was 
back in a moment, and beckoned to 
Tony to follow him, which he did 
in a state of flurry and anxiety that 
a real peril would never have caused 
him. 

Tony found himself standing in the 
minister’s pane where he remain- 
ed for fall a couple of minutes be- 
fore the great man lifted his head 
and ceased writing. “Sit down,” 
was the first salutation; and as he 
took a chair, he had time to remark 
the stern but handsome features of a 
large man somewhat past the prime of 
life, and showing in the lines of his 
face traces of dissipation as well as of 
labour. 

“ Are you the son of Watty But- 
ler?” asked he, as he wheeled his 
chair from the table and confronted 
Tony. 

“My father’s name was Walter, 
sir,” replied Tony, not altogether 
without resenting this tone of alluding 
to him. 

“Walter! nothing of the kind; 
nobody ever called him anyffiing 
but Watty, or Wat Tartar, in the 
regiment. Poor Watty! you are 
very like him—not so large—not so 
tall.” 

“ The same height to a hair, sir.” 

“ Don’t tell me; Watty was an inch 
and half over you, and much broader 
in the chest. I think I ought to 
know; he has thrown me scores of 
times, wrestling, and I suspect it would 
puzzle you to do it.” ‘ 

Tony’s face flushed; he made no 
answer, but in his heart of hearts he’d 
like to have had a trial. 

Perhaps the great man expected 
some confirmation of his hemp or 
perhaps he had his own doubts about 
its soundness ; but whatever the rea- 
son, his voice was more peevish as he 
said, “TI have read your mother’s note, 
but for the life of me I cannot see 
what it points to. What has become 
of your father’s fortune? he had some- 
thing, surely.” 

“Yes, sir, he had a younger son’s 
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portion, but he risked it in a specu- 
lation—some mines in Canada—and 
lost it.” 

“ Ay, and ‘dipped’ it too by ex- 
travagance! There’s no need to tell 
me how he lived; there wasn’t so 
wasteful a fellow in the regiment ; he’d 
have exactly what he pleased, and 
spend how he liked, And what has it 
come to? ay, that’s what I ask—what 
has it come to? His wife comes here 
with this petition—for it is a petition 
—asking—I'll be shot if I know what 
she asks,” 

“Then I'll tell you,” burst in Tony ; 
“she asks the old brother-officer of 
her husband— the man who in his 
letters called himself his brother— 
to befriend his son, and _ there’s 
nothing like a petition in the whole 
of it.” 

“What! what! what! This is 
comething I’m not accustomed to! 
You want to make friends, young 
man, and you must not begin by out- 
raging the very few who might 
chance to be well disposed towards 
you.” 

Tony stood abashéd and over- 
whelmed, his cheeks on fire with 
shame, but he never uttered a word. 

“J have very little patronage,” 
said Sir~ Harry, drawing himself up 
and speaking in a cold, measured 
tone; “the colonies appoint their 
own officials, with a very few excep- 
tions. I could make you a Bi- 
shop or an Attorney-General, but I 
couldn’t make you a Tide-waiter ! 
What can youdo? Do you write a 
good hand?” 

“ No, sir ; it is legible, that’s all.” 

“ And, of course, you know nothing 
of French or German?” 

“A little French; not a word of 
German, sir.” 

“I'd be surprised if you did. It 
is always when a fellow has utterly 
neglected his education that he comes 
to a government for a place. The 
belief apparently is, that the State 
supports a large institution of incap- 
ables, eh ?”’ 

“Perhaps there is that impression 
abroad,” said Tony, defiantly. 

“Well, sir, the impression, as you 
phrase it, is unfounded, I can 





affirm. I have already declared it in 
the House, that there is not a Goy- 
ernment in Europe more ably, more 
honestly, or more zealously served 
than our own. We may not have 
the spirit of discipline of the French, 
or the bureaucracy of the Prussian; 
but we have a class of officials proud 
of the departments they administer ; 
and, let me tell you, it’s no small 
matter — very keen, after retiring 
pensions.” 

Either Sir Harry thought he had 
said a smart thing, or that the 
theme suggested something that 
tickled his fancy, for he smiled 
pleasantly now on Tony, and looked 
far better tempered than _ before. 
Indeed, Tony laughed at the abrupt 
peroration, and that laugh did him no 
disservice. 

“Well, now, Butler, what are we 
to do with you?” resumed the min- 
ister, good-humouredly. “It’s not 
easy to find the right thing, but I'll 
talk it over with Damer. Give him 
your address, and drop in upon him 
occasionally — not too often, but now 
and then, so that he shouldn't forget 
you. Meanwhile, brush up your 
French and Italian, I’m glad you 
know Italian.” 

“ But I do not, sir ; not a syllable 
of the language.” 

“Oh, it was German, then; don’t 
interrupt me. Indeed, let me take 
the occasion to imprese upon you that 
you have this great fault of manners 
— a fault, I have remarked, prevalent 
among Irishmen, and which renders 
them excessively troublesome in 
the House, and brings them 
frequently under the reproof of 
the Speaker. If you read the 
newspapers you will have seen this 
yourself.” 

Second to a censure of himself, the 
severest thing for poor Tony to ep- 
dure was any sneer at his country- 
men; but he made a great effort to 
remain patient, and did not utter a 
word. ; 

“Mind,” resumed the minister, 
“don’t misunderstand me, I do 
not say that your countrymen are 
deficient in quickness and a certain 
ready-witted way of meeting emer- 
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gencies. Yes, they have that as well 
as some other qualities of the same 
order, but these things won't make 
statesmen. This was an old bat- 
tle-ground between your father and 
myself thirty years ago. Strange 
to think I should have te fight over 
the same question with his son now.” 

Tony did not exactly perceive 
what was his share in the conflict, 
but he still kept silence. 

“Your father was a clever fel- 
low, too, and he had a brother—a 
moch cleverer, by the way — there's 
the man to serve you—Sir Omerod 
Batler. He’s alive, I know, for I 
saw his pension certificate not a 
week ago. Have you written to 
him ?” 

“No, sir. My father and my uncle 
were ,not on speaking terms for 
years, and it is not likely I would 
appeal to Sir Omerod for assistance,” 

‘The quarrel, or coolness, or 
whatever it was, might have been 
the fault of your father.” 

“No, sir, it was not.” 

“Well, with that I have no con- 
cern. All that I koow is, your 
uncle is a man of a certain influ- 
ence—at least with his own party 
—which is not ours, He is, be- 
sides, rich; an old bachelor, too, if 
I’m not mistaken; and so, ft might 
be worth the while of a young fellow 
who has his way to make in life to 
compromise a little of his family 
ride.” 

“T don’t think so; I won't do 
it,” broke in Tony, hotly. “If 
you have no other counsel to give 
me than one you never would have 
given to my father, all I have to 
say is, I wish I had spared myself 
the trouble, and my poor mother 
the cost of this journey.” 

If the great man’s wrath was 
moved by the insolent boldness of 
the first part of this speech, the 
Vibrating voice and the emotion 
that accompanied the last words 
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touched him, and going over to 
where the young man stood, he laid 
his hand kindly on his shoulder, 
and said, “ You'll have to keep this 
warm temper of yours in more sub- 
jection, Butler, if you want to get 
on in life. The advice I gave you 
was very worldly, perhaps ; but when 
you live to be my age such will 
be the temper in which you'll come 
to consider most thinge. And, after 
all,” said he, with a smile, “ you're 
only the more like your father for it! 
Go away, now; look up your deci- 
mals, your school classics, and such- 
like, to be ready for the Civil Ser- 
vice people, and come back here in 
a week or so—let Damer know 
where to find you,” were the last 
words, as Tony retired and left the 
room. 

‘““Well, what success?” cried 
Damer, as Tony entered his room. 

“T can searcely tell you, but this 
is what took place,’ and he re- 
counted, as well as memory would 
serve him, all that had happened. 

“Then it’s all right—you are 
quite safe,” said Damer. 

“T don’t see that, particularly as 
there remains this examination.” 

“Humbug, nothing but humbug! 
They only plack the ‘swells,’ the 
fellows who have taken a double- 
first at Oxford. No, no, you're as 
safe as a church ; you'll get—let me 
see what it will be—you’ll get the 
Postmastership of the Bahamas; 
or be Deputy Coal-meter at St, He- 
lena; or who knows if he'll not give 
you that thing he exchanged for 
vother day with F.O. It’s a Oon- 
sul’s place, at Trincolopolis. It was 
Cole of the Blues had it, and he 
died ; and there are four widows of 
his now claiming the pension. Yes, 
there’s where you'll go, rely on’t. 
There’s the bell again. Write your 
address large, very large on that 
sheet of paper and I'll send you 
word when there’s anything up.” 


CHAPTER VI.—DOLLY STEWART. 


Tony’s first care when he got his mother. 
back to his hotel was to write to her impatience would be to hear 


He knew how great 
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of him, and it was a sort of comfort 
to himself, in his loneliness, to sit 
down and pour out his hopes and his 
anxieties before one who loved him. 
He told her of his meeting with the 
minister, and by way of encourage- 
ment mentioned what Damer had 
pronounced upon that event. Nor 
did he forget to say how gratefal he 
felt to Damer, who, “after all, with 
his fine-gentleman airs and graces, 
might readily have turned a cold 
shoulder to a rough-looking fellow 
like me.” 

Poor Tony! in his friendlessness 
he was very grateful for very little. 
Nor is there anything which is more 
characteristic of destitution than 
this sentiment. It is as with the 
schoolboy, who deems himself rich 
with a half-crown ! 

Tony would have liked much 
to make some inquiry about the 
family at the Abbey; whether any 
one had come to ask after or look 
for him; whether Mrs. Trafford had 
sent down any books for his mo- 
ther’s reading, or any fresh flowers 
—the only present which the widow 
could be persuaded to accept; but 
he was afraid to touch on a theme 
that had so many painful memories 
to himself. Ab, what happy days 
he had passed there! what a bright 
dream it all appeared now to look 
back on! The long rides along the 
shore, with Alice for his companion, 
more free to talk with him, less 
reserved than Isabella; and who 
could, on the pretext of her own 
experiences of life—she was a widow 
of two-and-twenty— caution him 
against so many pitfalls, and guard 
him against so many deceits of the 
world. It was in this same quality 
of widow, too, that she could go 
out to sail with him alone, making 
long excursions along the coast, 
diving into bays and landing on 
strange islands, giving them curious 
names as they went, and fancying 
that they were new voyagers on un- 
known seas., 

Were such days ever to come 
back again? No, he knew they 
could not. They never do come 
back, even to the luckiest of us; 
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and how far less would be our en- 
joyment of them if we but knew 
that each fleeting moment could 
never be reacted! “I wonder, is 
Alice lonely? Does she miss me? 
Isabella will not care so much, She 
has books and her drawing, and she 
is so self-dependent; but Alice, 
whose cry was, ‘Where’s Tony?’ 
till it became a jest against her in 
the house. Oh, if she but knew 
how I envy the dog that lies at her 
feet, and that can look up into her 
soft blue eyes, and wonder what she 
is thinking of! Well, Alice, it has 
come at last, Here is the day you 
so long predicted. I have set out 
to seek my fortune, but where is the 
high heart and the bold spirit you 
promised me? I have no doubt,” 
cried he, as he paced his room im- 
patiently, “there are plenty who 
would say, it is the life of luxurious 
indolence and splendour that I am 
sorrowing after —that it is to be a 
fancied great man—to have horses 
to ride, and servants to wait on me, 
and my every wish gratified, —it is 
all this I am regretting. But J know 
better! I'd be as poor as ever I was 
and consent never to be better, if 
she’d just let me see her, and be with 
her, and love her, to my own heart, 
without ever telling her. And now, 
the day has come that makes all 
these bygones!” 

It was with a choking feeling in 
his throat almost hysterical — that 
he went down stairs and into the 
street to try and walk off his gloomy 
humour, The great city was now 
before him—a very wide and a 
very noisy world — with abundance 
to interest and attract him, had his 
mind been less intent on his own 
future fortunes; but he felt that 
every hour he was away from his 
poor mother was @ pang, and every 
shilling he should spend would be a 
privation to her. Heaven only could 
tell by what thrift and care and 
time she had laid by the few pounds 
he had carried away to pay his jour- 
ney! As his eye fell upon the tempt- 
ing objects of the shop-windows, 
every moment displaying something 
he would have liked to have brought 
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pack to her—that nice warm shawl 
—that pretty clock for her mantel- 
piece—that little vase for her flow- 
ers; how he despised himself for 
his poverty, and how meanly he 
thought of a condition that made 
him a burden where he ought to have 
been a benefit. Nor was the thought 
the less bitter that it. reminded him 
of the wide space that separated 
him from her he had dared to love! 
“It comes to this,” cried he bitterly 
to himself, ‘‘ that I have no right to 
be here; no right to do anything, 
or think of anything that I have 
done. Of the thousands that pass 
me, there is not, perhaps, one the 
world has not more need of than 
of me! Is there even one of ail 
this mighty million that would have 
a kind word for me, if they knew 
the heavy heart that was weighing 
me down?” At this minute he sud- 
denly thought of Dolly Stewart, 
the Doctor’s daughter, whose ad- 
dress he had carefully taken down 
from his mother, at Mr. Alexander 
M‘Gruder’s, 4 Inverness Terrace, 
Richmond. 

It would be a real pleasure to see 
Dolly’s good-humoured face, and hear 
her merry voice, instead of those 
heavy looks and bisy faces that 
addled and confused him; and s0, 
as-much to fill up his time as to spare 
his purse, he set out to walk to Rich- 
mond. 

With whatever gloom and depres- 
sion he began his journey, his spirits 
rose as he gained the outskirts of 
the town, and rose higher and higher 
as he felt the cheering breezes. and 
the perfumed air that swept over 
the rich meadows at either side of 
him. It was, !besides, such a loxu- 
riant aspect of country as he had 
never before seen nor imagined — 
fields cultivated like gardens, trim 
hedgerows, ornamental trees, pic- 
turesque villas on every hand. How 
beautiful it all seemed, and how 
happy ! Was not Dolly a lucky girl 
to have her lot thrown in sach a 
paradise? How enjoyable she must 
find it all! — she whose good spirits 
knew always how “to take the 
most out of” whatever was pleasant. 





How he pictured her delight in a 
seene of such loveliness ! 

“That's Inverness Terrace 
der,” said a policeman, of whom he 
inquired the way — “that range of 
small houses you see there,” and he 
pointed to a trim-looking row of 
cottage-houses on a sort of artificial 
embankment which elevated them 
above the surrounding buildings, 
and gave a view of the Thames as 
it wound through the rich meadows 
beneath. They were neat with that 
English mneatness which at once 
pleases and shocks a foreign eye — 
the trim propriety that loves com- 
fort, but bas no heart for beauty. 
Thus each was like his neighbour: 
the very jalousies were painted the 
same colour; and every ranuncalus 
in one garden had his brother in the 
next. No. 4wassoon found, and Tony 
rang the bell and inquired for Miss 
Stewart. 

“She’s in the school-room with 
the young ladies,” said the woman- 
servant; “but if you'll step in and 
tell me your name, I'll send her to 

ou.” 

“Just say that I have come from 
her own neighbourhood ; or, better, 
say Mr. Tony Butler would be glad 
to see her.” He had scarcely -been 
a moment in the neat but formal- 
looking front palour, when 4 very 
tall, thin, somewhat severe-looking 
lady — not old, nor yet young — en- 
tered, and, without any salutation, 
said, “ You asked for Miss Stewart, 
sir —are you a relative of hers ?.” 

“No, madam. My mother and 
Miss Stewart’s father are neighbours 
and very old friends ; and being by 
accident in London, I desire to seé 
her, and bring back news of her to 
the Doctor.” 

“At her father’s request, of 
course ? ” 

“No, madam ; I cannot say so, for 
I left home suddenly, and had no time 
to tell him of my journey.” 

“Nor any letter from him?” 

“ None, madam.” 

The thin lady pursed up her 
parched lips, and bent her keen, 
cold eyes on the youth, who really 
felt his cheek grow hot under the 
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scrutiny. He knew that his confes- 
sion did not serve to confirm his posi- 
tion; and he heartily wished himself 
out of the house again. 

““T think, then, sir,’ said she, 
coldly, “ it will serve every purpose if 
I inform you, that Miss Stewart is 
well; and if I tell Aer, that you were 
kind enough to call and ask after 
her.” 

‘‘]’m sure you are right, madam,” 
said he hurriedly, moving towards the 
door, for already he felt as if the 
ground was on fire beneath him— 
“ quite right ; and I'll tell the Doctor 
that though I didn’t see Miss Dora, 
she was in good health, and very hap- 

“T didn’t say anything about her 
happiness that I remember, sir ; but 
as | see her now passing the door, I 
may leave that matter to come from 
her own lips. Miss Stewart,” cried 
she, louder, “there is a gentleman 
here, who has come to inquire after 
you.” A very pale but nicely fea- 
tured young girl, wearing a cap—ber 
hair had been lately cut short in a fe- 
ver—entered the room, and, with a 
sudden flush that made her positively 
handsome, held out her hand to young 
Batler, saying, ‘‘Oh, Tony, I never 
expected to see you here! how are all 
at home ?” 

Too much shocked at the change in 
her appearance to speak, Tony could 
only mumble out a few broken words 
about her father. 

“ Yes,” cried she, eagerly, “ his last 
letter says that he rides old Dobbin 
about just as well as ever; perhaps it 
is, says he, that having both of us 
grown old together, we bear our years 
with more tolerance to each other ; 
but won’t you sit down, Tony? you're 
not going away till I have talked a 
little with you.” 

“Ts the music lesson! finished, 
Miss Stewart?” asked the thin lady, 
sternly. 

“Yes, ma’am, we have done every- 
thing but sacred history.” 

“Everything bat the one im- 
portant task, you might have said, 
Miss Stewart; but, perhaps, you 
are not now exactly in the tempera- 
ment to resume teaching for to-day ; 


and, as this young gentleman's mis- 
sion is apparently to report, not 
only on your health, but your happi- 
ness, I shall leave you a quarter 
of an hour to give him his instruc- 
tions.” 

“T hate that woman,” muttered To- 
py, as the door closed after her. 

“No, Tony, she’s not unkind; 
but she doesn’t exactly see the 
world the way you and I used long 
ago. What a great big man you 
have grown!” 

“And what a fine tall girl, you! 
And I used to call you a stump.” 

“ Ay, there were few compliments 
wasted between us in those days; but 
weren’t they happy !” 

“Do you remember them all, Dol- 
l 2.73 
TA Every one of them—the climbing 
the big cherry tree the day the branch 
broke, and we both fell into the mel- 
on-bed ; the hunting for eele under the 
stones in the river—wasn’t that rare 
sport? and going out to sea in that 
leaky little boat, that I’d not have 
courage to cross the Thames in now! 
—ob, Tony, tell me, you never were so 
jolly since?” 

“TI don’t think I was; and what's 
worse, Dolly, I doubt if I ever shall 
be ” 


The tone of deep despondency of 
these words went to her heart, and 
her lip trembled as she said— 

“Have you had any bad news of 
late? is there anything gone wrong 
with you?” , 

‘No, Dolly, nothing new, nothing 
strange, nothing beyond the fact, 
that I have been staring at, though 
I did not see it, three years back, 
that I am a great hulking idle dog, 
of no earthly use to himself or to 
anybody else. However, I have 
opened my eyes to it at last, and 
here I am, come to seek my fortune, 
as we used to say long ago, which, 
after all, seems a far nicer thing in a 
fairy book than when reduced to a 
fact.” 

Dolly gave a little short cough, 
to cover a faint sigh which escaped 
her, for she, too, knew something 
about seeking her fortune, and that 
the search was not always a success- 
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“And what are you thinking of 
doing, Tony ?” asked she, eagerly. 

“Like all lazy good-for-nothings, 
I begin by begging; that is to say, 
I have been to a great man this 
morning who knew my father, to ask 
him to give me something—to make 
me something.” 

“A soldier, I suppose?” 

“No; mother won’t listen to that. 
She’s so indignant about the way they 
treated my poor father about that 
good-service pension—one of a race 
that has been pouring out their 
blood like water for three centuries 
back—that she says she’d not let me 
accept a commission if it were offer- 
ed to me, without it came gcoupled 
with a full apology for the wrong 
done my father ; and as I am too old 
for the navy, and too ignorant for 
most other things, it will push all 
the great man’s ingenuity very close 
to find out the corner to, suit 
me.” 

“They talk a deal about Austra- 
lia, Tony; and, indeed, I sometimes 
think I’d like to go there myself. 

I read in the ‘Times’ tiother day 
that a dairymaid got as much as 
forty-six pounds a year and her 
board; ,only fancy, forty-six pounds 
a-year! Do you know,” added she, 
in a cautious whisper, ‘‘I have only 
eighteen pounds here, and was in 
rare luck too, they say, to get it.” 

“What if we were to set out to- 
gether, Dolly?” said he, laughing; 
but a deep scarlet flush covered her 
face, and though she tried to laugh 
too, she had to turn her head away, 
for the tears were in her eyes. 

“But how could you turn dairy- 
_ Dolly ?” cried he, half reproach- 
ully. 

, “Just as well, or rather better, 
than you turn shepherd or gold-dig- 
ger. As to mere labour, it would be 
nothing ; as to any loss of condition, 
I'd not feel it, and therefore not suffer 
hy 

“Ob, I have no snobbery myself 
about working with my hands,” add- 
ed he, hastily; “heaven help me if 
I had, for my head wouldn’t keep me ; 
but a girl’s. bringing-up is so differ- 
ent from a boy's; she oughtn’t to 





do anything menial out of her own 
home,” 

“We ought all of us just to do 
our best, Tony, and what leaves us 
less of a burden to others — that’s 
my reading of it; and when we do 
that we'll have a quiet conscience, 
and that’s something that many a 
rich man. couldo’t buy with all his 
money.” 

“I think it’s the time for the cbil- 
dren’s dinner, Miss Stewart,” said 
the grim lady, entering, “I am 
sorry it should cut short an inter- 
view so interesting.” 

A half-angry reply rose to Tony's 
lips, when a look from Dora stop- 
ped him, and he stammered out— 

“May I call and see you agaio 
before I go back?” 

“When do you go back, young 
gentleman ?”’ asked the thin lady. 

“That’s more than I can tell. 
This week if I can; next week if I 
must.” 

“If you'll write me a line then, 
and say what day it would be your 
convenience to come down here, I 
will reply, and state whether it will 
be Miss Stewart’s and mine to re- 
ceive you.” xo, 

‘‘Come at-all events,” said Dora, 
in a low voice, as they shook hands 
and parted. 

“Poor Dolly!” muttered he, as he 
went his way towards town. “ What 
between the pale cheeks, and the 
cropped hair, and the odious cap, I’d 
never bave known her!” He sud- 
denly heard the sound of footsteps 
behind him, and turning he saw her 
running towards him at full speed. 

“You had forgotten your cane, 
Tony,” said she, half breathless, 
“and I knew it was an old favourite 
of yours, and you'd be sorry to think 
it was lost. Tell me one thing,” 
cried she, and her cheek flushed 
even a deeper hue than the exercise 
had given it, ‘could you — would 
you be a clerk—in a merchant's 
office, I mean? ” 

“Why do you ask me, Dolly?’ 
said he, for her eager and anxious 
face directed all his solicitude from 
himself to her. 

“If you only would, and could, 
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Tony,” continued she, “ write. No; 
make papa write me a line to say 
so. There, I have no time for more; 
I have already done enough to se- 
cure me a rare lesson when I get 
back. Don’t come here again.” 





She was gone before ‘he could 
answer her; and with a heavier 
heart, and a very puzzled head, he 
resumed his road to London, “ Don’t 
come here again” ringiog in his head 
as he went. 


CHAPTER VII.—LYLE ABBEY AND ITS GUESTS. 


The company at Lyle Abbey saw 
very little of Maitland for some 
days after his arrival: he never ap- 
peared of a morning, he only once 
came down to dinner; his pretext 
was indifferent health, and Mark 
showed a disposition to quarrel with 
any one who disputed it. Not, in- 
deed, that the squirearchy then pre- 
sent were at all disposed to regret 
Maitland’s absence. They would 
infinitely rather have discussed his 
peculiarities in secret committee 
than meet himself in open debate. 
It was not very easy to say why 
they did not like him, but such was 
the fact. It was not that he over- 
bore them by any species of assump- 
tion; he neither took on him airs 
of superior station nor 2f superior 
knowledge ; he was nei,.er insolent 
nor haughty ; nor was hé even, what 
sometimes is not less resented, care- 
less ‘and indifferent. His’ manner 
was a sort of middle term between 
popularity-seeking and inattention. 
The most. marked trait in it was 
one common enough in persons who 
have lived much on the Continent— 
@ great preference for the society of 
ladies, making him almost ignore or 
avoid the presence of the men around 
him. Not that Maitland was what 
is called petit maitre; there was 
not any of that flippant prettiness 
which is supposed to have its fas- 
cination for the sex; he was quiet 
without any touch of over-serious- 
ness, very respectfal, and, at the 
same time, with an insinuated friend- 
liness as though the person he talked 
to was one selected for especial 
cordiality ; and there was a sort of 
tender languor, too, about him, that 
implied some secret care in his heart, 
of which each who listened to his 
conversation was sure to fancy that 


she war, one day, to become the choe- 
en depositary. 

“Do you know, Bella,” said Mrs, 
Trafford, as they sat together at the 
fire in her dressing-room, “I shall 
end by half-liking him.” 

“T haven’t got that far, Alice, 
though J own that I am less in dread 
of him than I was. His superiority 
is not so crushing as I feared it might 
be; and, certainly, if he be the Ad- 
miral Orichton Mark pretends he i 
he takes every possible pains to avoi 
all display of it.” ‘ 

“There may be some imperti- 
nence in that,” said the other. “ Did 
you remark how he was a week here 
before he as much as owned he knew 
anything of music, and listened to 
our weary little ballads every even- 
ing without a word? and last 
night, ont of pure caprice, as it 
seemed, he sits down, and sings 
song after song of Verdi's difficult 
music, with a tenor that reminds one 
of Mario.” 

“And which has quite convinced 
old Mrs. Maxwell that he is a pro- 
fessional, or, as she called it, ‘a sing- 
ing map,’” 

“She would call him a sketching 
man, if she saw the caricature he 
made of herself in the pony carriage, 
which he tore up the moment he 
showed to me,” 

“One thing is clear, Alice — he 
means that we should like him; but 
he is foo clever to set about it in any 
vulgar spirit of captivation.” 

“That is, he seeks regard for 
personal qualities rather more than 
admiration for his high gifts of in- 
tellect. Well, up to this, it is his 
cleverness that I like.” 

“What puzzles me is why he 
ever came here. He is asked about 
everywhere, has all manner of great 
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houses open to him, and stores of 
fine people, of whose intimacy you 
can see he is prond, and yet he 
comes down to a dull country place 
in a dull county; and, stranger 
than all, he seems to like it,” 

“John Hunter cays it is debt,” said 
Mrs. Trafford. 

“ Mark Fortescue hints that a rich 
and handsome widow has something 
to say to it.” 

“ Paul M’Clintock declares that he 
saw your picture by Ary Scheffer in 
the Exhibition, and fell madly in love 
with it, Bella.” 

“ And old Colonel Orde says that 
he is intriguing to get in for the 
borough of Coleraine; that he saw 
him in the garden t’other morning 
with a list of the electors in his 
hand.” 

“My conjecture is, that he is 
intolerably bored everywhere, and 
came down here to try the effects of 
anew mode of the infliction that he 
bad never experienced before. What 
else would explain a project I heard 
him arrange for this morning,—a walk 
with Beck Graham !”’ 

“Yes, I was in the window 
when he asked her where she 
usually went in those wanderings 


over the fern hills, with that great cess 


umbrella; and she told him to 
visit an old lady — a Mrs. Butler — 
who had been a dear friend of her 
mother’s ; and then he said, ‘I wish 
you’d take me with you. I have a 
positive weakness for old ladies ;’ 
and so the bargain was struck, that 
they were to go to the cottage to-day 
together.” 

“ Beck, of course, fancying that it 
means a distinct avowal of attention 
to herself.” 

“And her sister, Sally, very fully 
persuaded that Maitland is a suitor 
for her hand, and cunningly sectring 
Beck’s good offices before he risks a 
declaration.” 

“Sally already believes chat Mark 
is what she calls ‘landed ;’ and she 
gave me some pretty broad hints 
about the insufferable pretensions of 
younger sons, to which class she con- 
signs him.” 

“ And Beck told me yesterday, in 


confidence, that Tony had been sent 
away from home by his mother, as 
the last resource against the con- 
arenas of his fatal. passion . for 
er.” 

“Poor Tony,” sighed the young 
widow, “he never thought of her.” 

“ Did he tell you as much, Alice?” 
said her sister, slyly. 

“No, dear; it is the one subject 
— I mean love in any shape — that 
we never discussed. The poor boy 
confessed to me all his griefs about 
his purposeless, idle life, his mo- 
ther’s straitened fortune, and _ his 
uncle’s heartless indifference ; every- 
thing, in short, that lay heavily on his 
heart.” 

“Everything but the heaviest, 
Alice,” said the other, smiling. 

“Well, if he had opened that 
sorrow, I’d have heard him without 
anger; I’d have honestly told him 
it was a very vain and fruitless paur- 
suit. But still my own heart weuld 
have declared to me, that a young 
fellow is all the better for some ro- 
mance. of this. kind—that it elevates 
motives, and dignifies actions, and, 
not least of all advantages, makes 
him very uncompanionable for crea- 
tures of mere dissipation and ex- 
” 

“But that, of course, you were 
merely objective the while—the source 
from which so many admirable re- 
sults were to issue, and never so much 
as disturbed by the breath of his at- 
tachment. Isn’t that so? ” 

“I'd have said, You're a very silly 
boy if you imagine that anything can 
come of all this.” 

“And if be were to ask for the 
reason, and say, Alice, are you not 
your own mistress — rich — free to do 
whatever you incline to do? Why 
should you call me a fool for loving 
you?” 

“Take my word for it, Bella, he’ll 
never risk the answer he'd be sure 
to meet to such a speech,” said 
the other, haughtily; and Isabella, 
who felt a sort of awe of her sister 
at certain moments, desisted from 
the theme. “Look! yonder they go, 
Maitland and Rebecca, not exactly 
arm-in-arm, but with bent-down 
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heads, and that propinquity that im- 
plies close converse.” 

“TI declare I feel quite jealous—I 
mean on your account, Bella,” said 
Mrs. Trafford. 

“Never mind my interests in the 
matter, Alice,” said she, reddening ; 
“it isa matter of the most complete 
indifference to me with whom he 
walks or talks. Mr. Norman Mait- 
land is not to me one whit more of 
consequence than is Toby Butler to 
my sister.” 

“That’s a confession, Bella—a con- 
fession wrung out of a hasty moment ; 
for Tony certainly likes me, and J know 
it.” 

‘¢ Well, then, the cases are not 
similar, for Mr. Maitland does not 
care for me; or if he does, I don’t 
know it, nor do I want to know 
it.” 

“Come, darling, put on your 
shawl, and let us have a_ breezy 
wiik on the cliffs before the day 
darkens; neither of these gentle- 
men are worth the slightest es- 
trangement between such sisters as 
we are. Whether Tony likes me or 
not, don’t steal him from me, and 
I'll promise you to be just as loyal 
with regard to the other. How I'd 
like to know what they are talking of 
there!” 

As it is not impossible the read- 
er may in some slight degree par- 
ticipate in the fair widow’s senti- 
ment, we mean to take up the 
conversation just as it reached the 
time in which the remark was ap- 
plied to it. Miss Becky Graham was 
giving her companion a_ eketchy 
description of all the ‘persons then 
at the Abbey, not taking any espe- 
cia] care to be epigrammatic or pic- 
turesque, but to be literal and truth- 
ful. 

“Mrs. Maxwell—an old horror— 
tolerated just because she owns Tilney 
Park, and can leave it to whom she 
likes ; and the Lyles hope it will fall 
to Mark, or possibly to Bella. They 
stand to win on either.” 

“ And which is the favourite?” ask- 
ed Maitland, with a faint smile. 

“ You’d like to think Isabella,” said 
Miss Becky, with a sharp piercing 
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glance to read his thoughts at an un- 
guarded moment, if he had such, “ but 
she is not. Old aunt Maxwell—she’s 
as much your aunt as theirs—detests 
girls, and has, E actually believe, 
thoughts of marrying again. By the 
way, you said you wanted money — 
why not ‘go in’ there? eight thous 
and a-year in land, real estate, and a 
fine old house with some great timber 
around it.” 

“T want to pay my old debts, not 
incur new ones, my dear Miss Gra 
ham.” 

“T’m not your dear Miss Graham 
—I’m Beck, or Becky, or I’m 
Miss Rebecca Graham, if you want 
to be respectful. But what do you 
say to the Maxwell handicap? I 
could do you a good turn there; 
she lets me say what I please to 
her.” 

“I'd rather you'd give me that 
privilege with yourself, charming Re 
becca.” 

“Don’t, I say; don’t try that 
tiresome old dodge of mock flat 
tery. I’m not charming, any more 
than you are honest or straightfor- 
ward. Let us be on the square— 
do you understand that? of course 
you do. Whom shall I trot out 
next for yon?—for the whole lot 
shall be disposed of without any 
reserve. Will you have Sir Arthur, 
with his tiresome Indian _ stories, 
enhanced to himself by all the lacs 
of rupees that are associated with 
them? Will you have the gay wid- 
ow, who married for pique, and in- 
herited a great fortune by a blun- 
der? Will you have Isabella, who 
is angling for a coronet, but would 
not refese you if you are rich 
enough? Will you have that very 
light dragoon, who thinks ‘ ours’ 
the standard for manners in Europe? 
—or the two elder brothers, grey- 
headed, pale-faced, — husky-voiced 
civil servants, working hard to make 
a fortune in advance of a liver com- 
plaint? Say the ‘number,’ and the 
animal shall be led out for inspec- 
tion.” 

“ After all, it is scarcely fair in 
me to ask it, for I don’t come as 8 
buyer.” 
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‘‘ Well, if you have a taste for that 
sort of thing—are we out of sight of 
the windows?—if so, let me have a 
cigarette like that you have there. I 
haven’t smoked for five months, Oh! 
isn’t it a pleasure ?” 

“Tell me about Mrs. Butler—who 
is she? ” 

“She is Mrs. Butler: and her 
husband, when he was alive, was 
Colonel Butler, militarily known 
as Wat Tartar; he was a terrible 
pipeclay; and her son Tony is 
the factotum at the Abbey; or 
rather he was, till Mark told him 
to shave a poodle, or singe a pony, 
or paint a wheelbarrow —I forget; 
but I know it was something he had 
done once out of good-homour, and 
the hussar creature fancied he’d 
make him do it again through an in- 
dignity.” 

“And he—I mean Butler—stands 
upon being a gentleman ?” 

“T should think he does; is not his 
birth good? ” 

“ Certainly ; the Butlers are of an 
old stock.” 

“They talk of an uncle, Sir Ram- 
rod—it isn’t Ramrod, but it’s like it 
—a tiresome old fellow, who was 
envoy at Naples, and who married, 
I believe, a ballet-dancer, and who 
might leave Tony all his fortune, if he 
liked—which he doesn’t.” 

“ Having no family of his own?” 
asked Maitland, as he puffed his cigar. 

“None; but that doesn’t matter, 
for he has turned Jesuit, and will 
leave everything to the sacred some- 
thing or other in Ronfe. I’ve heard 
all that from old Widow Butler, 
who has a perfect passion for talk- 
ing of her amiable brother-in-law, 
as she calls him. She hates him— 
always did hate him—and taught 
Tony to hate him; and with all that 
it was only yesterday she said to 
me that perhaps she was not fully 
justified in sending back unopened 
two letters he had written to her — 
one after the loss of some Canadian 
bonds of hers, which got rumoured 
abroad in the newspapers; the other 
was on Tony’s coming of age; and 
she said, ‘ Becky, I begin to suspect 
that I had no right to carry my own 


unforgiveness to the extent of an in- 
jury to my boy—tell me what you 
would do,’” 

“ And what was your answer? ” 

“T’d have made it up with the old 
swell. I'd say, Is not this boy more 
to you than all those long-petticoated 
tonsured humbugs, who can always 
cheat some one or other out of an 
inheritance? I'd say, Look at him, 
and you'll fancy it’s Walter telling you 
that he forgives you.” 

“Tf he be like most of his order, 
Miss Becky, he’d only smile at your 
appeal,” said Maitland coldly. 

“ Well, I’d not let it be laughing 
matter with him, I can tell you; 
stopid wills are broken every day 
of the week, and I. don’t think the 
Jesuits are in such favour in England 
that a jury would decide for them 
against an English. youth of the kith 
and kin of the testator.” 

“ You speak cleverly, Miss Graham, 
and you show that you know all the 
value that attaches to popular sym- 
pathy in the age we live in.” 

“ And don’t you agree with me?” 

“ Ah, there’s a deal to be said on 
each side.” 

“Then, for heaven’s sake, don’t 
say it. There—no—more to the left 
—there, where you see the blue 
smoke rising over the rocks—there 
stands the widow’s cottage. I don’t 
know how she endures the loneli- 
ness of it. Could you face such a 
life?” 

“A double solitude — what the 
French call an ‘ egoisme @ deux’ — is 
not so insupportable. In fact, it all 
depends upon ‘the partner with 
whom we share our isolation.’” He 
threw a tone of half tenderness into 
the words that made them very sig- 
nificant, and Rebecca gave him one 
of her quick sudden glances with 
which she often read a secret motive. 
This time, however, she failed. There 
was nothing in that sallow but hand- 
some face that revealed a clue to any- 
thing. 

“Til have to ask Mrs. Batler’s 
leave before I present you,” said she, 
suddenly. 

_“ Of course, I'll await her permis- 
sion.” 
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“The ecbances are she'll say no; 
indeed, it is all but certain she 
will.” 

“Then I. must resign myself to 
patience and a cigar till you come 
out again,” said he, calmly. 

“Shall I say that there’s any rea- 
son for your visit? Do you know 
apy Butlers, or have you any relation- 
ship, real or pretended, with the fam- 
ily, that would make a pretext for 
coming to see her?” 

Had Miss Graham only glanced 
as keenly at Maitland’s feature’ now 
as she had a few moments back, she 
might have seen a faint—a very 
faint flush cross his cheek, and 
then give way to a deep paleness. 
“No,” said he, coldly, “I cannot 
pretend the shadow of a claim to 
her acquaintance, and I can scarcely 
presume to ask you to present me as 
a friend of your own, except in the 
common acceptation given to the 
word.” 

“Oh, I'll do that readily enough. 
Bless your heart, if there was any- 
thing to be gained by it I’d call you 
my cousin, and address you as Nor- 
man all the time of the visit.” 

“If you but knew how the familiari- 
ty would flatter me, particularly were 
I to return it!” 

“And call me Becky—I hope! 
Well, you are a cool hand!” 

“My friends are in the habit of 
amusing themselves with my diflidence 
and my timidity.” 

“They must be very ill off for a 
pastime, then. I used to think 
Mark Lyle bad enough, but his is a 
blashing bashfulness compared to 
yours.” 

“You only see me in my struggle 
to overcome a natural defect, Miss 
Graham—just as a coward assumes 
the bully to conceal his poltroonery ; 
you regard in me the mock audacity 
that strives to shroud a most painful 
modesty.” 

She looked full at him for an in- 
stant, and then burst into a loud 
and joyful fit of laughter, in which 
he joined without the faintest show 
of displeasure. ‘* Well, I believe 
you are good-tempered,” said she, 
frankly. 
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“The best in the world; I am 
very seldom angry; I never bear 
malice.” 

‘‘Have you any other good quali- 
ties?” asked she, with a slight mock- 
ery in her voice. 

“ Yes—many: I am trustful to the 
verge of credulity ; I am generous to 
the limits of extravagance ; I am un- 
swerving in my friendships, and with- 
out the taint of a single selfishness in 
all my nature.” 

“ How nice that is! or how nice it 
must be!” 

“TI could grow eloquent over m 
gifts, if it were not that my bashful- 
ness might embarrass me.” 

“ Have you any faults?” 

“T don’t think so; at least I can’t 
recall any.” 

“ Nor failings?” 

“ Failings! perhaps,” said he, du- 
biously ; “ but they are, after all, mere 
weaknesses,— such as a liking for 
splendour—a love of luxury generally 
—a taste for profusion, a sort of regal 
profusion, in daily life, which occasio 
ally jars with my circumstances, mak: 
ing me, not irritable—I am never ir- 
ritable—but low-spirited and depress- 
ed.” 

“Then, from what you have told 
me, I think I’d better say to Mre. But- 
ler that there’s an angel waiting out- 
side who is most anxious to make her 
acquaintance,” 

“Do so; and add, that he'll fold 
his wings, and sit on this stone, till 
you come to fetch him.” 

“Au revoir, Gabriel, then,” said 
she, passing in at the wicket, and 
taking her way through the little 
garden. 

Maitland sat discussing in his 
own mind the problem how far 
Alcibiades was right or wrong in 
endeavouring to divert the world 
from any criticism of himself by 
a certain alteration in his dog's tail, 
rather opining that in our day, at 
least, the wiser course would have 
been to avoid all comment whatso- 
ever,—the imputation of an eccen- 
tricity being only second to the accu- 
sation of a crime. With the Greeks 
of that day the false scent was pro- 
bably a snecess; with the English 
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of ours, the real wisdom is not to 
be hunted. “Oh, if it were all to 
be done again, how very differently 
I should do it !” 

“Indeed, and in what respect?” 
said a voice behind his shoulder. 
He looked up and saw Beck Graham 
gazing on him with something of 
interest in her expression. “ How 
so?” cried she again, Not in the 
slightest degree discomposed or 
flarried, he lay lazily back on the 
sward, and, drawing his hand over 
his eyes to shade them from the 
sun, said, in a half-languid weary 
tone, “If it were to do again, I'd 
go in for happiness.” 

“What do you mean by happi- 
ness ?” 

“What we all mean by it: an 
organised selfishness, that draws a 
close cordon round our home, and 
takes care to keep out, so far as 
possible, duns, bores, fevers, and 
fashionable acquaintances. By the 
way, is your visit ended, or will she 
see me ?” 

“Not today. She hopes to-mor- 
row to be able. She asks if you 
are of the Maitlands of Gillie—Gil- 
lie, not ‘ Crankie’ but a sound like 
it—and if your mother’s name was 
Janet.” 

“ And I trast, from the little you 
know of me, you assured her it 
could not,” said he, calmly. 

“Well, I said that I knew no 
more of your family than all the rest 
of us up at the Abbey, who have 
been sifting all the Maitlands in the 
three kingdoms, in the hope of find- 
Ing you.” 

‘“‘How flattering! and, at the 
same time, how vain a labour! The 
name came to me with some fortune. 
I took it as I’d have taken a more 
ill-sounding one, for money! Who 
wouldn’t be baptised in bank 
stock? I hope it’s not on the plea 
of my mother being Janet, that she 
consents to receive me?” 

“She hopes you are Lady Janet's 
son, and that you have the Mait- 
land eyes, which it seems are dark, 
and a something in their manner 
which she assures me was espe- 
cially captivating.” 
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“And for which, I tt, you 
vouched ?” 8 

“Yes, I said you were a clever 
sort of person, that could do a num- 
ber of things well, and that I for one 
didn’ quarrel with your vanity. or 
conceit, but thonght them rather 
good fun,” 

“So they are! and we'll laugh at 
them together,” said he, rising, and 
preparing to set out. “ What a bless- 
ing to find one that really under- 
stands me! I wish to heaven that 
you were not engaged |” 

“ And who says | am ?” cried she, 
almost fiercely. 

“Did I dream it? Who knows? 
The fact is, my dear Miss Becky, 
we do talk with such a rare freedom 
to each other, it is pardonable to 
mix up one’s reveries with his actual 
information. How do you call that 
ruin yonder ?” 

“ Danluce.” 

“And that great 
it 2” 

“ Fairhead.” 

“Til take a long walk to-morrow, 
and visit that part of the coast.” 

“You are forgetting you are to 
call on Mrs. Butler.’’ 

“So I was. At what hour are 
we to be here?” 

“There is no question of ‘we’ 
in the matter; your modesty must 
make its advances alone.” 

“You are not angry with me, 
carissima Rebecca ?” 

“Don’t think that a familiarity 
is less a liberty because it is dreseed 
in a foreign tongue.” 

“ Bat it would ‘out;’ the expres- 
sion forced itself from my lips in 
spite of me, jast as some of the 
sharp things you have been saying 
to me were perfectly irrepressible.” 

“ T suspect you like this sort of spar- 
ring ?” 

“ Delight in it.” 

“So do I. There’s only one con- 
dition I make: whenever you mean 
to take off the gloves, and intend to 
hit out hard, that you'll say so be- 
fore. Is that agreed ?” 

“Tt’sa bargain.” 

She held ont her hand frankly, 
and he took it as cordially; and in 


bluff beyond 
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a hearty squeeze the compact was 
ratified. 

“Shall I tell you,” said she, as 
they drew nigh the Abbey, ‘that 
you are a great puzzle to us all here? 
We none of us can guess how 80 
great a person as yourself should 
condescend to come down to such an 
out-o’-the-world spot, and waste his 
fascinations on such dull company.” 

“Your explanation, I'll wager, 
was the true one: let me hear it.” 

“I called it eccentricity; the 


oddity of a man who had traded so 
long in oddity that he grew to be 
inexplicable, even to himself, and 
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that an Irish country house was 
one of the few things you had not 
‘done,’ and that you were deter. 
mined to ‘do’ it.” . 

“There was that, and something 
more,” said Maitland, thoughtfully, 

“The ‘something more’ being, I 
take it, the whole secret.’ 

“As you read me like a book, 
Miss Rebecca, all I ask is, that 
you'll shat the volume when you've 
done with it, and not talk over it with 
your literary friends,” 

“Tt is not my way,” said she, 
half pettishly; and they reached the 
door as she spoke. 


CHAPTER VIII.-—-SOME EXPLANATIONS, 


or 


If there was anything strange ‘ 
0 


inexplicable in the appearance 
one of Maitland’s pretensions in an 
unfrequented and obscure part of 
the world— if there was matter 
in it to puzzle the wise heads of 
squires, and make couniry intelli- 
gences look confused, there is no 
earthly reason why any mystifica- 
tion should be practised with our 
reader. He at least is under our 
guidance, and to him we impart 
whatever is known to ourselves. 
For a variety of reasons, some of 
which this history later on will dis- 
close — others, the less imminent, we 
are free now to avow — Mr. Norman 
Maitland had latterly addressed 
much of his mind to the political 
intrigues of a foreign country: that 
country was Naples. He had known 
it—we are not free to say how, at 
this place—from his childhood; 
he knew its people in every rank 
and class; he knew its dialect in 
all its idioms. He could talk the 
slang of the lazzaroni, and the wild 
patois of Calabria, just as fluently 
as that composite language which 
the King Ferdinand used, and which 
was a blending of the valgarisms 
of the QOhiaja with the Frenchified 
chit-chat of the Court. 

There were events happening in 
Italy which, though not for the 
moment involving the question of 
Naples, suggested to the wiser heads 


in that conntry the sense of a com- 
ing peril. We cannot, at this place, 
explain how or why Maitland should 
have been a sharer in these deeds; 
it is enough to say that he was one 
of a little’ knot who had free access 
to the palace, and enjoyed constant 
intercourse with the King — free to 
tell him of all that went on in his 
brilliant capital of vice and levity — 
to narrate its duels, its defalcations, 
its intrigues, its family scandals 
and domestic disgraces—to talk of 
anything and everything but one; 
—not a word on politics was to 
escape them; never in the most 
remote way was a syllable to drop 
of either what was happening in 
the State, or what comments the 
French or English press might pass 
on it. No allusion was to escape 
on questions of government, nor the 
name of a minister to be spoken, 
except he were the hero of some 
notorious scandal. All these oe 
cautions could not stifle fear. The 
menials had seen the handwriting 
on the wall before Belshazzar’s eyes 
had fallen on it. The men who 
stood near the throne saw that it 
rocked already. There was bat 
one theme within the palace —the 
fidelity of the army; and every 
rude passage between the soldiery 
and the people seemed to testify 
to that faithfalness. Amongst those 
who were supposed to enjoy the 
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sovereign confidence — for none, in 
reality, possessed it—was the Count 
Caffarelli, a man of very high family 
and large fortune, and, though not 
in the slightest degree tinctured 
with Tiberalism in politics, one 
of the very few Neapolitan nobles 
who either understood the drift, or 
estimated the force, of the party of 
action. He foresaw the coming 
struggle, and boded ill of its re- 
sult, With Mr. Maitland he lived 
in closest intimacy. The Italian, 
though older than the Englishman, 
had been his companion in years 
of dissipation, In every capital of 
Europe these two men had left 
traditions of extravagance and ex- 
cess. They had an easy access to 
the highest circles in every city, 
and it was their pleasure to mix in 
all, even to the lowest. Between 
them there had grown what, be- 
tween such men, represented a 
strong friendship — that is, either 
would readily have staked his life 
or his fortune; in other words, have 
fought a duel, or paid the play- 
debts of the other. Each knew 
the exact rules of honour which 
guided the conduct of the other, and 
knew besides that no other principles 
than these held any sway or influence 
over him. 

Caffarelli saw that the Bourbon 
throne was in danger, and with it 
the fortunes of all who adhered to 
the dynasty. If all his prejadices 
and sympathies were with mon- 
archy, these would not have pre- 
vented him from making terms 
with the revolution, if he thought 
the’ revolution could be trusted; 
but this was precisely what he did 
not, could not, believe. ‘ Oeux qui 
sont Bleus restent Bleus,” said the 
first Napoleon; and so Caffarelli 
assured himself that a “ canaille” 
always would be a canaille. Philip 
Egalité was a case in point of what 
came of such concessions; there- 
fore he decided it was better to 
stand by the monarchy, and that 
real policy consisted in providing that 
there should be a monarchy to stand 


To play that mock game of popu- 


larity, the being cheered by "he 
lazzaroni, was the extent of tolera- 
tion to which the King could be 
persuaded. Indeed, he thought 
these vivas the hearty outburst of 
a fervent and affectionate loyalty, and 
many of his ministers -appeared 
to concur with him. Caffarelli, 
who was Master of the Horse 
deemed otherwise, and confessed 
to Maitland that, though assassina- 
tion was cheap enough in the quar- 
ter of Santa Lucia, there was a most 
indiscriminating indifference as to 
who might be the victim, and that 
the old Marquess di Montanara, 
the Prefect of the Palace, would 
not cost a “carlino” more than the 
veriest follower of Mazzini. 

Both Caffarelli and Maitland en- 
joyed secret sources of information. 
They were members of that strange 
league which has a link in every 
grade and class of Neapolitan so- 
ciety, and makes the very highest 
in station the confidant and the 
accomplice of the most degraded 
and the meanest. This sect, called 
La Cemorra, was originally a mere 
system of organised extortion, driv- 
ing, by force of menace, an impost 
on every trade and occupation, and 
exacting its dues by means of 
agents well known to be capable 
of the greatest crimes. Oaffarelli, 
who had long employed its services 
to assist him in his intrignes or 
accomplish his vengeances, was 4 
splendid contributor to its resources, 
He was rich and munificent; he 
loved profusion, but he adored it 
when it could be made the main- 
spring of some dark and mysterious 
machinery. Though the Camorra 
was not in the remotest degree 
political, Oaffarelli learned, through 
its agency, that the revolationary 
party were hourly gaining strength 
and courage. They saw the grow- 
ing discontent that “spread abroad 
about the raling dynasty, and they 
knew how little favour would be 
shown the Bourbons by the West- 
ern Powers, whose counsels had 
been so flatly rejected, and whose 
warnings despised. They felt that 
their hour was approaching, and 
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tht Northern Italy would soon 
hasten to their aid if the work of 
overthrow were once fairly begun. 
Their only doubts were, lest the 
success, when achieved, should have 
won nothing for them. It may be 
as in Forty-eight, said they; we 
may drive the King out of Naples, 
as we drove the Austrians out of 
Milan, and after all only be con- 
quering a larger kingdom for the 
House of Savoy. Hence they hesi- 
tated and held back; nor were 
their fears causelesss For what 
had revolution poured forth its 
blood like water in Paris? to raise 
up the despotism of the Second 
Empire! 

Caffarelli was in’ possession of all 
this; he knew what they hoped, 
and wished, and feared. The Ca- 
morra itself numbered many pro- 
fessed evolutionists (“ Reds,” as 
they liked to be called) in its sect, 
but was itself untinctured by poli- 
tics. The wily Count thought that 
it was a pity so good an organisa- 
tion should be wasted on mere ex- 
tortion and robbery. There were 
higher crimes they might attain to, 
and grander interests they might 
subserve. Never, perhaps, was the 
world of Europe so much in the 
hands of a few powerful men. 
Withdraw from it, say half-a-dozen— 
one could name them at once — and 
what a change might come over the 
Continent! Caffarelli was no as- 
gassin; but there are men, and he 
was one of them, that can trifle 
with great crimes, just as children 
play with fire; who can jest with 
them, laugh at them, and sport 
with them, till, out of mere familiar- 
ity, they forgot the horror they 
should inspire and the penalty they 
enforce. He had known Orsini 
intimately, and liked him; nor did 
he talk of his memory with less 
affection that »he had died beneath 
the guillotine. He would not him- 
self engage in a crime that would 
dishonour his name; but he knew 
there were a great number of people 
in the world who could no more be 
punctilious about honour than about 
the linen they wore — fellows who 
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walked in rags and dined off garlic. 
Why should they stick at trifles? 
They had no noble escutcheons to 
be tarnished, no splendid names, 
no high lineage to be disgraced, 
In fact, there were crimes that be- 
came them, just as certain forms of 
labour suited them. They worked 
with their hands in each case, 
Amongst the Camorra he knew 
many such, The difficulty was to 
bring the power of the sect to bear 
upon the questions that engaged 
him. It would not have been diffi- 
cult to make them revolutionists — 
the one word pillage would have 
sufficed for that; the puzzle was 
how to make them royalists. Mere 
pay would not do. These fellows 
had got a taste for irregular gain. 
To expect to win them over by pay, 
or retain them by discipline, was to 
hope to convert a poacher by invit- 
ing him to a battue. Caffarelli had 
revolved the matter very long and 
carefully; he had talked ,it over 
scores of times with Maitland. They 
agreed that the Camorra had great 
capabilities, if one only could use 
them. Through the members of that 
league in the army they had learned 
that the ae «5 the long-vaunted 
reliance of the monarchy, could 
not be trusted. Many regiments 
were ready to take arms with the 
Reds; many more would disband 
and return to their homes. As for 
the navy, they declared there was 
not one ship’s company would stand 
by the Sovereign. The most well- 
affected would be neutral; none 
save the foreign legions would fight 
for the King. The question then 
was, to reinforce these, and at once 
— «a matter far more difficult than 
it used to be. Switzerland would 
no longer permit this recruitment. 
Austria would give none but her 
criminals. America, it was said, 
abounded in ardent adventurous 
spirits, that would readily risk life 
in pursuit of fortune ; but then the 
cause was not one which, by any 
ingenuity, could be made to seem 
that of liberty. Nothing then re- 
mained but Ireland. There there 
was bravery and poverty both. 
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Thousands, who had no fears and 
very little food, ready for any enter- 
rise, but far readier for one which 
could be dignified as being the 
battle of the Troth and the cause 
of the Holy Father. 

An Irish legion, some five or six 
thousand devout Catholics and val- 
jant soldiers, was a project that the 
Minister of War at once embraced. 
His Excellency saw Maitland on it, 
and talked over the whole plan. 
Maitland was himself to direct all 
its operations. COaffarelli would cor- 


respond with him from Naples, and 
in case of any complication or dif- 
— 


shroud the Minister from 
attac Ample funds would be 
provided. The men could be en- 
gaged as labourers upon some great 
public work, and forwarded in small 
drafts to a convenient port. Arms 
could be easily procured from Liege. 
Officers could be readily obtained, 
either Irish, or Poles or Hunga- 
rians who could speak English. In 
a word, all the details had been 
well discussed and considered, and 
Maitland, on arriving in London, 
had again talked over the project 
with wise and crafty heads, whose 
prudent counsels showed him how 
little fit he was personally to nego- 
tiate directly with the Irish peasant, 
and how imperative above all 
things it was to depute this part of 
his task to some clever native, capa- 
ble of employing the subordinates 
hé needed. “ Hide yourself,” said 
they, “in some out-of-the-way spot 
in Wales or Scotland; even the far 
north of Ireland will do; remain 
anywhere near enough to have fre- 
quent communication with your 
agent, but neither be seen nor known 
in the plot yourself. Your English 
talk and your English accent would 
destroy more confidence than your 
English gold would buy.” 

Sach an agent was soon found— 
&® man admirably adapted in many 
respects for the station. He had 
been an adventurer all his life ;— 
served with the French in Austria, 
and the Austrians in the Banat; 
held an independent command of 
Turks during the Orimean war; be- 
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sides episodically having “done a 
little,” as he called it, on the Indian 
frontier with the Yankees; and 
served on the staff of Rosas at La 
Plata;— all his great and varied 
experiences tending to one solitary 
conviction, that no real success was 
ever to be attained in anything 
except by means of Irishmen; nor 
could cokes, peace, and loyalty be 
ever established anywhere. without 
their assistance. If he was one of 
the bravest men living, he was one 
of the most pushing and imperti- 
nent! he would have maintained a 
point of law against the Lord Chan- 
cellor, and contested tactics with a 
Marshal of France. He thought 
himself the ornament of any socie- 
ty he entered, and his vanity, in 
matters of intellect, was only sur- 
passed by his 1 conceit. And 
now one word as to his appearance. 
With the aid of cleverly constructed 
boots he stood five feet four, but 
was squarely, stoutly built, broad 
in the chest, and very bow-legged; 
his head was large, and seemed 
larger froma mass of fiery red hair, 
of which he was immensely vain as 
the true Celtic colour; he wore 
great whiskers, a moustache, and 
chin tuft; but the flaming hue of 
these seemed actually tamed and 
toned down beside his eyes, which 
resembled two flaring carbuncles. 
They were the most excitable, quar- 
relsome, restless pair of orbs that 
ever beamed in a human head. 
They twinkled and sparkled with 
an incessant mischief, and they 
darted such insolent glances right 
and left, as seemed to say, ‘“‘Is there 
any one present who will presame to 
contradict me? ” 

His boundless self-conceit would 
have been droll if it bad not been 
s0 offensive. His theory was this: 
all men detested him; all women 
adored him. Europe had done 
little better than intrigue for the 
last quarter of a century what coun- 
try could secure his services. As 
for the insolent things he had said 
to kings and emperors, and the soft 
speeches that empresses and queens 
had made to himself, they would 
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fill a volume. Believe him, and he 
had been on terms of more than 
intimacy in every royal palace of 
the Continent. Show the slightest 
semblance of doubt in him, and the 
chances were that he’d have had you 
‘out ” in the morning. 

Amongst his self-delusions, it was 
one to believe that his voice and 
accent were peculiarly insinuating. 
There was, it is true, a certain slip- 
pery insincerity about them, but 
the vulgarity was the chief charac- 
teristic; and his brogue was that. of 
Leinster, which, even to Irish ears, is 
insufferable. 

Such was, in brief, the gentle- 
man who called himself Major 
M’Oaskey, Knight-Commander of 
various orders, and O©.S. in the 
Pope’s Household — which, _inter- 
preted, means Qameriere Secreto 
—a something which corresponds to 
gentlemen in waiting. Maitland 
and be had never met. They had 
corresponded freely, and the letters 
of the Major had by no means made 
a favourable impression upon Mait- 
land, who had more than once for- 
warded extracts from them to tlie 
committees in London, pettishly 
asking, “if something better could 
not be found than the writer of 
this rabbish.” And yet, for the 
work before him, “ the writer of 
this rubbish” was a most compe- 
tent band. He knew his country- 
men well—knew how to approach 
them by those mingled appeals to 
their love of adventure and love 
of gain—their passion for fighting, 
for earelessness, for disorder; and, 
above all, that wide uncertainty as 
to what’is to come, which is to an 
Irishman’s nature the most irresist- 
ible of all seductions. The Major 
had established committees — in 
other words, recruiting depots — ig 
several county towns; had named 
a cousiderable number of petty offi- 
cers; and was only waiting Mait- 
land’s orders whether or not he 
should propose the expedition to 
adventurous but out-at-elbows 
young fellows of a superior station 
—the class from -which officers 
might be taken. We have now 
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said enough of him and the project 
that engaged him to admit of our 
presenting him to our readers in one 
of his brief epistles. It was dated: 


“ CastLe Durrow, August —, —. 


‘“‘Srr,—I have the honour to re- 
port for your information that I 
yesterday enrolled in this town and 
neighbourhood eighteen fine fellows 
for H.N.M. Two of them are re- 
turned convicts, and three more are 
bound over to come up for sentence 
at a future assizes, and one whom | 
have named a corporal is the noto- 
rious Hayes, who shot Oaptain 
Macan on the fair green at Ballin- 
asloe. So you see there's flittle fear 
that they’ll want to come back here 
when once they have attained to 
the style and dignity of Neapolitan 
citizens, Bounty is higher here by 
from sixteen to twenty shillings 
than in Meath; indeed, fellows who 
can handle a gun, or are aby ways 
ready with a weapon, can always 
command a job from one of the se- 
cret clubs; and my experiences 
(wide as most men’s) lead me en- 
tirely to the selection of those who 
have shown any aptitude for active 
service. I want your permission 
and instruction to engage some 
young gentleman of family and sta- 
tion, for the which I must neces- 
sarily be provided with means of en- 
tertainment. ‘Tafel Gelt is nicht 
Teufel’s Gelt,’ says the Austrian 
adage; and I believe a very mode- 
rate outlay, assisted by my own 
humble gifts. of persuasion, will 
suffice. ‘Seduction de M’Caskey,’ 
was a proverb in the 8th Voltigeurs. 
You may ask a certain high person- 
age in France, who it was that told 
him not to despair on a particalar 
evening at Strasbourg. A hundred 
pounds — better if a hundred and 
fifty — would be useful. The medals 
of His Holiness have done well, but 
1 only distribute them in the lower 
ranks. Some titles would be very 
advisable if I am to deal with the 
higher class. Herewith you have a 
muster-roll of what has been done 
in two counties; and I say it with- 
out fear, not a man in the three 
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kingdoms could have accomplished 
it but Miles M’C. Marmont could 
lan, but not execute; Massena exe- 
cute, but not organise; Soult could 
do nove but the last. It is no vanity 
makes me declare that I combine 
all the three qualities, You see 
me now ‘organising;’ in a few 
days you shall judge of me in the 
field; and, later on, if my convic- 
tions do not deceive me, in the 
higher sphere of directing the great 
operations of an army. place 
these words in your hands that they 
may be on record. If M’Oaskey 
falls, it is a great destiny cut off; 
but posterity will see that he died 
in the full conviction of his genius. 
I have drawn on you for thirty- 
eight, ten, and six; and to-morrow 
will draw again» for seventy-four, 
fifteen. 

“Your note has just come. I 
am forced to say that its tone is not 
that to which, in the sphere I have 
moved, I have been accustomed. If 
I am to regard you as my superior 
officer, duty cries, Submit. If you 
be simply a civilian, no matter how 
exalted, I ask explanation. The 
dinner at the Dawson Arms was 
necessary; the champagne was not 
excessive; none of the company 
were really drunk before ten o’clock ; 
and the destruction of the farniture 
was a ‘plaisanterie’ of a young 
gentleman from Louth who was 
going into holy orders, and might 
most probably not bave another 
such spree in all his life again. Are 
you satisfied? If not, tell me what 
and where any other satisfaction 
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may meet your wishes. You say, 
Let us meet. I reply, Yes, in any 
way you desire.® You have not 
answered my demand—it was de- 
mand, not request—to be Count 
M’Caskey. I have written to Count 
Caffarelli on the subject, and have 
thoughts of addressing the King. 
Don’t talk to me of decorations. I 
have no room for them on the breast 
of my coat. I am forced to say 
these things to you, for I cannot per- 
euade myself that you really know 


or understand the man you corre- 
spond with. After all, it took Rad- 
etzky a year, and Omar Pasha seven- 
teen months, to arrive at that know- 
ledge which my impatience, unjust- 


ly, tha complains that you 
favs oo OR sined. to. Yet I Teel 
we shall like each other; and were 
it not like precipitgney, T'd say, Be- 
lieve me, dear Maitland, very faith- 
fully your frier.1, 

“Miues M’Caskry.” 


The answer to this was very brief, 
and ran thas— 7 


“Lyte Appey, August. 
Smr,— You will come to Oole- 
raine, and await my orders there — 
the first of which will be, to take 
no liberties of any kind with your 

obedient servant, 
“ Norman Marrianp.” 
“Masor M’Caskey, 

“The Dawson Arms, Castle Durrow. 


“P, §.— Avoid all English acy. 
quaintances on your teak Give 
yourself out to be a foreigner, 


and speak as little as possible.” 
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DARMSTADT. 


A LETTER. 


Mx Dear Irenavs,—Once up- 
on atime a professor at a German 
university was examining his class 
in theology. He asked one of the 
students whether Adam ought to 
be regarded as an historical or a 
mythological personage. The stu- 
dent, thinking to please his Neo- 
logian instructor, answered boldly, 
‘*A mythological.” But, instead 
of being praised, he was reproved 
for his dogmatism in giving so 
positive an answer to what ought 
to remain, according ip the view 
of the professor, an open question. 
Well, it is so long since I have seen 
you, or heard of" or from you, that 
the question, at first no bigger than 
a man’s hand, is beginning to over- 
cloud my mind — videlicet, the mo- 
mentous question as to whether 
Trenzeus is to be looked upon as a 
man or a myth. Perhaps Bishop 
Colenso is to blame for my nas- 
cent scepticism with regard to your 
existence, which, while dangerous 
speculations were confined to Ger- 
many, I never doubted, even in 
Germany. Can it be that the 
arithmetical Bishop who ‘‘lisped in 
pumbers—for the numbers came” 


» whtil the Book of Numbers itself 


wwas encroached upon by his calcu- 
tions-—has shaken my faith in a 
riend whom I used to consider a 
man of substance in every sense 
of the word, warm of pocket and 
heart, strong of nerve and muscle, 
strong in head, even though once, 
like John Bright, a rather head- 
strong and inconsistent Man of 
Peace? Bat, to tell you the truth, 
I have not yet read, Colenso, as I 
have a general dislike to figures, 
which, indeed,, I acquired at col- 
lege, from my early acquaintance 
with theif in the she of sums- 
total difficult to discharge. Per- 
haps the reason of my doubts is 
rather to be sought for in the fact 
that I have gone to live in the very 


dreamiest town of dreamy Deutsch. 
land, and that, when your figure 
rises to my mind’s eye, I do not 
know whether it is an image of 
reality or a spectre projected by 
fancy, as shadowy as that framed 
by Professor Pepper at the Poly. 
technic. However, be you man or 
Myth, you still wear 

“* Such a questionable shape, 

That I will speak to thee,” 
as well as the rather clumsy me- 
dium of the Thurn and Taxis poet 
will allow me, 

You seem to ask me what kind 
of place the second home of our 
beloved Queen’s second daughter 
is— one of those questions so com- 
monly asked, as easy to ask as dif- 
ficult to answer. At all events, I 
cannot do it in one breath. Seen 
from Ludwig’s Oak, which is a 
high point some five miles off 
Darmstadt is rather like Jerusalem; 
because that large dome of the Ga 
tholie Church, which is its prinvi- 
pal object, brings strongly to mind 
the Mosque of Omar. If the popu- 
lation of Frankfort could be trans- 
ferred to Darmstadt, the name of the 
New Jerusalem, which the Free city 
on the Main is known by among the 
few Christians who inhabit it, would 
even better suit the town on the 
Darm. 

The busy and impertinent Frank- 
farters say that the grass may not 
only be seen, but heard to grow in 
the streets of Darmstadt, even by 
one less acute of hearing than that 
Heimdal, the porter of the northern 
gods. I should not think the Worse 
of Darmstadt if this were true. 

Of all the organs of sense there 
is none which is more bullied and 
tyranpised over than the poor hu- 
man ear. One may shut one’s eyes 
to noxious sights, withdraw | from 
unsavoury smells, or stop the nos- 
tril with thumb and forefinger ; one 
may abstain from touching the 
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“ puzzle-monkey” trees which in- 
fest life’s path, from tasting Dead 
Sea apples; but the poor ear is ever 
naked, and, like our first parents, 
most painfully conscious of the 
fact. For not only is it always 
open to receive the vibrations of 
the divinest music, ‘‘the song of 
birds, the voice of girls,” and so on, 
bat it is exposed without protec- 
tion to shocks arising from the 
grinding of waggons, the shrieks 
of railway-whistles, the yells of 
drunkards, the brayings of don- 
keys, human and bestial, the wail- 
ings of urchins, the sawings and 
hammerings of building operations, 
the ringing of door-bells, the en- 
mity of dogs, the courtship of cats, 
and the worse than cat-musie of 
the streets!— sounds all of them 
which stretch the brain on the 
rack, nip like an east wind the buds 
of thought, and take the bloom off 
my letters to thee, O Irensus! 
Well may Mr. Carlyle bless the 
inmates of a model prison for the 
uninterrupted leisure and golden 
lence secured to them by law! 

! this is too good even for 

t Darmstadt. 

et Darmstadt is quiet —as quiet 
as Versailles, of which the view to- 
wards the Schloss from the railway 
station reminds the newly-arrived 
traveller, who, at whatever time he 
arrives, as in the land of the Lotos, 
seems to find it “always after- 
noon ;” and if he comes from Frank- 
fort, he feels a pleasant change from 
the dusty whirl of the Anlage to the 
quiet gardens that lie between 
Darmstadt and the pine-wood. And 
the quiet of Darmstadt seems. to 
spring not from neglect or solitude 
80 much as from the self-respect of 
a little town which knows itself to 
be the residence of its Prince. The 
very houses seem drilled into de- 
corum, and to know their places as 
well as the troops in parade. In 
the old time, before railways were, 
Darmstadt must have been nearly 
the quietest place in the kwown 
world. It stands on a sandy clear- 
Ing, at the threshold of that 
enormous woodland district which 
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is said to extend, with scarcely a 
break, from the Rhine to the Black 
Sea. Shielding it from the flying 
sands of the Rhine plain is a vast 
dark curtain of pine-forest, inter- 
sected in every direction ~ Pra 4 
vistas, which decrease to the vanish- 
ing point. This pine-forest enables 
the inhabitants of the town to lose 
their = in a few minutes in a 
fragrant labyrinth, floored by an im- 
mense Persian carpet of the softest 
moss, like an enormous dusky with- 
drawing-room. In the nearest part 
of this wood pleasant winding paths 
have been formed, and are kept up 
by the liberality of one of those 
little compact hereditary govern- 
ments, now going so fast out of 
fashion, which are not too proud to 
provide for the inno 
of their subjects, or 
with them. When 
er ae Noe ne 
tions of her democrats, 

ing through her length sod read 
a Chinese centralisation, ag’"Reance 
has, sach merry and wise fitsle 











capitals as Darmstadt will become. . 


impossible. It ought to be a caution 
to Germany to look at the railway 
map of France, and see how Paris 
sits like a huge spider in the midst 
of a radiating web of lines, sucking 
all the life and blood and civilisa- 
tion out of the provincial towns into 
her conceited and over-gorged self, 
Darmstadt is still a place where & 
modest man may walk and gossip, 
and look about him, without being 
crunched against the side of the 
way by Plutus in his Juggurnaut 
car —a privilege which in Eogland 
and France seems only attainable 
by shunning all human society. Is 
he fond of pleasure? a theatre is 
provided for him by the Grand- 
Ducal bounty, of which the entrance- 
payment is merely nominal, in com- 
parison with the prices of such en- 
tertainments in London or Paris. 
Is he socially inclined? there are 
tables-d’héte, where he may dine at 
less than the price of the sulky 
joint-dinner at our clubs; and then 
the casino for coffee and a cigar. Is 
he bookish? the obliging sovereign 
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places a most excellent library at 
his disposal, and allows him to read 
there in peace, or take the books 
out as he likes, only requiring a re- 
ceipt at his hands. Is he fond of 
walks and liberty? there are bound- 
less woods for him ‘to range in with- 
out let or hindrance. Of rides? 
there are endless avenues, where 
the hardest-mouthed animal might 
be cured of running away. Of 
Jonger excursions? there is a railway 
station at his door, ready to take him 
at a moderate price to the ends of 
the earth. Is his religion Anglican? 
the pretty Grand-Ducal chapel is 
lent him to say his prayers in. 
Oatholic? he has the benefit of a 
Simply grand church, with good 
music, in an echoing area, surround- 
ed internally by columns, although 
externally it: may wear the form of 
a great circus; and if he likes, he 
may listen to eloquent Lutheran 
sermons, and combine church-going 
with a lesson in German. 

Let me suppose you dropt at the 
Darmstadt station. You look down 
a long straight street, which opens 
into squares at the end, and is closed 
by the Schloss, which here is ap- 
propriately so called, as shutting 
the view. That Rhine Street would 
be all the better for two rows of 
trees, and if asphalte were substi- 
tuted for the rough pitching stones ; 
still it is a handsome street, and 
looks as if it led into a much grander 
city. The first opening to the right 
is the Neckar Street, at right angles 
to it. This is continued into the 
straight Heidelberg road, until the 
finely-shaped hill on which the castle 
of Frankenstein stands shuts the 
view. 

Before you come to the Schloss, 
you see in the middle of the Louisen 
Plaiz a column of pinkish sand- 
stone one hundred and thirty-four 
feet high, surmounted by a bronze 
colossus of Ludwig I., looking like 
some epicurean St. Simon Stylites. 
I would hardly advise so portly a 
being as yourself to mount that 
colamn; in fact, without a gnide 
I doubt if you would find ont 
how it is to be done. For there 
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is no visible door. Yet there are 

people on the top. How did they 

get there? Will you give it up? 

They stooped to conquer. By de 

seending that unambitions  trap- 

door, which looks like some contriv- 

ance connected with the gas, they 

rose to the top of the column like 

bathers who had taken a header, 

Bat the air within is close, and the 

spiral staircase being dark, a lan- , 
tern, which smells of foul oil, must 

be carried to the top. Yet the view 

rewards the trouble, especially that » 
in the direction of the Rhine, where ° 
the Rhein Strasse is continued 

through the pine-forest in a long 

avenue, fringed with pleasant limes 

and chestnuts, which comes to a 

point in the distance and merges 

into the blue hills about Oppen- 
heim, on the other side of the 
Rhine. Taking this pillar as the 
central point, let us look each way, 
and note the features of Darmstadt; 
not that all of them are to be seen 
at once, for some are hidden by 
foreground buildings. Looking to- 
wards the Rhine, a pleasant pub 
garden runs along the course of’ 
railroad, fragrant in spring with 
thousand blossoms, On the furt 
side of this extends to the pine-w 
the parade-ground, probably one of 
the finest in Europe, so extensive 
in one part that the farthest artil- 
lery-butts look quite small in the 
distance—a place where a great 
army might manceuvre with ease, 
and where the exercising troops 
look very picturesque against the 
dark background of pines. Tarn- 
ing the radius of our circle to the 
left, we come to a square by the 
Neckar gate.‘ In the middle of it 
is a figure of a wild German (pro- 
bably Arminius), with a horned hel- 
met, and no other drapery but an 
enormous shield. It stands en- 
shrined in a niche, in a stracture 
something like the Martyrs’ Memo- 
rial at Oxford. This is a trophy 
commemorative of the deeds of 
prowess of the Darmstadt army. 
Unfortunately they were all en- 
acted on the wrong side, when Na- 
poleon I. won his battles against 
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Germany by help of tae blood and 
steel of her sons. Such names as 
Talavera and Fuentes d’Onor in the 
list of battles recall more vividly 
the glories of the little band that 
fought against them under the 
other Great Captain of the age, 
Here the bill rises to the long Wil- 
helminen Strasse, where are plea- 
sant. houses and gardens, amongst 
them the somewhat inadequate 
residence of the busband of the 
Princess Alice of England, I am 
hepPy to see, however, that their 

oyal Highnesses will soon be bet- 
ter lodged, as their new palace is 
fast approaching completion. That 
round Catholic church, which is 
so conspicuous an objett in this 
street, was suggested by the Pan- 
theon at Rome, and built by Mol- 
ler in 1827. At the end of this 
long street is the village suburb of 
Bessungen, which is older than the 
town itself; and in the midst of it 
the Herrengarten, a pleasure-gar- 
den of the Grand Dake’s, open to 
the public, containing a giorious 
conservatory, filled at the spring 
season with piles of blossom. The 
lime-avenues here make a plea- 
sant lounge in summer; and in the 
month of May the most  con- 
spicuous objects are some huge 
lilacs, looking like hay-stacks of 
dark purple flowers, Here is to be 
geen a mound erected by Frederick 
the Great to the memory of the 
Landgravine MHenriette Caroline, 
mother of the wife of Frederick- 
William the Second of Prussia, 
“femina sexu, ingenio vir.” Still 
turning to the left against the 
course of the sun, we come to the 
cemetery, and, farther on, to the 
original town or nucleus of Darm- 
stadt, with little crooked dirty streets, 
between which and the column be- 
fore mentioned, stands the Schloss, 
mostly built in the early part of 
the last century, with Flemish 
gables, high roofs, and an abund- 
ance of lightning-conductors, In 
the tower is a pretty chime of bells, 
which plays every hour. In the 
ditch by the gate, opening on the 
market-place, is kept a solitary 
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bear, who is grown so fat as seldom 
to think it worth while to climb 
his pole. Inthe wing of the palace 
above his den are the library and 
museum. The library has two hun- 
dred thousand volames and many 
curiosities, especially specimens of 
the earliest printing, and from its 
general arrangements, and the ob- 
liging attentions of the librarians, 
may be said to be one of the most 
available in Europe for a student’s 
purposes, The same staircase leads 
to the museum and picture-gallery. 
The first room entered displays an 
imposing collection of Roman and 
other antiquities. Amongst the for- 
mer are remarkable a fine mosaic 
dug up at Vilbel under the Taunus, 
and amongst the lesser objects a 
particularly beautiful votive band 
of bronze, The collection of an- 
cient armour is a most abundant 
one, and those curious in modern 
artillery may see how, in the earliest 
times, the latest. improvements, such 
as the revolving principle and rifl- 
ing seem to have suggested them- 
selves, and to have been given up 
again as impracticable. The last 
room is filled with valuable copperplate 
engravings and drawings by old and 
modern masters. Of this whole 
collection Goethe writes in 1814 :— 
“It is not too much to say that 
masterpieces of art, and curiosities 
of all epochs and countries, are to 
be met with here, Vases and urns 
of every style; drinking-vessels, 
some of a sportive character ; bronzes 
of all ages, amongst which the ad- 
miration is excited by the most pre- 
cious candelabra, and brazen 
with several wicks; reliquaries of 
oldest Byzantine period of metal 
and enamel, those of ivory some- 
what later in date; ecclesiastical 
utensils of every kind; invaluable 
drawings by the greatest masters ; 
ancient as well as modern Chinese 
and Japanese fabrics; services of 
glass, precious in material, form, and 
delicacy of workmanship.” 
The Museum of Natural History 
is particularly rich ia its geological 
department, containing the eskele- 
tons of a mastodon and primeval 
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elephant; and the legions of stuffed 
animals are special objects of in- 
terest to the country visitors, from 
the huge black elephant down to 
those elephantine and dragon-like 
beetles, which would almost tempt 
one to think that the Spirit of Evil 
bad a hand in the creation of 
the tropical fauna. To the refined 
world the picturegallery will be 
found a still more interesting 
lounge. It is especially rich in 
works of the Netherlands school. 
Rembrandt, Van Dyck, Teniers, 
Holbein, and Rubens, are fairly re- 
presented, the latter being great in 


a large picture of Nymphs and 
Satyrs. Amongst the Italians, 
Titian, or one of the best of his 
pupils, is conspicuous with his 


beautiful nude figure of the Sleep- 
ing Venus. Domenichino contri- 
bates a David and Nathan, in 
which David, like Adam in the 
Barberini Palace at Rome, wears 
the expression of a vetturino, de- 
tected in cheating his fare. King 
Raphael himself gives a St. Michael 
and a St. John. The works of the 
Spanish masters are rarer, but 
amongst them appears the glorious 
name of Velasquez. Amongst the 
pictures of the moderns figure 
works of Achenbach and Lessing ; 
and one of the fairest landscapes is 
a picture in which the principal 
object is the mountain Melibocus 
in the Bergstrasse, by Lucas, an 
artist living in Darmstadt. Curious 
rather than beautiful is a highly 
imaginative view of Darmstadt with 
the surrounding country, taken 
from the Schloss, in which the cos- 
tumes of the people and soldiers in 
fools’ caps are to be referred to the 
very+ beginning of the eighteenth 
century. The gallery of sculpture 
above is filled with casts only ; but 
in the rooms of antiquities below 
are several ancient statues in mar- 
ble of a small size. Emerging from 
an arch of the Palace, we come upon 
the fine area where the Theatre 
stands. This is a classical building, 
as a theatre ought to be, saving the 
presence of Mr. Scott, with Oor- 
inthian pillars in front, and stand- 
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ing on plenty of ground behind, to 
give room for the stowing of the 
mysterious paraphernalia of the 
drama. The interior area is com- 
modious and tasteful in its orna- 
mentation, and the prices of admis- 
sion are moderate, the chief part of 
the expense being borne by the very 
popular Grand Duke, whose private 
boxes fairly occupy a corresponding 
space. IT hope at a future day to 
be able to tell you more about the 
drama at Darmstadt; and as I 
know little about it yet, I should 
be sorry to pass a premature judg- 
ment regarding it. The band is 
very good. The decorations and 
scenes are masterpieces of art in 
their kind, and no trouble or cost 
has been spared to make the spec- 
tacle as imposing as possible. ut 
many would claim a higher level 
of acting and singing. Of the 
muses, the one most worshipped in 
this temple is certainly Terpsichore ; 
and the eye of the beholder is daz- 
zed by the “many twinkling feet” 
of nymphs of the ballet, in the 
absence of stars of the first magni- 
tude. My greatest treat was to 
hear Herr Wachtel (by interpreta 
tion, Mr. Quail) singing in the piece 
written for him, the ‘Postilion of 
Longjumeau.’ He is a tenor of 
wonderful flexibility of voice, and 
his throat promises to become to 
him a portable California. He is 
said to have been originally a coach- 
man, which enables him to crack 
a whip on the stage with wonder- 
ful ease and effect. But his per- 
manent engagements are elsewhere, 
Gonnod’s ambitious opera, the 
‘Queen of Sheba,’ during its often- 
repeated and costly representations 
in the course of the past season, has 
been a hebdomadal apple of Tan- 
talus to the English residents at 
Darmstadt, whom the Germans, 
though they go themselves, will 
not allow to visit the theatre on 
Sundays, notwithstanding that it 
has been sophistically submitted 
that the subject is Scriptural, and 
that the play partakes of the 
nature of a medieval mystery. 
That the ‘Queen of Sheba’ has fill- 
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ed the house to overflowing on so 
many evenings, especially with 
Frankfort excursionists, is undeni- 
able; and it is equally undeniable 
that its stage-effects are surprising, 
and suggest wonderful mechanical 
ingenuity, especially the bursting 
of the mould of the brazen sea of 
Adoniram, in which the whole 
scenery tumbles about the ears of 
the Queen of Sheba; and there is 
such an immense amount of coloured 
fire about, that it is a constant matter 
of wonder that the theatre escapes 
destruction. But musical judges 
shake their heads about the music, 
which appears to have the roar 
without the harmony of Tann- 
haiiser, and to include no simple 
melodies which the ear will carry 
away. And the incidents are ab- 
surd: the betrothal of Solomon 
with the Queen, her jilting him for 
the wonderful heathern artificer, her 
putting him to sleep that she may 
steal the ring that binds her, the 
treachery of Adoniram’s underlings, 
springing from no apparent cause 
bat a sort of Chartist love of 
strikes, and evidently got up on 
purpose to destroy the masterwork 
of his life, and dispose of him by 
assassination in the Vale of Kedron, 
that he may have an apotheosis in 
a Hall of the Genie or Gin-palace 
at the end :—all this shows so en- 
tire an enslavement of the main 
purpose of a drama to subordinate 
accessories, that the popularity of 
the piece does no credit to public 
taste. The theatre should speak 
principally to the mind through 
the channel of the ear, and such 
flagrant effects are better produced 
in the open air by a grand display 
of fireworks, It is more excusable 
that an untrue artistic instinct 
should reign in theatres which 
are dependent on public patronage 
alone for support, and where it is 
necessary to throw sops to the 
many-headed monster in the gal- 
leries to keep it in good-humour. 
I have certainly not seen enough 
yet of the spirit of the Darmstadt 
drama to judge of its prevailing 
character, buat still should appre- 
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hend that as Greece had only one 
Athens, so Germany has only one 
Weimar. In summer the theatre 
closes, and the company follows the 
Grand Duke to Mainz. Its absence 
is the less regretable that close beside 
it exists a splendid concert-hall in the 
shape of the palace-garden, its song- 
sters not being metaphorical but 
literal nightingales, owever, the 
birds are valued, and protected by 
law, as if the spirit of Jenny Lind 
ad into their little bodies. 
There is a fine of many florins for 
murdering them, and a tax of five 
for keeping one in a cage, They 
hop about tamely, and even impu- 
dently, almost within reach of the 
hand, and sing so loud in your ears, 
especially in the lime-avenue, that 
conversation must be _ interrupted. 
The frogs and the ducks act as musi- 
cal foils to them; and on the little 
lake, with its pretty central island, 
swim a pair of self-conscious swans, 
looking especially well as they float 
double, “swan aud shadow,” in 
the gloom of the tree-reflectione. 
Surely the swan is silent in spite 
of the poets, because its every 
movement is the very soul of music! 
From the pleasant mound in the 
corner of the garden, across the 
vast old imperial hunting-forest of 
Dreieichenhain, the tower of Frank- 
fort Cathedral may be descried in 
the distance, and behind it a long 
range of mountains, beginning with 
the Taunus to the right, with its 
triple summits, and continued in 
gentle waves into the Niederwald 
and the Soonwald above Bingen, 
for the interval produced by the 
gorge of the Rhine is not seen. 
Behind this range the summer sun 
sets in all his glory. And now that 
we have wheeled round the town 
and met the sun, allow me a word 
about the environs. The pleasant- 
est spot most easily accessible is 
the Ludwig’s-héhe; the first sum- 
mit of a range of wooded hills 
which suggest the Odenwald which 
lies behind them. Here, under the 
shadow of a maple, you may sip your 
coffee and look on the north-west- 
ern landscape, while an opening in 
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the trees at a short distance re- 
veals the beautiful pyramidal pro- 
montory of Melibocus continued 
into the heights of Frankenstein, 
and underneath the plain of the 
Rhine, with silver glimpses of water 
among vast stretches of dark pine 
woods, Farther on is the Herr- 
Gottsberg, where there is a strange- 
ly-formed granite boulder, supposed 
by antiquaries to have been used 
in the worship of the sun in early 
German or Celtic times — a pleasant 
bowery elevation, where the woods 
obstruct the view. Through the 
woods in this region a straight cut 
up hill and down, called the Kirch- 
schneise (because in a direct line 
with Bessungen church), leads to 
the village of Traisa, a quiet place 
in the Odenwald, famous for pan- 
cakes ; and to the right of this an 
eminence is gained, called Ludwig’s 
Kiche, which of all in the neigh- 
bourhood of Darmstadt commands 
the most extensive panorama. 


Nearer the town, more to the east, 
and beyond the remains of the me- 


dieval walls, is a huge tank of fresh 
water called the Great Woogt, in 
which there are conveniences for 
bathing. It is fed by a brook, 
which may be that which gives its 
name to the town. And _ recent 
discoverers have surmised that the 
Great Woogt bears the same rela- 
tion to the Darm which the Victo- 
ria Nyanz does tothe Nile. But the 
truth is, 1 have never been able ex- 
actly to identify the river on which 
Darmstadt stands. It may be here, 
or it may be represented bya lazy 
little rivalet in the Schloss-Garten. 
Topographers have had the same 
difficulty about the Ilissus in At- 
tica ; and with regard to the famous 
Styx in Peloponnesus, a traveller re- 
marked that there was just water 
enough in it to swear by, and yet 
we know that an oath by it was 
binding on the gods. So let it be 
enough that Darmstadt, or Dar- 
mundestadt, as it was anciently 
called, takes its name from the 
Darm. The general absence of wa- 
ter has been often deplored, bat per- 
haps it may be the canse of the ab- 
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sence of fog at Darmstadt, and of 
that peculiar brilliancy of the air 
in which the Darmstadters rejoice, 
like the sons of Erechtheus in the 
Greek dramatist, “ever walking deli- 
cately through the most resplendent 
ether.” Théy had once a narrow 
escape of having the Rhine brought 
to their doors, as the offer of cutting 
a canal was made by the French 
refugees of the Edict of Nantes, 
whom, nevertheless, the aathorities, 
from a Lutheran prejadice against 
Calvinism, ordered to “move on” 
to Frankfort and Offenbach. The 
most beautiful trees in the neigh- 
bourhood are seen by making an 
excursion to the Fasanerie, which is 
entered by the Dieburg road. Here 
the Grand Duke has what the 
Greeks called a paradise, or preserve 
for wild boar and deer. A little 
way into the forest there is an obe- 
lisk to the memory of a man famous 
in forest-management, and near this 
a picture of the present Emperor 
of Russia, when Grand Dake, shoot- 
ing from a box at a wild pig. It 
is slanderously surmised that the 
grand-ducal gun was sufficiently dis- 
respectfnl to miss fire on the oc 
casion. From the forester’s house, 
where is the best coffee in Germany, 
it is a sight to go at sunset, and see 
the wild swine fed. The visitor 
mounts in a box, which renders him 
secure and comparatively invisible. 
The attendant scatters a sackful of 
acorns in a circle, like a necromancer 
summoning spirits of darkness, and 
like spirits they come at the ap- 
hag hour without being called. 

irst two hungry black sows with 
large families of red little ones, 
begin to munch the acorns ; these 
are panic-stricken and fell back, sur- 
mising the presence of a stranger. 
The little pigs, or “ frischlinge,” are 
ordered to stand at a respectful dis- 
tance till the pradent mothers have 
reconnoitred thoroughly, grunting, 
sniffing, and snuffing all round. 
They are not yet quite satisfied with 
the safety of matters, Next appear 
in the gloom a few of the gentle- 
men, looking black and ghostly, and 
moving about with the speed of 
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hares; but on this occasion there is 
a want of confidence, since some 
mischievous wag, a week before, 
had shut the slide-of one of the 
pens when all the young ones, who 
were fed separately, were in it, and 
frightened them so that they had 
not forgotten the occurrence.» At 
last, as soon as the stranger departs, 
the whole herd of fifty or a hundred 
come down with a great rush and 
rustling of leaves, and demolish the 
acorns at their leisure. Half-way 
to Dieburg, about two miles farther 
on, is a solitary forest-house called 
Einsiede), or the Hermitage, where 
cider is to be had, and the feeding 
of swine may also be witnessed 
by the curious. The hunting-seat 
attached to this part, called Kran- 
ichstein, was honoured by a private 
visit of our Queen this summer, when 
her daughter was residing there. 
In it is to be seen a famous col- 
lection of stags’ horns. On the 
whole, there are few towns of the 
size of Darmstadt — for it now counts 
its 30,000 inhabitants—where so 


much wild freedom may be enjoyed 


in the immediate neighbourhood ; 
and the scenery is by no means con- 
temptible, if, like Heidelberg, it 
does not possess that ‘‘ fatal gift of 
beauty” which leads to inevitable 
spoliation and ruin, sooner or later. 
Some say that the railway tannel 
has so sapped the foundations of 
Heidelberg Castle that the safety of 
that superb structure is seriously 
compromised. And now for a bit of 
history. 

The present town of Darmstadt 
may he seen at a glance to be chiefly 
modern; the remains of the old vil- 
lage (for it was little more) are mo- 
destly concealed by the Schloss. 
First, it must be observed that the 
inhabitants of Hesse Darmstadt do 
not pretend to be descended from 
the formidable Chatti, who gave the 
Romans so much trouble, and whose 
sons and daughters are probably 
still to be found in the northern 
part of the grand duchy and Elec- 
toral Hesse. When the migrations 
of tribes ceased, the country stood 
somewhere about the boundary-line 
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of the Franks and Alemans. To 
judge by costume, the people of the 
Odenwald are of Alemanvian ra- 
ther than of Frankish origin. In 
Franconia, the red kerchief round 
the head, which is also a French 
peasant fashion, is prevalent, while 
the Odenwald women keep their 
back hair in prim caps, black or 
white, according as their religion is 
Catholic or Protestant. However, 
it is certain that a tribe called the 
Vangiones, whose chief town was 
Worms, occupied the country once, 
and they probably never entirely 
disappeared. The beginnings of the 
family of the Grand Duke must be 
looked for in Thuringia. 

About the time when the Empe- 
ror Henry III. succeeded his father 
Conrad, of the Frankish‘ race, came 
a relative of the Empress Gisela to 
Thuringia, in mourning for his 
family. He was of the. blood of 
Charles Martel, whose descendants, 
since 989, had been persecuted by 
the house of Hugh Oapet. The 
name of this refugee from France 
was Lnudwig-with-the-Beard. He 
inhabited the Oastle of Schaum- 
burg, and died at Mainz in 1056, 
Under the first Landgrave, Ludwig 
the Salian, the famous. Wartburg 
by Eisenach was built, and he was 
also the founder of the Abbey of 
Reinhardsbrunn, near Gotha, where 
he died in 1123. Oount Ludwig 
was created Landgrave of Hesse 
and Thuringia by the Emperor 
Lothar of Saxony, who succeeded 
Henry IV. ; and he was thenceforth 
enrolled among the princes of the 
empire. The next famous Land- 
grave is Ludwig “der Liserne,” 
He was made Landgrave by Oon- 
rad IIL, the first of the Hohen- 
staufens ; and he married Jutta, the 
sister of Frederic Barbarossa, His 
surname, which corresponds to Iron- 
sides, is variously accounted. for; 
some say it arose from his always 
wearing armour, some from his 
sternness, in punishing, by yoking 
to ploughs, the nobles who. o 
pressed the people. In his tinle 
the turbulent Mainzers slew their 
archbishop, and he joined Frederic 
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I. in inflicting a punishment, by 
which Mainz lost all its liberties. 
His son, Ludwig TiL., joined Bar- 
barossa in that crusade in which 
the Red-beard Emperor was said to 
have been drowned in the river Se- 
lep, and died himself in the island 
of Cyprus; being succeeded by 
his younger brother, Hermann I., 
under whose auspices the famous 
contest of the singers was held 
in the Wartburg. In his time 
Upper Hesse was sadly infested by 
the Archbishops of Cologne and 
Mainz, who burnt Grinberg and 
Marburg. His eldest son, Ludwig 
IV., the Virtuous, was the husband 
of the famous Saint Elizabeth of 
Hungary. Five years after ‘his 
marriage he went for a crusade, and 
died in Otranto 1228. Elizabeth 
was canonised by the Pope in 1236, 
because of miraculous cures said to 
have been worked at her grave at 
Marburg. Her confessor, Conrad, 
distinguished himself by burning 
heretics and throwing their ashes 
into the Ketzerbach ; and he attempt- 
ed to introduce an inquisition into 
‘Germany, but became at length the 
just victim of popular indignation. 

Elizabeth’s son, Hermann, dying 
by poison, was succeeded by his 
uncle Heinrich Raspe. This Land- 
grave supported the Emperor F'red- 
eric IJ. in his struggles with the 
popes, and was named Reichver- 
weser, or Steward of the Empire, 
when the’ Emperor went to live in 
Italy. Subsequently the Pope en- 
couraged Heinrich Raspe- to be a 
pretender for the Empire, pro- 
misiog him 2500 marks in silver, 
by which he got the soubriquet of 
the “ Pfaffen-kénig,” or Priest’s King. 
On his dying childless, all the Hes- 
sian land devolved on Sophia of 
Brabant, daughter of St. Elizabeth, 
who came to Hesse with Henry the 
Ohild. 

After this ensues a wild and com- 
plex period, which we may clear at 
a bound. In 1483, by the marriage 
of Anna, danghter of Philip, last 
Count of sKaizenellenbogen, with 
Henry IL, Philip’s lands fell to 
Hesse, and the lion rampant be- 





came the|cognisance of the Land- 
graves. ,From 1509 to 1569 ruled 
Philip the Magnanimous, whose 
statue, beside that of his son, 
George L, the founder of the grand- 
ducal family, stands in the area 
hard by the Darmstadt theatre, 
He was declared of age at fourteen 
by the Emperor, on account of his 
precocious wisdom, and was a most 
energetic ruler, greatly patronising 
Luther and the Reformation. In 
1796, troublous times overtook the 
Landgraves, as the French were 
pressing on the Rhine; and in 
1806 that Confederation of the 


Rhine was formed which pealed — 


the knell of German unity. Napo- 
leon forced the Landgrave to march 
against Austria with Bavaria and 
Wartemberg, which he erected into 
kingdoms, while he constituted 
Baden and Darmstadt into Grand 
Duchies. In 1813, however, we 
find Prince Emil of Hesse serving 
with distinction against the French 
in the Liberation War, having first 
served with them in Russia. And 
at the present moment Darmstadt 
is repenting to some purpose of her 
former French sympathies, not ex- 
actly in sackcloth and ashes, but in 
red, and white and red, white and 
gold banners, garlands hung to the 
houses, and all those outward syn- 
bols of festive joy, in the art of dis- 
playing which the continentals are 
so decidedly our superiors. Sun- 
day, October 18, is the fiftieth anni- 
versary of the battle of Leipzig! At 
the Congress of Vienna, in 1816, 
Hesse-Homburg was divided off, 
and Ludwig I. took the title of 
“Grossherzog von Hessen und bei 
Rhein,” which is the present style. 
This Grand Duke, in the course 
of his life, greatly increased and 
beautified the town of Darmstadt, 
and increased its population from 
7000 to 20,000. Darmstadt is first 
named in a register of the convent 
Lorsch, as a village from which one 
Count Sigebold paid five shillings 
yearly to the convent; it is spoken 
of as situated in the country of 
Bessungen. It was made a town 
in 1330, under the Counts of Kat- 
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zenellenbogen. In 1408, under the 
Katzenellenbogens, Darmstadt was 
the scene of a famous tournament, 
or rather faction-fight, which grew 
out of one supposed to have taken 
place where the theatre now stands. 
A quarrel arose between the Frank- 
ish and Hessian societies, in conse- 
quence of a dispnie at Werthheim, 
in which the Frank knights taunt- 
ed the Hessians with living *‘ by the 
stirrup,” and the Hessians the Franks 
with soiling their fingers by trade. 
They appeared in force at a festival at 
Darmstadt and fought it out, there 
being 140 Hessians and 120 Franks 
present. The number of the slain 
is recorded in an old doggrel— 

“Zu Darmstadt in den Schranken 

Blieben 9 Hessen und 17 Franken.” 

There was a strange tax recorded 
as connected with the fortress of 
Frankenstein, which overlooks the 
Darmstadt land. It was called the 
Eselsleben, or ‘“ Ass-lease.” The 
lords of Frankenstein had to keep, 
for the benefit of the town, a per- 
petual donkey, which was used for 
the punishment of wives who beat 
their husbands, by making them 
ride the ass through the town, the 
husbands leading. The last record- 
ed occasion of this usage was in 
1587. In 1538, the ladies of Darm- 
stadt, who seem to have been of a 
very Amazonian spirit, had several 
rides of the kind. Few legends 
connected with Darmstadt in early 
times lave been preserved. But 
two of its gates appear to have been 
haunted by frightful ghosts, which 
may have had their origin in the 
natural terrors of the surrounding 
woodland, in which wild beasts, as 
testified by the names of places, 
appear to have abounded, The Jast 


bear is said to have been killed by 


Philip the Magnanimous. I have 
not been able to ascertain whether 
the fat specimen in the Schlossgar- 
ten was y ate from him, but he 
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may have been placed there to com- 
memorate the event, as the bears 
who are kept at Berne to immor- 
talise the founder of the city. At 
present Darmstadt seems flourish- 
ing and prosperous, to jadge by 
the new houses which are rising. 
As a power, it furnishes to the 
Confederation a respectable mili- 
tary contingent, and its troops are 
second to none in Germany in pre- 
cision of drill and martial bearing. 
Their uniform closely resembles 
that of the Prussians. The Grand 
Duchy will become still more im- 
portant by the accession of Hom- 
burg on the demise of the present 
Landgrave—And ‘now, Irensus, 
man or myth, I have the honour 
“to recommend myself to you,” 
being always,. though absent, your 
friend. 
. : TLEPOLEMUS. 


P.S—I have just saved myself 
by the skin of my teeth from omit- 
ting to mention what is about the 
most really curious thing in Darm- 
stadt—that is, an avenue leading 
from the Neckar Gate into the 
road to Escholbriicken. It is com- 
posed of trees which appear to 
have been originally Scotch firs, 
and, from the extraordinary way in 
which they are bent and contorted, 
is called the Crooked Alley. These 
trees are very old and very stout. 
In the sun they have the effect. of 
pythons and boa-constrietors rooted 
in the earth, in mortal torment; but 
in the moonlight they look about 
as ghastly and ghostly as can be 
conceived, and suggest a lane of 
chimeras dire, to pass down which 
would require no small pluck in an 
imaginative constitation. Doubt- 
less this peculiar growth is the re- 
sult of artificial tampering with the 
trees, but how or when this took 
place I have not been able to ascer- 
tain. 
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Tue superscription of the laws 
and ordinances of the king selected 
by Great Britain, France, and Ruos- 
sia, to rule over the Greeks in 1832, 
was, Otho, by the grace of God, Basi- 
leus of Greece; and Basileus having 
been the title of the Byzantine em- 
perors, Queen Amalia, reasoning 
somewhat after the fashion of the 
King of Prussia, concluded that 
the title conferred on its possessor 
a divine right to reign at Constan- 
tinople. This delusion of Miss 
Bremer’s Semiramis—which is cer- 
tainly not more absurd than some 
of the delusions of her royal brother 
of Berlin—exercised no inconsider- 
able influence on the policy of the 
Court of Athens for the las€ fifteen 
years, and must not be overlooked 
by those who desire to understand 
Greek polities. : 

Whether Basileus be translated 
king or emperor, the long reign of 
King Otho is a curious political 
phenomenon. He was  undoubt- 
edly, fur many years, one of the 
most popular sovereigns in Europe, 
and no king received from his sub- 
jects mere frequently warm demon- 
strations of loyalty. When he tra- 
velled in Greece, his progress was 
a triumphal procession; and when 
he returned to his capital, he was 
received with spontaneous rejoic- 
ings. Even fortune seemed never to 
weary of according him unmerited 
favours. He maintained a degree 
of importance in the international 
system of Europe, which neither 
his talents, his power, nor the 
deeds and virtues of his subjects, 
entitled him to occupy; until at’ 
last his long career of prosperity 
made him forget the warning of 
Solon, that no king can be sare of 
a continuance of fortune’s favours 
until death has barred the gates of 
the royal palace against the visits 
of misfortune. 

Yet, though Otho sat on what 
appeared to be a secure throne, he 
looked out from his easy seat over 
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a troubled kingdom. The great 
majority of his subjects lived in a 
state of extreme. insecurity. Insur- 
rections and revolts followed in a 
long series during his reign, and 
brigands were almost as’ regular in 
their visits to the peasants as tax- 
gatherers to the shopkeepers. So 
that when Otho was most popular 
some signs were always visible that 
there was no sympathy between the 
feelings of bis people and the action 
of his government. The rural pop- 
ulation was in a state of repulsive 
barbarism, and they had no pro- 
spect of bettering their condition or 
improving their minds. Yet with 
all their ignorance, they were dis- 
orderly and discontented ; for tra- 
dition taught them that their fore- 


fathers, who had cultivated the 
same fields, had been richer and 
happier. They expected that a 


Christian king would remove the 
evils they attribated to Turkish 
oppression; and when years rolled 
on without a restoration of the 
golden age, they gave ear to their 
priests, and partly believed that an 
Orthodox king could alone lessen 
their misery, which they were told 
could only be accomplished by solv- 
ing the Eastern question, whatever 
might be the meaning of that 
phrase. The rural population of 
Greece has always waged an ac- 
tive social warfare with its rolers. 
Klephts fought against the Sultan; 
brigands continued the contest 
with King Otho. Orime was 
nourished by the barbarous condi- 
tion of the population; and, as the 
Government made no effort to im- 
prove the country, King Otho was 
at last held responsible for the con- 
tinuance of evils which the Greeks 
had themselves the power of re- 
moving. 

When Greece received a king 
from the three protecting Powers, 
no country in Europe seemed 50 
sure of a peaceful future. The ex- 
pulsion of the Turks put the inha- 
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bitants in possession of an immense 
extent of fertile land. Peace was 
secured by the naval and military 
forces of England, France, and Rus- 
sia, so that the Greek kingdom was 
inviolable, and the Greeks were free 
to direct their whole energy, and 
the Government all its resources, to 
bringing the national lands under 
cultivation, improving the means 
of communication, and opening 


new markets fur the increased pro-* 


duce of the country. Greece might 


without any difficulty have rivalled ° 


in the East the prosperity which 
America was enjoying in the West. 
It is melancholy to observe that 
with these advantages the progress 
of Greece has hardly.exeeeded that 
of Turkey. Thirty years ago, the 
Christians in the Sultan’s dominions 
were eager to emigrate, and a wise 
disposal of the national lands might 
have attracted to Greece a stream of 
emigration not less fertilising than 
that which has flowed from Ireland 
to the United States. But the op- 
portunity was lost; and for the last 
ten years a current of emigration has 
been setting in steadily from Greece 
to Turkey. 

King Qtho has been described. in 
the history of the Greek Revolution 
as aman of weak cliaracter and not 
of a generous disposition; yet, with 
all his deficiencies, he governed 
Greece as an absolute monarch for 
ten years (1833 to 1843), supported 
only by a few thousand Bavarian 
troops and a few score of German 
officials, Daring this period of 
(reign domination, the seeds were 
sown of a crop of discontent that has 
produced much rank and noisome 
vegetation. 


A part of the blame which attaches . 


to the misgovernment of Greece dur- 


ing the first ten years of King Otho’s 
reign must be charged to the account 
of the three protecting Powers. They 
promised the Greeks a constitutional 
government, and they neglected to 
compel the king they placed on the 
throne to fulfil their promise. After 
they had induced the King of Bava- 
ria to record a solemn engagement 
that his sen should govern as a con- 
stitutional king, they left Otho and 
the Greeks to settle how the pro- 
mise was to be kept.* Oblivion of 
royal promises has been a vice of 
kings since the year 1815, which 
threatens to render monarchies 
elective. Times are sadly changed 
‘since the day when honour, if it 
fled from among the people, could 
find a dwelling-place with kings. 
The age of truth has galloped off 
after the age of chivalry, and it has 
knocked the crowns off several royal 
heads in its headlong flight. If 
however, the three Powers were 
careless of their duty, they were 
extremely liberal of their money. 
They furnished the Greek Govern- 
ment with a loan of £2,400,000, in 
order that every obstacle to the 
good government of the potty 
might be immediately removed, 
and that measures might be in- 
stantly adopted for improving the 
condition of the people, and render- 
ing the national lands a source of 
industry, revenue, and increased 
population. 

Bavarian statesmen, as regents 
and ministers, governed Greece 
from 1833 to 1837; but from 1838 
the Prime Minister of King Otho 
was always a Greek, and the leading 
men of Greece are as mach re-ponsi- 
ble as the King for the misgovern- 
ment which produced the Revolution 
in 1848.¢ 





* Compare the proclamation of the three Powers, annex D. to the protocol of 
26th April 1832, and the letier of Baron Gise, Bavarian Minister of Foreign 
Affairs to the Greek Government, 31st July 1832. 

+ In an article in our September Number, 1843, ‘The Bankruptcy of Greece,’ 
we gave an account of the circumstances which presaged a revolution: and a 
fortnight after our publication Greece became a constitutional kingdom. The 
events of the Revolution are narrated in our June Number, 1844. Sinee that 
time we have described the state of Greece at different periods—in May 1850, in 
an article entitled ‘Greece Again,’ and in October 1854, ‘King Otho and his 


Classic Kingdom.’ In May 1861, under the heading, ‘The Euthanasia of the 
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On the 80th March 1844, King 
Otho took an oath to govern accord- 
ing to the provisions of a very de- 
mocratic constitation ; and even his 
enemies must own that, whether he 
bas kept his oath inviolate or not, 
he has not committed such gross 
perjury as the senators and depu- 
ties who received from that consti- 
tution a share of the legislative 
power. He strained the constitu- 
tion to extend his authority, but 
they violated the constitution to 
increase their salaries: thus the 
people had none in whom they could 
repose trust; and when the neces- 
sity of improvement was generally 
felt, a second revolution was inevit- 
able. The arrangements adopted in 
1844 have developed two features 
in the political system of Greece, 
which, when carried to excess, are 
destructive of all good government 
—bureaucratism and democracy. 
These two principles have reign- 
ed despotically, and King Otho 
has only acted as their prime minis- 
ter 

Bureaucratism, or the principle 
of governing a country by paid offi- 
cials, was personified in the Gerou- 
sia, or Senate, whose constitution 
exhibits a strong example of the 
influence of red-tape. It was con- 
sidered necessary to establish two 
Chambers in Greece, and as it was 
impossible to find anything resem- 
bling an aristocracy, veteran officials 
were selected to fill the place of 
peers. It was a blunder which 
enriched red-tapists; but it was 
strange to see a body, whose value 
could only arise from its indepen- 
dence, composed entirely of the most 
dependent men in the country. The 
King names the senators; and had 
King Otho been intrusted with un- 
restricted selection, he would have 
felt that his own reputation was 
concerned in the choice, and some 
men of independence would, in all 
ae ge have entered the Senate. 

ut the constitution of Greece re- 
stricts the choice of ‘senators to 
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men who have filled certain official 
situations, and who have attained 
the age of forty. Thus the slaves 
of red-tape could alone enter the 
Senate of Greece, and the purchase- 
money with which they paid their 
entrance-tickets was servility. The 
Senate soon became an hospital for 
political incapables who had dis- 
tinguished themselves by devotion 
to the Court, or who had gained the 
favour of some foreign minister in 
favour with the Court. 

The only living Greek who can 
pretend to rank as a statesman 
is Alexander Mavrocordatos, who 
was called, during the Greek Re- 
volution, Prince Mavrocordatos, 
His services, his talents, and his 
position, confer on him a degree of 
personal influence, that elevates him 
too high to allow of his being de- 
pendent either on the Court or the 
minister of the day. Mavrocor- 
datos was consequently too inde- 
pemdent to be one of King Otho’s 
senators, and his absence from the 
roll certainly proved his worth. 
Some of the best men in Greece 
were undoubtedly excluded from 
the Senate, though everybody ac- 
quainted with its composition 
knows that it includes many of the 
worst, Such a body was sure to 
bring evil on the King; for in 
ordinary times it deceived him by 
a false display of devotion, and in 
troublous times its composition 
rendered it utterly disconnected 
with public opinion, ignorant of the 
feelings of the people, and unable to 
speak truth to the King. , 

The democracy which character- 
ises the existing political organisa- 
tion of Greece is more dangerous 
to liberty than bureaucratism. It 
is embodied in its most vicious form 
in the Chamber of Deputies, which 
is probably the representative body 
that is regarded with least respect 
by the nation which it pretends to 
represent. The members are elected. 
by universal suffrage and ballot, ac- 
cording to the provisions of the 





Ottoman Empire,’ we noticed the principal obstacles to the improvement of agri- 
culture and the increase of population, in Greece as well as Turkey. 
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constitution, but practically by in- 
timidation and fraud. Supposing 
that in some conditions of society 
which may arise at some future 
period in man’s bistory, universal 
suffrage and vote by ballot may be 
wise institutions, it is certain they 
are inapplicable to the present state 
of Greece, where they havé produced 
much evil. In order to increase the 
power of democracy and destroy 
every influence derived from moral 
feelings and local wellbeing, Greece 
has been divided into large electoral 
districts, so that neither the rural 
population nor the inhabitants of 
the towns can make sure of return- 
ing any man in whom they. have 
confidence. This manner of divid- 
ing the country enables Government 
officials to control the elections, 
Democracy is always jealous of local 
institutions, and usually hates the 
honest communal magistrate more 
than the venal deputy. 

Universal suffrage enabled - the 
agents of the central administration 
to swamp the legitimate influence 
of the municipalities ; or, in case of 
active opposition on the part of 
some man of high local reputation, 
to overpower his supporters by the 
violence of itinerant mobs. 

And while universal suffrage 
allowed the agents of the central 
administration to employ intimida- 
tion unchecked, the ballot placed in 
their hands the means of deciding 
elections by fraud. It is notorious 
that the ballot-boxes were filled 
with voting papers before the elec- 
tions commenced ; and it has hap- 
pened that,.on a scrutiny, more 
votes have been given for the minis- 
terial candidate than there were 
voters in the electoral district. A 
single instance will prove the over- 
whelming power which universal 
suffrage and the ballot place in the 
hands of the central Government 
in Greece. In the autumn of 1860, 
the Chamber of Deputies was dis- 
solved, and both King Otho and 
Queen Amalia declared, with a 
naiveté which was anything but 
constitutional, that they expected 
all their devoted subjects to ex- 





clude every member who had voted 
against the Ministry from the new 
Chamber. The royal wish decided 
the result of the elections, and about 
sixty members, forming a majority 
of the Chamber, lost their seats. 
King Otho has been generally re- 
garded as the most incapable prince 
of his time. We do not consider - 
this estimation of bis ability to be 
quite correct, It is true that his 
intellectual faculties move slowly, 
that his feelings were torpid, and 
that his range of ideas was extremely 
limited; but he possessed consider- 
able cunning, and his. position gave 
him facilities for observing many 
phases of human weakness and vice 
which he did not entirely neglect. 
No man knew all the leading men 
at Athens better, and perhaps no 
one despised them so thoroughly. 
Had he not conducted himself with 
some sagacity and prudence, as wel! 
as vulpine cunning, he must have 
made shipwreck of his fortune long 
ago, among the quicksands of vil- 
lany which obstruct every course 
in Greek politics. But, as we have 
said already, fortune favoured him 
greatly. It is asserted that his 
father, Kirg Louis of Bavaria, vainly 
tried to force him to resign his crown 
in 1835, The Emperor Nicholas, or 
at least the agents of Russia in the 
Emperor's name, attempted to de- 
throne him in 1843, Lord Palmer- 
ston endeavoured more than once 
to give him lessons on constitutional 
government, and his Lordship failed 
signally. M. Guizot, on the other 
hand, offered in 1842 to teach him 
how to govern without a constitu- 
tion, and he was even more unsuc- 
cessful than Lord Palmerston ; for 
while he was trying to make Otho 
a doctrinaire, the Greeks forced his 
Majesty to declare himself a consti- 
tutionalist. The late Lord Lyons 
fought harder to humble King Otho 
than he fought afterwards to ham- 
ble the Emperor Nicholas; but 
thoagh he won glory by using his 
great guns in the Black Sea, he often 
came to grief with his diplomatic 
artillery on the blacker sea of 
Athenian politics, Sir Thomas 
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Wyse, who was sent to succeed Sir 
Edmund Lyons, and try whether 
conciliation would persuade King 
Otho to listen to reason, was as nn- 
successful as his predecessor, Then 
came the episode of Don Pacifico ; 
and, for the first time, fortune 
warned Otho that she was not his 
wife, and did not therefore feel dis- 
posed to aceompany him on all 
solemn occasions. The conclusion 
ot Don Pacifico’s affair, and its influ- 
ence on King Otho’s position, have 
been so generally overlooked, that 
we think it deserves to be noticed. 
The English; French, and Greek 
Governments have all agreed, though 
for totally different reasons, to de- 
sire that the affair should be com- 
pletely. forgotten. Frenchmen in- 
deed gabble about Pacifico as they 
sing abuut Malbrook,—without the 
smallest suspicion of the faets con- 
nected with these names, 

All Europe exclaimed against the 
injustice of Lord Palmerston when 
Sir William Parker was sent to 
settle accounts with King Otho. 
The foreign diplomatist at Athens 
protested, and France offered her 
mediation. The Greek Government 
was counselled by prudent friends 
to pay no attention to diplomatic 
cackle, but to pay all the demands 
of the British Government under 
protest, and revenge itself by abus- 
ing Lord Palmerston as England’s 
attorney for the rest of his life. In 
an evil hour for the gratification of 
his revenge, King Otho accepted the 
good offices of France, and he scon 
tound reason to exclaim, “Save me 
from my friend, M. Thouvenel; I 
could easily have beat Palmerston! ” 
France acted rashly in off-ring her 
mediation ; but her good offices were 
honestly exerted. She decided 
against King Otho, and compelled 
him to pay, without leaving him at 
liberty to declaim against the in- 
He 
owed it to the good offices of France 
that he was obliged to confess in 
a convention, with dne diplomatic 
formality, that whether Don Pacifico 
had been guilty of attempting ex- 
tortion or not, the King of Greece 
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had certainly been guilty of trying 
to defrand Don Pacifico; and this 
result neither the diplomacy of Sir 
Thomas Wyse, nor the fleet of Sir 
William Parker, could have ob- 
tained without M. Thouvenel’s as- 
sistance, 

The Rossian war was the next 
great event in Otho’s reign. The 
enthosiasm of the Greeks for Ortho- 
doxy, their hatred of the Turks, 
their avidity for more national 
lands as an element of jobbing, 
and their faith in the realization of 
their “grand idea,” by the estab- 
lishment of King Otho and Queen | 
Amalia on the throne of Constan- 
tinople, rendered them then abso- 
lutely frantic. They invaded Tur- 
key, and filled the heart of Otho 
with ambition. The King declared 
that he would lead his people to 
conquest, and his people boasted 
that they would go before their 
King. A magnificent tent was set 
up in the outer garden of the 
palace, and camp equipage was 
ordered to enable the royal pair 
to take the field. The prisons of 
Chaleis and Patras were opened, and 
bands of Christian brigands, under 
Greek Generals, poured into Thes- 
saly and Epirus. Nothing but the 
infamous misconduct of the invad- 
ers prevented this movement from 
becoming extremely dangerous to 
Turkey and embarrassing to the 
Allies. The Turkish fortresses on 
the frontier were almost without 
garrisons, for the Sultan trusted to 
the good faith of a German King 
and to the guarantee'of the pro- 
tecting powers, who were bound to 
enforce neutrality. A very little 
vigour would am placed the 
Greeks in possession of Previsa, 
Arta, Domoko, and Volo; but the 
apostles of Greek liberty and of the 
grand idea turned aside from the 
Turkish fortresses and fell on the 
property of the Ohristian subjects 
of the Sultan, from whom they car- 
ried off upwards of 20,000 sheep 
and 5,000 oxen, which were sent 
across the frontier, and sold in 
Greece to encoutage patriotism. 
This treatment of orthodox CObhris- 
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tians soon put an end to the pro- 
gress of the grand idea. The Greeks 
in Thessaly and Epirus took up 
arms, or were supplied with them 
by the Turks, and, with the assist- 
ance of a fewrtroops sent from 
Constantinople, drove King Otho’s 
brigands back into the Greek king- 
dom. 

In the mean time, England and 
France found it necessary to occupy 
the Pirswus, in order to enforce neu- 
trality. Athens was overawed by 
the presence of 2000 French and 
1000 English troops, who remained 
from May 1854 until peace was 
signed with Russia in 1856. _ Though 
this occupation displeased the 
Greeks, ‘annoyed King Otho, and 
irritated Queen Amalia, it proved 
ultimately extremely useful to 
Greece, by stimulating improve- 
ment in many ways. The Allies 
found the Pireus at their arrival 
a straggling village, in which the 
spaces marked on the plan in the 
possession of the Demarch were 
turned into areas for shooting rub- 
bish. The French soldiers, with 
their usual intelligent activity, 
cleared the streets, and. turned a 
large open space, which had long 
been impassable from the filth with 
which it was encumbered, into a 
handsome public gar‘len. 

During all the time the Allies 
remained in Greece the King and 
Queen refused to visit the Pirssus, 
They turned their back on nations 
engaged in upholding the integrity 
of the Ottaman Empire, and con- 
soled themselves in their seclusion 
by reviling shopkeeping England 
and democratic France. But when 
at last the fleets of the Allies were 
seen from the windows of the royal 
palace standing ,tewards Hydra 
before a northern breeze, with the 
rear division of the army of occu- 
pation on board, the restless Queen 
urged her solid husband to mount 
on horseback, and the royal pair 
rode down to the Pirzus to rejoice 
the hearts of their subjects by a 
sight of theif countenances. They 
expected to be greeted with enthu- 
siasm, but they found their loyal 





subjects too much oceupied with 
their grief for the loss of good cus- 
tomers to be able to think of poli- 
tics and princes. The lanilords 
were shutting up their empty 
houses, the shopkeepers were tak- 
ing stock of the goods they had 
now a prospect’ of keeping long in 
stere, the boatmen were hauling up 
their useless boats on the deserted 
beach; and when the people were 
summoned by their magistrates to 
welcome their sovereign, they only 
replied “ aerion,” “ let it be to-mor- 
row ;” and the royal party moved 
about unheeded. The magistrates 
did their best to give their King 
a triumphal reception; but they 
planted a dagger in his breast by 
carrying him to the improvements 
of the French, and dwelling with 
ill-timed enthusiasm on the indus- 
try of the French conscripts, who 
had formed a beautiful garden, in 
an arid soil. They forced even the 
dull mind of Otho to contrast the 
doings of 2000 French soldiers in 
eighteen months with the perform- 
ances of his own army of 10,000 
men during twenty-three years. 
Queen Amalia returned to Athens 
in a state of fiery indignation, re- 
volving in her mind plans for 
eclipsing the exploits of the French 
Admiral, The glories of Tinan 
would not allow her to sleep. She 
soon found that Greece could not 
assist her. Neither King Otho’s 
army nor his civil establishments 
contained an engineer who could be 
intrusted with the simplest under- 
taking. Political intrigue had di- 
verted all the talent of the Greeks 
from the cultivation of useful know- 
ledge. In this dilemma Queen 
Amalia bad the good sense.to apply 
to France ‘for an engineer, since 
she had seen -practical proof that 
Frenchmen did their work well. M. 
Daniel was sent to Athens with a 
company of workmen by the French 
Government; and he soon converted 
the new town in the vicinity of the 
royal palace from a place where a 
man could not venture out of his 
house after dark without danger of 
breaking his neck, into a - sightly 
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town. If the Greeks slow as much 
intelligenee in profiting by the ex- 
ample of M. Daniel as their Queen 
did in profiting by the example of 
Admiral Tinan, it is possible that 
Minerva may not be driven from 
the Acropolis by bad smells. The 
belt of offensive matter in the 
wrong place, which renders all ap- 
proach to the Acropolis from the 
side of the city of Athens disgust- 
ing, may be replaced by a garden 
more luxuriant than that .of the 
Gauls at the Pireus; and the filthy 
streets in the old town may be so 
much improved as to admit of the 
Athenians visiting all the splendid 
monuments of ancient art in their 
city without offence to their sense 
of decency, which certainly is not 
now the case, at least as regards 
strangers, 

The indifference of the people 
in Greece to picturesque ornament, 
the aversion of the rural population 
to trees, and the opposition of the 
Greek Government to all works of 
public utility, astonish travellers. 
In the year 1833 the Bavarians pub- 
lished a royal ordinance command- 
ing the odhstrastion of about 800 
miles of common road, in order to 
connect the principal towns with 
one another and with the sea-coast. 
Thirty years have elapsed since the 
publication of that ordinance, and 
not more roads have been yet con- 
structed by the Greeks than ought to 
have been constructed with the as- 
sistance of the Allied loan in a single 
year. The Greek army consists of 
10,000 men, taken, like the French 
army, from the body of the popu- 
lation by conscription. It ought, 
therefore, like the French army, to 
contribute some labour to works of 
public utility in return for the la- 
bour which it withdraws from the 
production of national’ wealth. But 
unfortunately, no man has appeared 
in Greece with talents for adminis- 
tration in military affairs coequal 
with that which M. von Maurer 
displayed in organising the judicial 
branch. The Greek army never 
received a complete organisation. 
The’ officers thi:k of nothing but 





promotion. The soldiers, when they 
are in the provinces, do little but 
steal fowls, and in the capital they 
make themselves remarkable chiefly 
by marching through the streets in 
groups, linked arm-in arm, bawling 
love-songs through their noses at 
all hours of the day and night, 
The history of the Greek army 
during the last thirty years would 
form a severe satire on the Greek 
kingdom. 

For some time after the termina- 
tion of the Rassian war brigandage 
desolated Greece. A memoir which 
the Greek Government communi- 
cated to.the European Oourts, for 
the express purpose of recounting 
all the benefits that had been con- 
ferred on Greece by the Bavarian 
dynasty, presents a faithful and 
terrible picture of the anarchy that 
existed in the agricultural districts 
during the period when the admin- 
istration of King Otho*was most 
popular. The memoir states that 
the Greek army consisted of ten 
thousand men, and that its only 
destination was to support the Gov- 
ernment of the king by its valour 
(par sa bravoure), yet it recounts 
facts which prove that its valour 
was as insufficient to maintain 
order as its activity to make roads. 
We are informed that, during the 
first three months of the year 1856, 
about one hundred brigands were 
brought to trial, and it is well 
known that the greater part of these 
brigands were captured by the pea- 
santry and not by the valour of the 
ten thousand men called the Greek 
army. Of the brigands tried at the 
commencement of 1856, thirty were 
condemned to death, and executed 
before the memoir was written, 
nine were condemned to hard la- 
bour for life, twelve to hard labour 
for terms of years, twenty-five to 
imprisonment, and twenty-three 
were acquitted. The memoir then 
proceeds to make the extraordi- 
nary statement, that brigandage had 
ceased to exist in Greece for several 
months, except in Attica and Bao- 
tia. This statement caused severe 
comments, Some persons thought 
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that, in making the statement, the 
Greek Government only displayed 
its usual indifference to trath; but 
others accepted it as a proof that the 
Government hoped to be able to 
prevent the foreign ministers at 
Athens from hearing any details 
of what happened at a distance, 
although it could not conceal the 
atrocities that were frequently com- 
mitted in the vicinity of the capital. 
There were many also who shook 
their heads, and observed that, if 
the fact were really as stated, and 
that brigandage had ceased in the 
rugged mountains of Laconia and 
Etolia, while it still flourished in 
Attica, there could be no stronger 


. confirmation of the belief current 


among the people of Athens, that 
the Attic brigands found protectors 
in King Otho’s palace, and among 
Greek ministers, colleagues of the 
author of the memoir. 

Nothiog is more strange than the 
favour with which klephts and bri- 
gands are regarded by the Greeks ; and 
it is impossible not to see that there 
is as strong a connection between 
crimes and politics in Greece as in 
Southern Italy. We have before us, 
as we write these lines, an Athenian 


‘newspaper, dated 17th September 


1863, filled with bitter complaints 
of the sufferings of the Attic pea- 
santry during last summer; but it 
declares that the extortions of the 
military sent to pursue the brigands 
far exceed the robberies of the 
brigands themselves: and this has 
been the case all over the Greek 
kingdom for many years. The cri- 
minal statistics of Greece, even 
without the robberies of the sol- 
diers, would prove, if they were 
accurately compiled, that in no 
country in Europe are life and. pro- 
perty so insecure. Publicity must 
be the first step towards improve- 
ment, 

In the year 1858, King Otho 
completed the twenty-fifth year of 
his reign, and no sovereign in 
Europe at that time seemed to be 
seated more securely on his throne. 
The Emperors of Austria and Rus- 
sia sent special missions to congrata- 





late him; and Prince Adalbert of 
Bavaria visited his brother’s court 
on this joyful occasion, in hopes, 
it was said, of being recognised 
as heir-presumptive to the Greek 
crown, in virtue of the eighth ar- 
ticle of the treaty of 1832, and the 
supplementary convention of 1838. 
Romour proclaimed that the able 
lawyer but luckless regent, M. Von 
Maurer, by whom he was accom- 
panied, had persuaded him that the 
Greeks would be induced by his 
august presence, and Maurer's dip- 
lomatic skill, to waive the question 
of Orthodoxy during his life. The 
fortieth article of the Greek consti- 
tution of 1844 having annulled all 
the rights of sucegssion under the 
previous treaties, unless the succes- 
sor embraced the Orthodox Eastern 
Charch, and this article having been 
ratified by treaty in 1852, Prince 
Adalbert, like the other princes of 
the Bavarian dynasty, had lost all 
his rights, unless he submitted to 
rebaptism by immersion. He soon 
found that neither his brother nor 
Queen Amalia had the slightest 
wish to see a recognised successor 
to their throne, and that‘%the Greeks 
were determined not to make the 
smallest concession on the article of 
Orthodoxy to a Bavarian prince, and 
insisted on making barrel-baptism 
a public ceremony. 

The position of King Otho was 
so favourable that the delighted dip- 
lomatists were in the habit of re- 
peating, with a degree of enthusiasm 
rarely caused by anything but the 
taste of good wine or skilfal cook- 
ery, La Cour est devenue maitresse de 
la situation, which was translated 
by a sarcastic Englishman who was 
asked what they meant, “The 
Queen is in the kitchen eating bread 
and honey: ” and it hardly admitted 
of any more reasonable interpreta- 
tion. Yet, -while servility was in- 
creasing in Phanariot and official 
circles, the people who lived beyond 
the influence of places and pensions 
were beginning to talk indepen- 
dently. The example of the French 
was not entirely lost. Some works 
of public utility were executed, and 
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many were projected. The canal of 
the Euripus was opened for steam 
navigation. A canal through the 
Isthmus of Oorinth, and a rail- 
way from Athens to the Pireus, 
were proposed. Measures were 
adopted for establishing a Greek 
steam navigation company, which, 
like everything Greek, was to eclipse 
everything barbarian, and by means 
of the superior knowledge of {the 
Levant trade possessed by Greek 
merchants, and the superior econo- 
my of Greek management, was to 
carry off all the freights and pas- 
sengers from the steamers of Aus- 
trian Lloyds and the Messageries 
Imperiales. This Greek steam com- 
pany has since been established, and 
very grossly mismanaged. Prujects 
for draining Lake Oopais, Lake 
Pheneus, Lake Stymphalus, and 
other lakes and marshes with less 
classic names, were announced as 
schemes, whose execution would 
confer honour on foreign capital- 
ists. It was proved at least in 
the advertisements inserted by the 
Greek Government in the ‘ Times’ 
that thousands of fertile acres re- 
mained uncaltivated in the Greek 
kingdom, which would afford profit- 
able investment for English capital ; 
but it was not explained why the 
Greek capitalists of Oonstantinople 
Odessa, Vienna, Marseilles, and 
London, obstinately refused to in- 
vest one drachma in the schemes 
which foreigners were invited to 
patronise. 

The necessity of constructing 
roads, quays, and aqueducts, estab- 
lishing ferries, and protecting the 
woods in the country frow confla- 
grations, was now felt. The people 
were eager to see some improve- 
ment in the state of agriculture; but 
they had been taught for so many 
years not to move without the com- 
mands of the central Government 
that they were helpless, and called 
on King Otho to make their Gelds 
fertile, to lower the expense of 
transport, and to create a constant 
demand for labour. It was a matter 
of reproach to the Government that 
no regular communications existed 


with some of the wealthiest and 
most populous islands of the Archi- 
pelago. The Greek navy had for 
many years consisted of fifteen to 
twenty vessels; and yet these ves- 
sels, which could not be considered 
as men-of-war, were never employed 
as regular packets, and only visited 
the Greek islands to carry away 
the prodace of the taxes, and trans- 
port the money to the central trea- 
sury. The discontent of the island- 
ers of Andros and Santorin was 
increased by seeing frigates sent to 
Marseilles to transport the furniture 
of the royal palace, and to Alexan- 
dria to bring palm trees for Queen 
Amalia’s garden. - 

The Greek navy was manned by 
about five hundred sailors, and the 
navy list was burdened with up- 
wards of four hundred officers. It 
had once been a terror to the Otto- 
man fleet; it was now an object of 
ridicule both to Turks and Egyp- 
tians. The Sultan had established 
an arsenal in which engineers and 
mechanicians were educated, while 
King Otho was obliged to employ 
foreigners. It was once our fortune 
to make a passage in a small steamer 
belonging to the Ottoman navy, 
with a crew consisting entirely of 
Turks. Some part of the engine 
broke in a heavy swell off Samos, 
and we were compelled to seek 
shelter in the boghae, where, as soon 
as we were anchored in smooth 
water, the Turkish engineers plied 
their forges and their files most 
actively, antil in a few hours all the 
damage we had received was re- 
paired, and we resumed our voyage. 
On visiting Greece shortly after, we 
found that the arsenal of. Poros 
could not have turned out a Greek 
engineer capable of doing the same 
work at sea; and that, with a host 
of admirals an1 post-captains, and 
with a dozen naval men who have 
been ministers of the marine, King 
Otho was compelled to employ 
foreigners as chief engineers and me- 
chanicians in all his steamers. The 
Greeks, nevertheless, pay the great- 
est attention to scholastic learning, 
though they are extremely deficient 
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jn all scientific knowledge of prac- 
tical value. The negro proverb, 
“Much book, little know,” is illus- 
trated by the society of modern 
Greece. The Government is com- 
pelled to seek assistance from 
foreigners in the execution of the 
simplest engineering and mechani- 
cal works. Bavarians made a few 
roads and bridges, The streets and 
quars of the Pirssus were the work 
of French soldiers; the canal of the 
Euripus, the drawbridge at Chalcis, 
and the improvements effected by 
Queen Amalia at Athens, were due 
to French engineers. Yet crowds 
of young Greeks» have been educat- 
ed in France at the public expense, 
who, after their return to Greece, 
have received large salaries and 
high rank. The streets of Athens 
are filled with men who can write 
books, and who wear handsome 
uniforms. 

We have already mentioned that, 
in the autumn of 1860, King Otho 
dissolved the Chamber of Deputies, 
as a punishment for refusing to 
elect as its Speaker the candidate 
recommended by tke Oovurt, and 
that the employment of Government 
influence excluded from the new 
Chamber above sixty deputies who 
had formed the majority. During 
the elections, itinerant mobs, head- 
ed by gendarmes in uniform, moved 
about at signals from the central 
Government to intimidate oppo- 
nents ; and officials secured the return 
of the Government candidates, by 
filling the ballot-boxes with voting- 
papers. The country was in sucha 
state of moral paralysis, that no p»- 
litical principle was at issue in these 
elections. The contests over all 
Greece were nothing but personal 
struggles to gain the high pay and 
profitable patronage which Greek 
deputies enjoy; and in these con- 
tests the names of Otho and Amalia 
were employed to influence votes, 
and were bandied about in most un- 
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becoming ways, both by the Court 
faction and by its opponents, The 
Oourt candidates boaste! of their 
devotion to the King and Queen, 
and of their intense admiration for 
the glories of Marathon. Theit 
opponents spoke also of their devo- 
tion to the King and Queen, but they 
were louder and Jonger in express- 
ing their enthusiasm for the grand 
idea, and they rivalled the Oour- 
tiers in their intense admiration for 
the glories of Marathon. In general 
the people kept aloof, and display- 
ed an ominods indifference to all 
eloquence, even relating to the grand 
idea. The nation considered | that 
it was insulted by the conduct of 
the Government, and the first move- 
ment of the ground-swell of popular 
indignation was visible to the careful 
observers, “heaving in dark and 
sullen undulation,” to borrow Lord 
Byron's imitation of Homer’s 


‘Qs a bre moppipy medayos péya xipere 
Kwou, &e. 


If great names alone could have 
given strength to a Ministry, no 
Cabinet onght to have been more 
powerful than King Otho'’s when he 
met his new Chamber on 27th Feb- 
ruary 1861. The son of Andreas 
Miaoules, ‘the honest, stout-hearted 
Admiral, was President of the Ovun- 
cil; the son of the heroic Markos 
Botzares was Minister of War; und 
the son of the President George 
Konduriottes was Minister of Fo- 
reign Affairs.* Nor was talent 
wanting in the Cabinet. Potles, the 
Minister of Justice, was reputed to 
be a good lawyer; and Simos, the 
Minister of Finance, was a man of 
acknowledged ability, though he 
had stained his personal reputa- 
tion by deserting the English party, 
in spite of the warning fate of pre- 
ceding renegades. But great names 
and considerable talents conld not 
save this Ministry from the contempt 
which it merited by its shamefu 





* It is curious to observe that these three leading members of the Ministry 
were Albanians, of the pure Skipetar race, without any admixture of Greek blood 
either by the father’s or mother’s side. So much for the glories of Marathon and 


the Hellenism of the modern Greek kingdom! 
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servility and unconstitutional pro- 
ceedings; and King Otho was never 
so coldly received as he was at the 
opening of his Parliament in 1861. 
The deputies themselves appeared 
to be ashamed of their position ; 
bat they were only the more re- 
solved to indemuify themselves for 
their disgrace by appropriating the 
public money as an anodyne to 
their feelings; and they accordingly 
lost no time in rewarding the ima- 
ginary services of themselves, their 
fathers, and their fathers-in-law 
daring the war with the Turks 
forty years ago. 

The Greeks, though sulky, ap- 
peared to be so tranquilly disposed, 
that King Otho visited Germany 
during the summer. While he was 
absent Queen Amalia acted as re- 
gent, expecting to enjoy the popu- 
larity which had attended her ex- 
ercise of the same authority on 
former occasions. But everything 
was now going wrong; public opin- 
ion was vitiated; treacherous con- 
spiracies were formed, and cowardly 
crimes were spoken of without ab- 
horrence. On the 18th September an 
attempt was made to assassinate 
the Queen-Regent by Aristides 
Dosios, a youth of eighteen, son of 
a man who had recently held a 
considerable official appointment in 
King Otho’s service, and who was 
connected with several of the Pha- 
nariot families, who unite place- 
hunting at Athens with the culti- 
vation of the grand idea, Queen 
Amalia was returning from her 
evening ride, attended by her usual 
suite and escort of gendarmes. 
The cavalcade had passed the 
King’s stables (since converted in- 
to leopholed barracks for tlie ar- 
tillery), and was turning into the 
square before the royal palace. 
For some time previous a haggard 
youth was seen hanging about the 
corner where a gun was planted 
which fired shells into the palace 
during the civil war in June last, 
when the son of Admiral Kanares 
was killed. The youth stepped for- 
ward and fired a pistol at the Queen 
while she turned her horse to can- 





ter up the ascent to the palfbe, 
The ball whistled past the Queen’s 
ear, but she showed no sign of agi- 
tation, though she expressed her 
astonishment, And when her at- 
tendants seized the assassin, she 
treated his crime as an unfortunate 
accident, and expressed her fear 
that the folly of the young man had 
brought him into serious trouble, 
The criminal is said to have declared 
that, by murdering the Queen, he 
expected to afford the patriots in 
Greece time to take effectual imea- 
sures for preventing the return of 
King Otho to Athens. A Gawern- 
ment deyoted to revolutionary prin- 
ciples and to the grand idea might 
then have been firmly established, 
The instinct of right, which is 
rarely wanting in the hearts of 
the people, caused a strong revul- 
sion of public opinion in Queen 
Amalia’s favour, and the demon- 
strations of sympathy which she 
received for a few weeks persuaded 
her that she had regained all her 
former popularity, and was again 
the beloved Queen of the Greeks. 
The King soon returned, and it 
was then impossible to conceal the 
rapidly-increasing aversion with 
which his person and the Bava- 
rian dynasty were regarded. Those 
classes which had hitherto feared 
anarchy more than they had desired 
improvement were now disposed 
to risk everything to bring about a 
change. Some persons who have 
not had an opportunity of watch- 
ing the progress of opinion have 
supposed that the dethronement of 
King Otho was the result of a suc 
cessful conspiracy, directed by & 
revolutionary party, ard not the 
gradual outbreak of a nation’s feel- 
ings. We shall, therefore, pass ia 
review the principal causes of the 
aversion with which his Govern- 
ment was regarded at this time, 
and enumerate some of the rivulets 
of discontent, which, meeting all 
together, suddenly swelled into an 
irresistible revolutionary torrent. 
King Otho made immobility the 
principle of his government. The 
Greeks were impelled towards pro- 
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gress by forces which were every 
day gaining increased strength. 
The system of King Otho embraced 
Turkish taxation, Phanariot  in- 
trigue, lavish expenditure on offi- 
cials, extreme avarice in national 
improvements, sp'es, brigandage, 
and barbarous agriculture. The 
people demanded improvement in 
the financial system, reduction of 
the public expenditure, extension 
of useful public works, and reform 
in every branch of the royal ad- 
ministration. The King and his 
people were therefore in direct 
oppagition, and the overwhelming 
power of the central administration 
convinced the people that no im- 
provement was attainable unless by 
means of a revolution. The first 
step to improvement was to de- 
throne King Otho. 

The only class in Greece which 
had any interest in supporting the 
principle of immobility was the 
Orthodox clergy, and that was pre- 
cisely the class which was most 
perseveringly hostile to King Otho’s 
Government. The Greek’ clergy 
never forgot that the revolution 
against the Sultan was an Orthodox 
movement, planned originally to 
increase the power of the Eastern 
Orthodox Church; and since the 
year 1821 the priesthood has 
never ceased declaring that the 
wrath of heaven will not be ap- 
peased, nor can the Greek Revola- 
tion be considered as completely 
successful, until an Orthodox king 
shall reign over the Greeks, In 
Western Europe we allow our poli- 
tical opinions to exercise such entire 
domination over our ecclesiastical 
feelings, that we are apt to under- 
rate the great influence exercised 
by Orthodox prejadices in the East. 

Numerous ecclesiastical conspi- 
racies against King Otho attest 
the power of the clergy and its hos- 
tility to a heterodox sovereign. It 
may not be superfluous to remind 
our readers of some of these cleri- 
cal intrigues. An Orthodox society 
called “the Phonix” attempted a 
revolution in the time of the Ba- 
varian regency, and the celebrated 





klepht Theodore Kolokotrones, was 
condemned to death for his share 
in this plot, but pardoned by King 
Otho on his majority. A Philortho- 
dox society was formed to dethrone 
Otho, because he was a Catholic, as 
early as 1838. [It included in its 
ranks many of the members of the 
old Philiké Hetaira and many Oa- 
podistrians of the Phoenix. Afiili- 
ated societies were formed in many 
parts of the Sultan’s dominions, in 
the Ionian Islands, and in Russia. 
The general plan of ail these so- 
cieties was to make Orthodoxy their 
guide in politics, and to insure the 
support of Russia by acting every- 
where in the strictest conformity 
with her diplomacy. The great 
influence which the Philorthodox 
society had acquired at Athens was 
disovered by accident; and King 
Otho never felt greater alarm than 
when he learned that M. Glarakes, 
who was high in his confidence, 
and at the time his minister of 
foreign affairs and of the royal 
household, was a leading member 
of a society which there was no 
doubt dabbled in treason, and 
whose members were in constant 
secret communication with the 
Russian ambassador. All Greece 
was amazed to hear that M. Gla- 
rakes had been suddenly dismissed 
from office; and many courtiers 
at Athens were confounded to see 
King Otho smiling graciously when 
he met Sir Edmund Lyons, and to 
hear his Hellenic Majesty speaking 
well of Lord Palmerston. 

The Russian Court was so con- 
vinced of ‘the powerful political 
influence of Philorthodox feelings, 
that it gave active encouragement 
to the party which effected the con- 
stitutional revolution in 1848, under 
the persuasion that the first move- 
ment of the nation would be to 
choose an Orthodox king. And the 
Emperor Nicholas never pardoned 
M. Katacazy, his minister in Greece, 
for permitting Sir Edmund Lyons 
to convert what Russia intended for 
an Orthodox into a constitutional 
revolution, 

Both in 1848 and 1862 Russia 
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miscalculated the strength of Ortho- 
dox prejudices and ecclesiastical in- 
fluence on the population of liber- 
ated Greece. Even the protean 
diplomacy of St. Petersburgh lagged 
behind the age on this important 
section of Eastern policy. The po- 
litical power of the clergy bas been 
decreased by the revolution of 1843, 
but the influence of Orthodoxy, in 
so fur as it. represents nationality 
in the mind of the Greeks, has been 
rather increased by the habit it has 
acquired of acting openly. It, has 
been unceasingly employed to per- 
suace a large portion of the nation 
that the reign of a Catholic king at 
Athens was ‘an insuperable obstacle 
to the success of the grand idea at 
Constantinople. A Greek empire 
can only be re-established by an Or- 
thodox emperor. 

Next to his immobility, the most 
general cause of hostility to King 
Otho was his want of sympathy 
with the desire for education which 
pervades every class of society in 
Greece. He had no love of ancient 
art, and no taste for Greek litera- 
ture; he cared as little for a tra- 
gedy of Sophocles as for his father’s 
verses, and he made no efiort to 
encourage either art or learning as 
a means of gaining popularity. His 
mind was so small that he could 
not take a decided interest in any- 
thing but Court parade and diplo- 
matic intrigue. He was therefure 
regarded with as much animosity 
by schoolmasters as by priests; 
and it i3 probable that had these 
two inflaential classes felt more 
brotherly love, and acted together 
in their opposition to the Govern- 
ment, they might either have shor- 
tened his reign or forced him to 
change his policy many years ago. 

The Greeks became slowly, but 
at last universally, convinced that 
King Otho was at heart systemati- 
cally opposed to both the intellec- 
tual and material improvement of 
the country. They were unjast to 
their poor King, who acted only on 
the royal instincts of German so- 
vereigns; buat his conduct tended 
on several occasions to nourish the 


suspicions of his subjects. For 
time he opposed the foundation of 
a university at Athens; and the 
university which the servility of the 
Greek professors termed the Otho- 
nian, was founded in despite of the 
royal opposition by a national im- 
pulse that made the Philorthodox 
and Liberal parties act together, as 
in 1848 and 1862. Large subscrip- 
tions were obtained both from 
Greeks and Philhellenes; but when 
the subscription list was sent to 
the German counts and barons who 
filled the offices of Marshal of the 
Palace and Master of the Oegemo- 
nies, and who received large salaries 


from the Greek treasury, these: 


great officers of the royal house- 
hold put down their names for 
smaller sums than were contribut- 
ed by most of the Athenian shop- 
keepers. This illiberality, which 
was probably only Bavarian mean- 
ness, was mistaken by the Greeks 
for a deliberate insult to the na- 
tion ; and though the King endea- 
voured to efface the memory of his 
early opposition by liberal grants 
of public money, be could only gain 
over servile professors by pensions 
and favours, while the majority of 
the literary Classes remained al- 
ways his enemies. 

The destruction of local institu- 
tions, and the over-centralisation 
that prevails in the public adminis- 
tration, have rendered the Greeks 
so helpless that they look to their 
Government for every improvement. 
One consequence of this helpiess- 
ness has been, that King Otho has 


in his own person paid the penalty: 


of paralysing the national vigour, 
by being held responsible for the 
neglect of many things which it 
was the duty of the people to per- 
form without any assistance trum 
the central Government. The King 
was expected to improve agricul- 
ture, establish manufactures, make 
labour abundant, keep wages at the 
same time high, and make masters, 
servants, and Government officials 
all honest men.* Public opinion 
pronounced that he neglected his 
duties; for when something was at- 
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tempted in the way of public im- 
provement, when a road was formed 
in the vicinity of the capital, when 
a shrubbery was planted round the 
royal palace, and when a farm was 
established, the people spoke of 
the Queen’s drive, the Queen’s gar- 
den, and the Queen’s farm, as if she 
had been the reigning sovereign of 
Greece. Nobody thought of attri- 
puting a good work to King Otho. 

It was impossible for taxpayers 
not to see that the revenues of 
Greece were shamefully wasted in 
jobbing and corruption ; and it was 
natural that they should feel some 
jrritftion when years slipped away 
and no measures were taken to ad- 
vance the material prosperity of 
their country. The number of offi- 
cers in the army and navy was 
constantly increased, and the army 
and navy were becoming more in- 
efficient. Every public office was 
filled with supernamerary officials, 
who were idle and often corrupt. 
The central administration was dis- 
honoured by venality and pecula- 
t.on, and brigandage desolated the 
rural districts. The people were 
told by the idle and highly-paid 
officials that Greece was lightly 
taxed, because statistics _ proved 
that the public treasury only re- 
ceived about 15s. a-head from every 
Greek, while every Englishman paid 
£2, 15s.; but in spite of this sta- 
tistical demonstration, the Greeks 
understood perfectly that they were 
thé highest taxed people in Europe. 
They bad quite sufficient instinctive 
knowledge of political economy to 
observe, that in no other Christian 
country did the amount of taxation 
levied on the agricultural popula- 
tion tend so directly to impede the 
increase of national wealth and to 
check the demand for labour. 

We must now notice two colla- 
teral causes that tended to weaken 
King Otho’s position and strengthen 
the revolutionary feeling of his sub- 
jects. These were, the question of 
the succession, and the grand idea. 

The question of the ysuccession 
to the throne of Greece was both 
doubtful and open. The Oourt of 
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Bavaria and Queen Amalia differed 
in opinion on this important sub- 
ject. Nobody-conld say with cer- 
tainty who was the Jawful claimant, 
or who was likely to be the real 
successor. The treaty relative to 
the sovereignty, of Greece, signed 
at London on the 7ih May 1882, 
declared, that “in the event of the 
decease of King Otho without di- 
rect and lawful issue, the crown 
of Greece should pass to his young- 
er brothers and their direct and 
lawful descendants and heirs in 
the order of primogeniture.” But 
the 40th article of the constitu- 
tion of Greece, adopted in 1844, 
declared, “ that every successor to 
the throne of Greece must pro- 
fess the religion of the Orthodox 
Eastern Church.” <A, deeree of the 
National Assembly, ratitied by the 
King, conferred the regency on 
Queen Amalia during her widow- 
hood, in the event cf the minority 
of the Orthodox successor. These 
two provisions were embodied in 
a treaty signed by Great. Britain, 
France, Russia, Bavaria, aud Greece, 
at London, 20th November 1852. 
A question arose concerning the 
interpretation of the 40th article 
of the constitution. The Oourt of 
Bavaria argued that it was cumpe- 
tent for the Bavarian prince who 
should become entitled to the suc- 
cession to embrace the Orthodox 
faith when the crown descended to 
him by the death of King Otho. 
Every man of honour, and espe- 
cially a member of a family dis- 
tinguished like the royal family of 
Bavaria for its devotion to Catho- 
licism, felt extremely averse to un- 
dergo the offensive ceremony of a 
second baptism, which the Greeks 
consider necessary to efface the 
stain of heresy, and secure the ad- 
mission of a Oatholic or a Pro- 
testant into the Orthodox Eustern 
Ohurch. Now, for a Bavarian 
prince to have lived for many years 
as & baptised heretic without being 
able to conceal either the stain of 
heresy or apostasy under royal 
robes, would have fixed indelible 
disgrace on the house of Wittels- 
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pach. According to the religion 
and morality of the royal family of 
Bavaria, the royal: mantle could 
alone conceal the infamy of apos- 
tasy. 

The Greeks argued differently. 
They urged that unless the succes- 
sor to the throne entered the Ortho- 
dox Eastern Church before the suc- 
eession was opened to him by the 
decease of King Otho, he would 
not be entitled to claim the throne ; 
for the 40th article declares that 
the suecessor must profess the? Or- 
thodox faith; and if no successor 
professing the Orthodox faith ex- 
isted at the time of King Otho’s 
decease, then the Greek throne 
would be vacant, and a national 
assembly must be convoked, accord- 
ing to special provisions laid down 
in the constitution, to elect a king. 
The Bavarian Court, which appears 
to have been cursed with judicial 
blindness on every subject con- 
nected with Greek politics, as a 
punishment for violating its pro- 
mise to give the Greeks a constitu- 
tion in 1833, trusted that it would 
be able to secure the ultimate ac- 
eeptance of its own interpretation 
of the 40th article of the Greek con- 
stitution by the protecting Powers. 
It counted apparently too much on 
the political influence of Austria 
and the Catholicism of France, and 
too little on the strength of public 
opinion in Greece. King Otho had 
naturally no great desire to acknow- 
ledge a successor with whom his 
Orthodox subjeets could carry on 
Orthodox intrigues. Queen Amalia 
had the good sense to perceive that 
the Greek interpretation of the 40th 
article was sure to be successful, as 
it was supported by the Greeks and 
the Russian Oourt. Her view was 
just, but her conduct was imprudent. 
She ought to have abstained from 
action. Had she sarvived her hus- 
band, her position as regent would 
have rendered her the arbitress of 
the question; bat her impatience 
led her into seeking to determine 
who was to be the successor during 
her husband’s life. The enemies 
of the Bavarian dynasty were al- 
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Ways eager to raise discussions on 
this subject; for there was never 
any sympathy between the Greeks 
and the Bavarians. The Queen's 
friends, the Russian party, the Phil- 
orthodox, and the votaries of the 
grand idea,—all insisted that the 
recognition of an Orthodox sucoes- 
sor was absolutely necessary to pre- 
serve tranquillity, though there can 
be no doubt that their real objeet 
in raising the question was to pre- 
pare the minds of the people for 
a revolution. A Queen’s candi- 
date for the throne was repeatedly 
brought forward, and it was always 
asserted that this candidate was sure 
of Russian support. The rumours 
generally pointed out some member 
of the grand-ducal house of Olden- 
burg, who, it was said, had no ob- 
jections to an immediate second 
baptism. The question of the sue- 
cession divided the Greek Oourt 
into two factions, and popular opino- 
ion imagined that it occupied the 
thoughts of the King and Queen 
as much as it did the tongues of 
Athenian politicians. Idle tales 
were frequently current, which, 
though probably invented by the 
revolutionary party, possessed some 
degree of political significance, from 
the pleasure with which they were 
repeated and listened to in all 
classes of society. The Greeks 
were eventually taught to believe 
that the three protecting Powers 
were not disinclined to the excla- 
sion of the Bavarian dynasty from 
the throne of Greece. The treaty 
stipulations of 1832 having been 
annulled by the constitution, the 
only right to the crown rested on & 
parliamentary title; and the infer- 
ence was drawn that one revolation 
having confiscated the pretensions 
of the dynasty, a seeond might ex- 
pel King Otho from the throne, and 
the three protecting Powers would 
look with as much indifference on 
the one revolution as they had on 
the other, and extend their protec- 
tion rather to the country than to 
the King. Modern political his- 
tory, as it presents itself to the 
minds of the Eastern nations, proves 
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that all the states of Europe are 
tending to adopt a _ semi-elective 
form of government; and certainly 
there seems to be a strong disposi- 
tion on the part of the enlightened 
classes to qualify the hereditary 
rights of feudal and divine-right 
royalty by a controlling power of 
election. Little did Queen Amalia 
suspect that the palace intrigues in 
which she indulged from mere want 
of rational occupation and intellec- 
tual society were aiding a great 
revolutionary movement; and even 
the Russian and Orthodox parties 
were not aware that the revolution 
which they were labouring to pro- 
duce was foreseen by a party which 
was ready to annihilate their influ- 
ence, and place another heterodox 
king on the throne of Greece by the 
unanimous voice of the nation. 

The discordance in the views of 
Queen Amalia and the Bavarian 
Court on the question of the sue- 
cession was considered at Athens 
to be the cause of a certain degree 
of uneasiness in the position of the 
two last Bavarian ministers at the 
Greek Court, which was, however, 
in all probability, greatly magnified 
by the cancans of disappointed pha- 
nariot place-hunters who sought 
unsuccessfully for Bavarian patron- 
age. Still, whether the Greeks were 
right or wrong, they persisted in 
the belief that there was little unity 
in the policy of the Greek Court 
on this important question; and 
they were fond of repeating with 
a sneer, “If a house be divided 
against itself, that house cannot 
stand,” 

We said that “the grand idea” 
was King Otho’s second collateral 
difficulty at this period. The success 
of the allies in the Orimea prodaced 
a marked change in the opinions of 
the Greeks concerning the feasibi- 
lity of their projects for overthrow- 
ing the Ottoman Empire. They 
have always been disposed to regard 
success as the true touch-stone of 
political wisdom; and the manner 
in which the British Government 
expelled the Russians from the Isle 
of Serpents, repressed the attempted 
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encroachments of Rassia, and up- 
held the integrity of the Ottoman 
Empire since 1856, has convinced 
them that the grand idea must for 
the present be laid aside, since it 
ean no longer find an efficient pro- 
tector in the Ozar of Moscovy. We 
must not, however, allow ourselves 
to be deceived by appearances; and 
though the grand idea is no longer 
a watchword on every tongue,"we 
must not forget that it is an arti- 
cle of faith that remains concealed 
somewhere in every heart. Even 
the smooth-tongued  'plomatists 
and ministers who desire to hold 
office in the Oabinet of George L., 
King of the Greeks, cannot be safely 
trusted on this subject under any 
guarantee but their impotency. In 
order to prove the power of this 
national feeling, which undoubtedly 
has its foundation in noble senti- 
ments, we must recall to the recol- 
lection of our-readers the conduct 
of the Greeks residing in England 
during the Orimean wer. Iu their 
enthusiasm for Russia they forgot 
their duty to England ; and in their 
hostility to the British Government 
they outbrighted Mr. Bright. We 
do not recall this unpleasant cir- 
cumstance in order to cast the 
slightest doubt on the sincerity of 
their late demonstrations of affec- 
tion to Great Britain; for we know 
well that Russia was the object of 
their adoration in 1854, principally 
because she was expected to prove 
an instrument for «realising the 
grand idea, and consequently, the 
loss of her power put an end to 
their enthusiasm. But their con- 
duct on ‘that occasion reveals the 
strength of their attachment to the 
grand idea, and the violence of 
their national passions when a@ 
chance of attacking Turkey is of- 
fered. The intoxication produced 
by these Hellenic gases impelled 
Greek merchants living under the 
protection of the British Govern- 
ment to make a display of their 
joy at our early disasters in the 
Orimea, which was so ‘unseemly as 
to draw from the daily press the 
observation, “that. contempt for 
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their weakness. alone prevented 
Englishmen from feeling indigna- 


tion at their insolence and ingra- 
titude.” 

The total defeat of the bandits 
who were let loose on Turkey from 
the prisons of Greece, and of the 
volunteers who were fitted out by 
King Otho, the misapplication of the 
money subscribed in every mer- 
cattile colony of Greeks over all 
Europe, and the diminutien of the 
influence of Russia on the Levant, 
caused a modification of public 
opinion. The fall of Sebastopol 
pat an end to all hope of seeing a 
Greek emperor enthroned at Con- 
stantinople for the present. The 
ease with which the Turks had 
driven the Greek troops back over 
the frontier proved that the Greek 
kingdom was not yet strong enough 
to conquer Thessaly and Epirus, 
even when the Sultan was obliged 
to send all his regular army to the 
banks of the Danube. The subjects 
of King Otho were forced to con- 
sider the exiguity of their own 
resources with enlarged experience, 
and to reflect on the fearful calami- 
ties which the power of the Otto- 
man Empire might inflict on the 
Greek kingdom, if the protection of 
the three powers were for a mo- 
ment withdrawn. The Greeks had 
hitherto supported King Otho be- 
cause he aided the propagation of 
the grand idea, and because he hated 
’ England, the only firm supporter of 
the integrity of the Ottoman Em- 
pire. They had applauded his most 
unprincipled conduct; they had as- 
sisted him in wasting the revenues 
of the kingdom in maintaining a 
useless army and an _ inefficient 
navy, in keeping up an expensive 
court and diplomatic body, merely 
because they were persuaded that 
this extravagant expenditure facili- 
tated the success of their designs 
against Turkey. But they were 
now unable to conceal from them- 
selves that the last few years had 
effected e great change in the rela- 
tive power of the Ottoman Empire 
and the Greek kingdom. Both 
eountries have devoted all their care 
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to developing the system of central- 
isation. In Tarkey that system is 
the vivifying principle of the Sal- 
tan’s power; it is the life-blood of 
the Ottoman Empire. In Greece, 
on the contrary, it paralyses the 
energy of the nation, and is a cause 
of weakness to the Government. 

When a nation wishes to reform 
its ways, and feels the reproaches 
of its own conscience, its first step 
is generally, not to consider what 
measure of reform it would be pru- 
dent to adopt without delay, but 
to seek for peace of mind by select- 
ing a scape-goat to be sent out into 
the wilderness with all the trans- 
gressions of the people upon its 
head. The Greeks acted after this 
fashion. and selected King Otho as 
their scape-goat. On his head they 
placed all their shortcomings, the 
venality of their deputies, the job- 
bing of their senators, and the dis- 
honesty of their public servants, 
He was rendered personally respon- 
sible for nineteen years of constita- 
tional government, as well as for 
ten years of absolute administra- 
tion. The Greeks pretended that 
they had always panted to do good, 
and that the King had driven them 
with his royal sceptre to do evil. 
Their former love of Otho was 
changed into intense hatred. They 
prayed for a Vitellius, and would 
have rejoiced to see Byzantium a 
free city. 

Such was the state of national 
feeling in 1862. 

No king ever surrounded him- 
self, habitually and of set purpose, 
with such incapable men as King 
Otho ; yet even his unworthy 
counsellors warned him that public 
opivion required some concessions, 
At last he was persuaded to yield 
to the demands of the nation ; bat, 
witb the cunning which forms a curi- 
ous feature in his dull intellect, he 
framed a plan to palter with his 
people in a double sense ; to keep the 
word of promise to their ear and 
break it to their hope. 

In January 1862 he sent for 
Admiral Kanares to form a minis- 
try. Konstantine Kanares is the 
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hero of the Greek Revolution, and 
his name will live for ever in Greek 
history. Three thousand Turks 
perished by his hand, and fleets 
fled before the little brig in which 
he sailed. His fire-ship will shine 
through all time in a blaze of glory. 
But Kanares, with all this great- 
ness, is no more fit to be a.prime 
minister than to be a lord chancel- 
lor; and Otho knew this and re- 
solved to profit by it. Kanares 
was a senator, and as a senator he 
had kept aloof from court corrup- 
tion. The simplicity of his life 
made him the{idol of the people. 
As he was a man without educa- 
tion, he was obliged to place him- 
self under the guidance of others 
in ministerial business; and, be- 
fore King Otho sent for Kanares, 
his majesty had taken care, by in- 
trigues and promises, to prevent 
the ablest senators and deputies 
from joining the proposed ministry. 
When, therefore, Kanares applied 
to Bulgares, and other men of in- 
fluence, he was met by direct re- 
fusals, and he was, consequently, 
compelled to address himself to men 
of less authority. These men, to 
make ‘sure of getting the complete 
direction of public affairs into their 
hands, persuaded the Admiral that 
a constitutional King must reign, 
and not govern; which of course, 
to an ignorant man like Kanares, 
meant nothing but that the prime- 
minister was to be the real king, 
and that Otho was only to act the 

rt of king at court ceremonies. 
he extreme ‘absurdity of the 
phrase, in the political condition 
of Greece, probably never occurred 
to Kanares; it did not strike him, as 
it did every body else, that the 
only change which would be pro- 
duced by adopting this principle 
would be, that Greece, instead of 
being governed by the camarilla 
of King Otho, would be governed 
by the camarilla of Admiral Kan- 
ares. 

At the first audience, Kanares 
presented to his Majesty a memoir, 
drawn up by one of his political 
assistants, describing the measures 








which the Prime Minister consider- 
ed as indispensable ; and the King, 
having perused the Memoir, con- 
sented, at a subsequent andience, 
to allow Kanares to form his Oabi- 
net, for the purpose of carrying 
the measures it proposed into im- 
mediate execution. The Memoir 
was an able document; and the 
measures it pro were well 
suited to avert the evils which threat- 
ened both the King and the country. 
It embraced nine heads: 

1. The formation of a cabinet by a 
prime minister, who was to be really, 
and not, as hitherto, only nominally, 
intrusted with the government of the 
country. 

2. The free action of the cabinet, 
which should possess the power 
of proposing any measure to the 
King. His majesty being expected 
to adopt the measure after a rea- 
sonable interval for consideration, 
or else to dismiss the ministry ; and 
not, as has been usually the prac- 
tice, to leave important questions 
in suspense for indefinite periods, 
or make arrangements for their 
curtailment with individual minis- 
ters, without the knowledge of the 
prime minister. 

8. The dismissal of the camarilla 
(GvaxroBevaor), which was said to 
consist of Mr. Wendland, the King’s 
private secretary, the aoclarch, or 
master of the ceremonies, the stav- 
larch, or master of the horse, and 
one or two favourite officials and 
courtiers. To this council all 
public laws and administrative 
measures were submitted, and its 
inflaence rendered the nominal 
ministers of the crown little more 
than under secretaries. 

4. That the members of the 
royal household should be express- 
ly prohibited from visiting the 
senators and deputies, for the pur- 
pose of influencing their votes b 
promising places, pensions, an 
settlement of old claims for past 
services, of which every public man 
in Greece appears to have an inex- 
haastible store. The aviarch and 
stavlarch, were both accused of ex- 
ercising this influence habitually. 
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5. The immediate. dissolution of 
the existing chamber of deputies, 
whose election had produced, as 
we have already mentioned, great 
discontent; and the free election 
of a new chamber under a law of 
election which Kanares engaged to 
submit. to his Majesty for approval 
within eight days. Many persons 
considered that Kanares committed 
a serious error in not making the 
dissolution of this unpopular cham- 
ber a preliminary step to his accept- 
ance of office. 

6. The reform of the Senate, 
which had recently been rendered 
contemptible by the intrusion of a 
batch of eighteen officials, whose 
names were uiknown to the public 
before their nomination. 

7. The formation of a National 
Guard on the Swiss model, for the 
purpose of relieving the agricultu- 
ral classes from the burden of the 
conscription, and the country from 
the enormous military expenditure, 
which rendered internal improvement 
impossible, 

8. The equitable application of the 
laws relating to the press. 

9. The restoration of public cre- 
dit, by greater economy in the 
public expenditure, and the adoption 
of a better system of finance, 

There can be no doubt that King 
Otho read this Memoir with amaze- 
ment and indignation. He regard- 
ed it as an attempt to unking him; 
and he preferred being dethroned 
by a revolution to deliberately de- 
throning himself. He therefore 
engaged in his contest with Kan- 
ares as in a struggle for his crown, 
and all his faculties were sharpened 
by personal hatred.. He had no 
fear of the old bruloteer, for he 
knew that it was as difficult to 
burn corruption out of Greek poli- 
ticians as to set fire to the Thames. 
Corruption paralyows the minister 
who proposed reform, and supported 
the King who defended an existing 
system. 

As soon as Kanares was author- 
ised to form his ministry on the 
principles of the Memoir, he pre- 
sented to the King a list of the 
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members of the Oabinet. The King 
was prepared by the intrigues of the 
camarilla to give battle on the per- 
sonal question. 

The leading members of the op- 
position, Bulgares, Ohristides, and 
their friends, had been induced to 
decline entering the ministry, ex- 
cept on conditions which would 
have rendered the Memoir a nul- 
lity. Kanares was, therefore, com- 
pelled to seek for Jess influential col- 
leagues, and he was not happy in 
his choice. The King saw that 
his plot had sueceeded, and seized 
his advantage with promptitude, 
Copies of the list of ministers were 
dispersed among the people, and 
the names caused shouts of deri- 
sion among the excited patriots 
and noisy students of the Otho- 
nian University, who had crowded 
the square before the palace for 
forty-eight hours. The recoil of 
public opinion was instantaneons ; 
and Kanares from a hero became a 
scape-goat. The end of this poli- 
tical negotiation formed a severe 
satire on the state of society, as 
well as on the character of the 
leading public men: but there was 
no visible remedy; students were 
silent, and all the patriotic crowds 
melted away, each man walking 
home grievously disappointed, in a 
frame of mind thoroughly revola- 
tionary. 

The King appeared to be what 
the French call “master of the 
sitnation;’ and he immediately 
ordered a written communication 
to be placed in the hands of Kan- 
ares, informing him that the per- 
sons proposed as members of the 
Cabinet were so unsuited to the 
exigencies of public affairs, that 
his Majesty found it necessary to 
thank the Admiral for his exer- 
tions, and relieve him from the 
task of forming a ministry. The 
populace received the news with 
delight, and King Otho became 
the hero of the hour. The Greeks, 
who take an exquisite pleasure in 
looking on at any intellectual con- 
test, were astonished, and conse- 
quently doubly delighted, at the 
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cleverness with which their stolid 
King had won, when he had all the 
odds against him. They enjoyed 
seeing the game well played to 
such a degree that they overlook- 
ed the result, and forgot that 
their country must pay the stakes, 
King Otho and Queen Amalia rode 
out of their palace that evening 
amidst the acclamations of admir- 
ing crowds. The popularity they 
had enjoyed during the Orimean 
war was restored; and tlie royal 
pair flattered themselves that they 
listened to the shouts of a devoted 
nation, when they were really hear- 
ing nothing more than the applause 
of the amused spectators at a poli- 
tical comedy. 

If Kanares had possessed either 
politica! tact or judgment, he might 
have converted his personal defeat 
into a national victory, and not only 
have regained all his former popu- 
larity, but have acquired as great a 
name for his services to his country 
in politics as in war. The people 
were not aware of the existence of 
the Memoir; they supposed that 
his contest with the court was like 
every ministerial contest of which 
they had heard since Greece be- 
came a constitutional kingdom, a 
struggle between individuals for 
place, salary, and patronage. Kan- 
ares, theretore, owed it to himself 
to publish his Memoir, in order 
that his countrymen might see 
what he really proposed to do for 
their benefit. He ought also to 
have announced publicly, that he 
was ready, as a senator and a citi- 
zen, to support any ministry that 
might be formed on the principles 
which he had stated in his Memoir, 
and to which, as he might. have 
informed the public, King Otho 
had given his approbation. A very 
little skill was required to transfer 
his contest with the court from 
the question of a few insignificant 
names, which the world would have 
forgotten before the end of the 
week, into a question concerning 
the practical application of the ad- 
ministrative principles which would 
render Greece truly a constitutional 





monarchy. Had Kanares done this, 
he would have compelled King 
Otho to change his policy; and 
Kanares would have done it had 
his camarilla been composed of 
honest men; but, if report speak 
truly, either King Otho or his ma- 
jesty’s camarilla gained over the 
most influential advisers of the Ad- 
miral, to prevent the publication 
by hopes of official employment. 
The report shows the estimation in 
which the Greeks hold the honour 
of their politicians. 

Even before the Kanares affair, 
plots and conspiracies among those 
who had often received unmerited 
favours from King Otho revealed 
the political and military disor- 
ganisation of the Greek Kingdom. 
Among other plots, a conspiracy of 
the officers of the army was dis- 
covered, which had for its object 
the dethronement of the King, and 
several of the conspirators were 
tried and condemned to imprison- 
ment. Some were confined in the 
fortress of Nauplia; and other of- 
ficers who were suspected of par- 
ticipation in the conspiracy were 
ordered to remain there under 
military inspection. The Greek 
army had fallen into a state of 
anarchy; every officer who was not 
allowed to reside at the capital 
with a supplement of pay, and 
every private who was forced to do 
regular duty, considered that he 
had wrongs to avenge. Personal 
gratitude to the King and military 
honour were alike forgotten. In 
an ill-governed country, doubtless, 
treachery must be; but, as Milton 
says of tyranny, “to the traitor 
thereby no excuse.” 

On the 18th February 1862 the 
garrison of Nauplia, which con- 
sisted of 900 men, broke out into 
open rebellion. The leaders of 
the revolt issued proclamations call- 
ing on the people to take up arms 
in defence of their liberty; but the 
names of the conspirators inspired 
no confidence; and the movement 
was ‘generally ascribed to avidity 
for military promotion, not to love 
of constitutional liberty. The gen- 
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eral feeling of Greece disowned 
this military revolt, and the gov- 
ernment took prompt measures to 
suppress it. Troops were assembled 
to besiege Nauplia, which is the 
principal fortress in Greece, and a 
place of considerable strength. The 
King harangued the royal army at 
the Isthmus of Corinth. The com- 
position of this force revealed the 
fact that even the Government was 
aware of the utter \disorganisation 
of the regular troops, and distrust- 
ed their loyalty at this crisis. Pali- 
kari generals were allowed to muster 
undisciplined bands, armed with 
flint guns; and the abbot of the 
great monastery of Salamis, a cle- 
rical Ajax, was allowed to place 
himself at the head of a body of 
armed peasants. The generals in 
fustinello served as spies on the 
colonels in uniform, and the monk 
in arms as a spy on the other mi- 
litary spies. About 8000 royal- 
ists — infantry, cavalry, artillery, 
and banditti—entered the plain of 
Argos; while other troops spread 
themselves over the country, plun- 
dering the peasantry who had re- 
fused to join the rebels. 

Both Greece and King Otho were 
fortunate in having a foreign officer 
who could be intrusted with the 
command of the royal army with- 
out awakening new jealousies. Gen- 
eral Hahn, a Swiss Philhellene, had 
served Greece for thirty-five years, 
and was more completely free from 
party ties than any officer in the 
service. A soldier, a gentleman, 
and an upright man, he possessed 
both the character and the infla- 
ence necessary for repressing the 
intrigues of the military courtiers, 
who sought to make the civil war 
a pretext for wreaking personal 
vengeance on their political oppo- 
nents or private enemies. 

The insurgents abandoned Argos, 
and confined their defence to the 
outworks of Nauplia; but their 
operations were conducted with 
very little military skill. Their 
‘troops were disorganised; and the 
leaders of the insurrection were 
unable to establish discipline, and 
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induce their soldiers to construct 
a few works which would have 
rendered the approach to the place 
extremely difficult and probably 
impossible to the royal force. On 
the 13th March all the outworks 
were taken by assault, and though 
some young officers and soldiers 
among the rebels displayed courage 
in defending their posts, the de- 
fence was, on the whole, but feeble. 
Colonel Koronaios, one of the 
leaders of the insurrection, was 
wounded and taken prisoner in an 
ill-judged and ill-executed flank 
attack. 

Some revolutionary movements 
arising out of the revolt at Nauplia, 
but not immediately connected with 
it, ought to have convinced the 
Government that anarchy was near 
at hand. Syra is the principal 
mercantile town in Greece, the in- 
habitants are the most industrious, 
and the municipal administration 
is the most enterprising and least 
dishonest. A few officers and sol- 
diers who happened to be stationed 
there, seeing the general dissatisfac- 
tion felt at the measures of the 
Government, formed a plot for 
putting an end to the civil war at 
Nauplia, and changing the system 
of administration at Athens. They 
seized a steamer in the port, and 
went off to Thermia (Kythnos) 
where several members of the op- 
position, who had been arrested 
without any legal warrant, were 
detained as prisoners. It was pro- 
posed to carry these exiles to 
Nauplia, and it was hoped that 
with their assistance the insurgents 
would soon be able to march to 
Athens, Unfortunately for them- 
selves, the insurgents from Syra 
trifled away their time, while King 
Otho and his ministers acted with 
the energy of men who saw that 
their lives and fortunes were at 
stake, The Greek frigate steamed 
out of the Pireeus in a few hours 
with two companies of infantry on 
board, and caught the rebels linger- 
ing at Thermia. Two or three 
young officers were shot down by 
the royal troops in a merciless and, 
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it is said, in a treacherous manner, 
Another abortive attempt at insur- 
rection was made at the same time 
at Chalcis on the Euripus, but the 
few troops in garrison there re- 
mained firm in their allegiance. 

The victory of the royalists be- 
fore Nauplia on the 138th March 
shut up the rebels closely within 
the walls, and rendered their cause 
desperate. Dissensions broke out 
among the leaders; but the younger 
officers, commissioned and  non- 
commissioned, continued for some 
time to reject all proposals for 
capitulation. Slowly and_ reluc- 
tantly King Otho was persuaded to 
grant a comprehensive amnesty 
to the rebels; but though he was 
warned even by some of his cour- 
tiers that his own troops would not 
allow him to punish many of the 
insurgents, his Majesty made his 
concessions so ungracijously that 
his amnesty was received with dis- 
trust. The worst of ail treason 
now prevailed among the Greeks; 
nobody believed the word of the 
King. More confidence was placed 
in the honour of General Hahn; 
and by his pradence a capitulation 
was at last concluded, on condition 
that all the officers and men who 
refused to accept the amnesty 
should be allowed to quit Greece. 
A petition was addressed to the 
English and French ministers at 
Athens, with the consent of the 
Greek Government, in which the 
insurgents who determined to go 
into exile prayed the ministers to 
send ships of war to Nauplia, in 
order to transport them to Smyrna. 
Two signatures attached to this 
petition were qualified in a singu- 
lar manner. To the name of 
General Tzokris, a Palikari general 
who had joined the insurrection, 
but who was suspected of treach- 
ery, the words, “admitted into our 
ranks from a feeling of pity,” are 
added; and Oaptain Grivas wrote 
after his name, “abandoned by all 
my comrades, I find myself com- 
pelled to pass on myself a sentence 
of eternal banishment, and, blush- 
ing tu bear henceforth the name of 
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Greek, I renounce from this mo- 
ment my hellenic nationality.” To 
palliate this nonsense, we must not 
omit to notice that the modern 
Greeks love bombast dearly, and 
this energetic expression of youth- 
ful enthusiasm is an interesting 
trait in the character of a man, who 
has since become ove of the most 
influential members of the National 
Assembly which elected Prince 
George of Denmark to be King of 
the Greeks, and who was joined 
with Kanares in the commission de- 
pated to offer him the crown, 

The number of exiles amounted 
to about 220, and of these upwards 
of 200 prayed to be embarked un- 
der the English flag and were re- 
ceived on board H.M.S. Pelican. The 
remainder embarked in a French 
corvette. They quitted Nauplia on 
the 19th April 1862, and on the 
following day the royal troops took 
possession of the fortress; but there 
was little joy in Greece on account 
of this victory. Everybody expect- 
ed a new civil war during the com- 
ing winter. The political instincts 
of King Otho have been on many 
occasions similar to those of the 
populace in the United States, 
Whenever he had a domestic diffi- 
culty, he talked of invading Turkey. 
Thessaly was his Canada. A minis- 
terial paper which announced the 
glorious success of King Otho’s 
army over the bravest rebels who 
had ever fought for a bad cause, 


-and who might have changed the 


face of the East if their valour had 
been employed in propagating the 
grand idea, contained an article 
headed, “ The triumph of the Union 
Party in the Ionian Islands, and of 
the Radicals at Zante.” Loyalty 
to King Otho was supposed to de- 
mand hatred to England. Little 
did the King suspect that, when he 
was endeavouring to excite hostility 
to Turkey and animosity against 
England as an anodyne to domes- 
tic griefs, his own expulsion from 
the throne was so soon to insure 
the union of the Ionian Islands, 
raise England to the highest pitch 
of popularity, and consign hostility 
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to Turkey to oblivion, in the deter- 
mination to place domestic liberty 
on a secure foundation. The same 
paper contained a third article 
which ought to have awakened 
melancholy presentiments in the 
heart of every Greek. It was 
headed, “The hatred of the Baiga- 
rians to the Greek Race.” That 
hatred has endured a_ thousand 
years; it more than once brought 
the Byzantine empire to the brink 
of destruction; and it is likely to 
exercise quite as much influence on 
the solution of the Eastern question 
as the grand idea. 

The fall of Nauplia had not com- 
pletely restored the confidence of 
King Otho, when great fear fell on the 
Court of Athens, The death of Sir 
Thomas Wyse, and the state of dis- 
organisation in the Government of 
Greece, induced the British Govern- 
ment to send Mr. Elliot to Athens 
on a special mission. The name of 
Elliot was unmusical to Bavarian 
ears as being associated with the 
disasters of King Otho’s near con- 
nections—the King of Naples and 
the Grand Duke of Tuscany. So, 
when the stout Bavarian equerry, 
who took care of the royal stud, 
heard the news, he shook his head, 
and declared that (whatever the 
master of the horse might think, 
who, though he might be a states- 
man, knew nothing of horses) he, 
the equerry, was persuaded that 
Lord Palmerston must have had 
intentions. To his mind the name 
of Elliot presaged the fall of an- 
other royal dynasty, and when he 
was reminded of the extreme im- 
probability of one Elliot dethroning 
two kings, he could receive no con- 
solation even from the doctrine of 
chances. 

Mr. Elliot arrived on the 13th of 
May, and partly, perhaps, on ac- 
count of his terrible name, and 
partly because his conduct proved 
to be unexpectedly conciliatory, he 
escaped the usual fate of British 
ininisters at the Greek court, and 
was not insulted either by King 
Otho or Queen Amalia. But his 
mission failed to produce any good 





effect. King Otho would neither 
dissolve his hated chamber, nor 
make an effort to avert a revolu- 
tion which the ill-suppressed indig- 
nation of his subjects rendered 
every hour more inevitable. In 
July, Mr. Elliot departed. Rumours 
of plots and conspiracies increased ; 
and the camarilla alone was blind 
to signs of discontent which were 
observed by every passing tra- 
veller. 

A solemn warning that an out- 
break would take place in a few days 
at last reached the Greek court from 
Corfu; but Queen Amalia mocked 
at the possibility of England in- 
forming the King of any real dan- 
ger. Her view of the matter was 
that la perfide Albion wished to 
frighten King Otho into adopting 
liberal measures by discovering a 
mare’s nest. Mr. Scarlett, the new 
minister, finding that it would be 
useless to combat this delusion, 
could only contemplate with asto- 
nishment the departure of the King 
from Athens after the warning he 
had received. 

King Otho and Queen Amalia 
left the palace, to which they never 
were to return, on the 18th October 
1862; and on the same day the gar- 
rison of Vonitza, a miserable Vene- 
tian fort on the Gulf of Arta, re- 
volted. Queen Amalia had been 
so firmly persuaded of her own 
popularity that, before quitting 
Athens, she purchased a quantity 
of jewellery to distribute among 
her loving subjects; and so com- 
pletely were the Greeks subservient 
to the officials of the central admini- 
stration, that the royal travellers 
were received at every place they 
visited with the usual demonstra- 
tions of loyalty. But the revolt in 
Acarnania soon became a revolu- 
tion. On the 20th October a pro- 
visional government was formed at 
Patras; and on the night of the 22d 
the troops at Athens left their bar- 
racks, each man carrying twenty 
round of ball cartridge in his belt. 
Before midnight, Milton’s pande- 
monium, with its “shouts that tore 
hell's concave,” must have been 
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a quiet meeting compared to the 
yells, the singing through the nose, 
the whistling of balls, the incessant 
fire of musketry, and the clattering 
of broken tiles, that rang through 
every street in Athens, Several 
persons were killed, and magy were 
wounded, during the anarchy that 
prevailed for two days. During 
the din a few young patriots and 
discarded ministers of King Otho 
assembled in conclave and formed 
a provisional government, Every- 
body was aware that the nation had 
one great object in view—to drive 
King Otho from the throne: so 
the throne of Greece was declared 
vacant, and a national assembly was 
convoked to elect a new King, and 
organise a better system of adminis- 
tration. 

As soon as King Otho heard that 
the thunderstorm had broken over 
his capital, he hastened back. He 
then recollected that Mr. Scarlett 
had spoken words of truth to an 
unwilling ear, and he formed a re- 
solution, which he fortunately had 
no opportunity of breaking, but 
which, as king, he certainly would 
not have kept, of following the ad- 
vice of the British minister on his 
return to Athens. When it was 
announced to the raging populace 
and self-disbanded troops that the 
frigate which bore aloft the royal 
standard was approaching the shores 
of Attica, an infuriated armed mob 
streamed {down to the Pirzeus. The 
commandant, an officer who felt some 
gratitude for a few slight favours 
he had received from the court, was 
murdered by his own soldiers for 
proposing to receiv® the King, and 
his mutilated body was dragged 
through the streets, and cast into 
the sea. Thousands of armed men 
Jined the shore, and guarded the 
entrance into the port. In a short 
time the crew of the frigate declared 
in favour of the provisional govern- 
ment; and there was nothing left 
for their majesties but to place 
themselves under the protection of 
the three Powers, who, thirty years 
ago, had conferred the crown of 
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Greece on the Bavarian dynasty. 
They were reminded of their de- 
claration, “that the election of 
King Otho had been made in virtue 
of a formal authorisation on the 
part of the Greek nation, and that 
the three Courts are all strictly ob- 
liged and firmly resolved to main- 
tain it,” and the sfalfilment of that 
declaration was now claimed; but 
King Otho found that the hour 
when that resolution could have 
been carried into effect had long 
passed away. His Majesty had an- 
nulled the obligation on the part 
of the protecting Powers, when he 
repudiated their promise that the 
Greeks should be governed consti- 
tutionally; and be had not himself 
fulfilled any of the obligations in 
favour of the Allies imposed on the 
Government of Greece by the Treaty 
of 1882. King Otho was therefore 
forced to quit his kingdom ; and as 
he preferred departing in an Eng- 
lish ship, H.M.S. Scylla conveyed 
him to Venice, which he selected as 
his landing-place. 

A summary account of the revo- 
lution was given in a clever carica- 
ture. A mixed multitude of Greeks, 
in all the variety of costumes in 
which they delight to attract public 
admiration, from the white kilt and 
embroidered jacket of the courier 
of the Hotel d Angleterre to the 
sky-blue coat and large epaulets of 
the general officer, was represented 
on the shores of Attica, making 
grotesque demonstrations of their 
revolutionary ardour; while King 
Otho, clad in his snow-white fusti- 
nello, was springing from the Greek 
frigate to the deck of the Scylla. 
Hard by, on the deck of an Ans- 
trian corvette, stood the Bavarian 
minister looking on with a melan- 
choly mien, and exclaiming, de- 
spairingly, 


“ Quo tendis inertem 
Rex periture fugam ? 
— in Scyllam cupiens evitare Charyb- 
m,” 


And so exit the Bavarian dynasty 
from Greece. 
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HAWTHORNE ON ENGLAND. 


Fortunatety for us, only the 
best of American literature ever 
secures a footing among us. There 
is a vast quantity of what passes 
for very fine writing in the States, 
which it would be worth nobody’s 
while to republish here. But when 
an American’s claim to whisper in 
the world’s ear is once established, 
his Transatlantic birth seems to 
affect favourably for him bis Eng- 
lish audience; so that when he 
comes among us he is already 
naturalised, and, uniting the claims 
of a distinguished foreign guest 
with those of an illustrious deni- 
zen, he receives far more honour 
than would be bestowed on a 
native writer of equal merit and 
celebrity. His foreign extraction, 
his different breeding, and the 
union of the strange and familiar 
in his language and ideas, are what 
probably confers on his companion- 
ship, in the estimation of our social 
epicures, all the superiority of fla- 
vour which game possesses over 
poultry. 

It is many years now since the 
name of Nathaniel Hawthorne was 
inscribed among those English 
worthies of the time, whom Britan- 
nia delighteth to honour. Every- 
body who could pretend to a taste 
capable of discerning a flavour 
more delicate than that of the red- 
herrings and devilled bones so 
agreeable to the popular palate, 
perceived and commended the 
strange, wild, simple charm of this 
writer’s genius, A still more select 
body of admirers—among whom 
we do not claim to be admitted 
—were enraptured with character- 
istics which, whether blemishes or 
additional charms, are doubtless 
inherent, and elements of his in- 
dividuality, and without which the 
image of his mind could not be 
projected truly on the dise of litera- 
ture—to wit, a certain mysticism 
and mistiness; mysticism, in dimly 
showing us strange and indistinct 


corners of our moral world, where 
the objects are so faintly defined 
that, Jike shapes in the glowing 
coals, they admit of as many inter- 
pretations as there are lively fan- 
cies in the interpreters ; and misti- 
ness, in a wilful incompleteness of 
incident, and refusal to explain the 
various hints and other devices by 
which curiosity has been stimula- 
ted, for the purpose of aiding the 
general moonlight effect. All these 
are peculiarities which his readers 
will recognise as distinctive of him, 
whether they like them or not; 
and another characteristic, which 
can scarcely, perhaps, be called a 
peculiarity, is an inclination to 
paint obliquities of character. His 
fondness for the analysis of the 
moral and mental framework of 
humanity is evidently absorbing; 
and as our greatest anatomists are 
much more apt to accumulate in 
their museams the deviations and 
fantasies into which nature has 
strayed in diversifying the human 
form, the giants and curious abor- 
tions, inseparable twins, and two- 
headed bodies, than more common- 
place if more comfortable tene- 
ments of clay; so Hawthorne 
seems especially to delight in dis- 
playing moral twists rather curi- 
ous than delightful to contemplate. 
And, along with these, coexist in 
his pictures highly idealised and 
sublimated _ personages — singular, 
not so much for unusual gifts as 
for freedom m defects, and 
perfect with a negative perfection. 
Anybody who has read his latest 
novel, *The Romance of Monte 
Beni,’ will recognise most of these 
elements and types—the mystical, 
in the character of Donatello, with 
his strange gifts, his more than 
semi-supernatural origin, and his 
metaphysical transformation; the 
misty, in the obscurity of the in- 
fluences which surround Miriam, 
and which are never explained ; 
the sublimated being, in the girl- 
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painter Hilda; while, for specimens 
of studies more curious than plea- 
sant, we would take Olifford of 
‘The House of the Seven Gables,’ 
old Roger Ohillingworth of ‘The 
Scarlet Letter,’ and Zenobia and 
other personages of ‘The Blithedale 
Romance.’ But however diverse 
and seemingly unreconcilable his 
characters, he always manages to 
surround them with an atmosphere 
in which they can live and act to- 
gether harmoniously for the ends 
of the work, as fairies and classic 
personages and absurd mechanics 
all unite in producing the grace- 
fully grotesque effect of the ‘ Mid- 
summer WNight’s Dream.’ The 
strangest circumstance of all is, 
that, whatever the obscurity of in- 
cident or mistiness of plot, there is 
perfect limpidity in the language; so 
that the vague effects are produced 
rather by strange associations than 
by blurring or confusion, as the 
shadows of the sky mix with the 
roots and pebbles in the dark depths 
of a pellucid fountain. 

But it would be unfair and un- 
true to leave the inference possible, 
that all the main characteristics of 
hie style were summed up in calling 
it a clear and harmonious rendering 
of strange combinations of ideas. 
For he has a singular power and 
felicity of observation, the power 
being shown in the ease and cer- 
tainty with which he grasps and 
plays with a subject, the felicity in 
the faculty of selection which un- 
consciously winnows what he wants 
to describe of all its chaff and com- 
monplace investiture. And when 
his genius takes this direction, the 
results, conveyed in his clear excel- 
lent form of expression, are such as 
to recall the simple yet subtle charm 
with which Addison and Goldsmith 
and Irving wrought. As a speci- 
men of this style, we specially re- 
member the account of the old cus- 
tom-house which forms the intro- 
duction to ‘The Scarlet Letter,’ 
and is a charming piece of old- 
world painting. And, lastly, he 
has a gentle yet spirited humour, 
never better displayed than in ‘ The 





Celestial Railway,’ that happy sketch 
of modern * Pilgrim’s Progress,’ show- 
ing the changes which have taken 
place since Bunyan’s time in the 
mode of journeying towards the Shin- 
ing City; where the pilgrims are 
passengers, and the journey is made 
by train from the City of Destruc- 
tion—Apollyon, the ancient foe of 
wayfarers, having taken the office 
of stoker, and every facility being 
given for observing the humours 
and temptations of Vanity Fair; 
while the travellers, far from bear- 
ing, like poor Obristian, their bur- 
dens painfully on their backs, see 
them safely consigned to the lug- 
gage-van, with a promise (admirable 
stroke of humour!) that all shall be 
punctually given back te the owners 
at the end of the journey. 

All of us form, almost uncon- 
sciously, an idea of the personal 
character of a writer with whose 
works we are familiar, when his 
walk in literature is, like Haw- 
thorne’s, such as to admit of the dis- 
play of individuality; and few have 
impressed their audience with a 


‘more distinct stamp of their per- 


sonality than this author. We 
think of him as a man unusually 
shy and reserved, both because he 
habitually prefers to draw on ima- 
gination and on a narrow circle of 
reality for his subjects, rather than 
to look abroad on the actual world ; 
and because an acquaintance with 
that world could only be main- 
tained at the expense of that deli- 
cate bloom and wild fragrance 
which are the chief among his 
charms. Dreamy he must be, list- 
less of aim, as seeing little to allure 
him in the ordinary material ob- 
jects of men, and given to look at 
common things in an uncommon 
light, which transfigures and even 
sometimes distorts them; yet capa- 
ble of the shrewd glance that pene- 
trates into surrounding realities, 
and saves him from being a vision- 
ary. But, above all, whatever else 
he might turn out to be, we should 
have predicted that he was emi- 
nently, with all his shyness and re- 
serve, a gentle and a genial man. 
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For, while he is stern-as a prophet 
in denouncing crime and din, he 
has the most tender indalgence for 
the criminal and sinner, judging 
him extenuatingly, setting forth 
his temptations, and  sorrowing 
greatly as he abandons him to the 
inevitable law;—a kind of  soft- 
hearted Rhadamanthus, held by an 
unhappy fascination on the judicial 
bench, and forced in conscience to 
punish the culprits whom he would 
willingly set free; so that we know 
not what degree of iniquity a cha- 
racter must attain to, absolutely to 
deprive it of his sympathy. Look- 
ing thus on the tragic parts of his 
subject, he prefers, in treating of 
simple and common matters, to re- 
gard them in their graceful and 
sunny aspect. His sharpest satire 
is kindlier than the geniality of a 
really sarcastic man; and for mere 
weaknesses which do not amount 
to vice—indolence, vagabondism, 
and suchlike—he does not conceal 
his partiality. Kindly, elear, pic- 
turesque, graceful, quaint—such are 
the epithets which define his path in 
literature. 

* When, therefore, a work from his 
pen was announced, giving Eng- 
land the specially genial title of 
‘Our Old Home,’ we might well 
expect to see ourselves, if shrewdly, 
yet favourably and indulgently de- 
picted. For was not he the man 
who, in his Romance of ‘ Monte 
Beni,’ had painted the perishing 
splendours of Rome so truthfully 
and with such art, that those who 
have not beheld them may almost 
fancy that they have, while those 
already familiar with them feel 
their influence more keenly than 
before in reading his descriptions? 
And would not he, so skilful to 
observe and depict the magnificent 
ruins which were no more to him 
than to the rest of the world, be 
unfailing to perceive and to de- 
scribe the grandeurs. of the land 
which was the old home of his 
countrymen ? That imagination 
which evidently delights to expa- 
tiate in the past, and which could 
scarce get elbow-room in the narrow 


bounds of American History, would 
find here fresh fields and pastures 
new. The expansive cordiality 
which could include the old Pari- 
tans, the modern men of Massa- 
chusetts, and the cosmopolitan 
population of Rome, might surely 
find in the varieties of English life 
ample matter for its widest em- 
brace. Here, we might have felt 
assured, was no Yankee come 
among us laden with all the pre- 
judices of his nation, the exaggera- 
tion of which, by present circum. 
stances, amounts almost to insanity 
—no brazen shouter for subjuga- 
tion, nor extermination, nor devas- 
tation—no rabid denouncer of 
English sympathies with rebels, nor 
threatening claimant of English 
sympathies with Federals; here waa 
no Frenchman about to jabber, for 
the benefit of other Frenchmen, 
nonsense about the Lord Mayor 
and Sir Peel; bat a kindly philo 
sopher who, setting aside, as foreign 
to his nature and his purpose, those 
matters which make up the subject 
of our own local politics—condi- 
tion of the poor, parish unions, and 
so forth—would torn upon us & 
shrewd mild eye, lit with the deep 
inward light of imagination, spark- 
ling with the play of pleasant 
fancy, and give us a representation 
of ourselves which, if it should 
show us as less agreeable than we 
had hoped; would leave us nothing 
to object to, and, if it should raise us 
in our own estimation, would do so 
on some grounds better than conceit. 

With such expectations then it 
was that we opened the book, and 
found that, whatever its merits, we 
had to lament the loss of something 
still better, as was apparent from the 
following extract :— 


“T once hoped, indeed, that so slight 
a work would not be all that I might 
write, These and other sketches, with 
which, in a somewhat rougher form than 
I have given them here, my journal was 
copiously filled, were intended for the 
side-sceries and backgrounds and ex- 
terior adornment of a work of fiction 
of which the plan had imperfectly de- 
veloped itself in my mind, and into 
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which I ambitiously proposed to convey 
more of various modes of truth than I 
could have grasped by a direct, effort, 
Of course, I should not mention this 
abortive project, only that it has been 
utterly thrown aside, and wil] never now 
be accomplished. The Present, the Im- 
mediate, the Actual has proved too po- 
tent for me. It takes away not only my 
scanty faculty, but even my desire for 
jmaginative composition, and leaves me 
sadly content to scatter a thousand 
peaceful fantasies upon the hurricane 
that is sweeping us all along with it, 
ibly, into a limbo where our nation 
and its polity may be as literally the 
fragments of a shattered dream as my un- 
written Romance, But I have far better 
hopes for our dear country ; and for my 
individual share of the catastrophe I 
afflict myself little, or not at all, and 
shall easily find room for the abortive 
work on a certain ideal shelf, where are 
reposited many other shadowy volumes 
of ‘mine, more in number, and ver 
much superior in quality, to those whic 
[have succeeded in rendering actual.” 
What pleasant possibilities were 
blighted when so pregnant a 
thought miscarried! A romance of 
ancient English life by Hawthorne 
—there would indeed be something 
which would insure the despatch of 
millions of orders to Mr, Mudie and 
his congeners. Would he have se- 
lected a period near our own into 
which to work the details he had 
acquired among us? Probably his 
taste for the antique would draw 
him farther back. The wigged and 
sworded gallants of the days of the 
Georges—“ the tea-cup times of 
hood and hoop, or while the patch 
was worn ”"—days of Johnson and 
the, to him, more congenial Gold- 
smith—how familiarly would he 
have entered on the scene, and 
paced it like a man in his own do- 
main! Or would he step back @ 
century, and show us the Roand- 
head fathers of his Boston Puritans 
in full conflict with the Oavaliers? 
Or yet back again, over the bound- 
ary of an age, into the times of 
Elizabeth and her splendid group 
of subject worthies? Having no 
ground given to us on which to 
build a reply, we are compelled, 
instead of lamenting one lost ro- 








mance, to mourn for a whole se- 
ries of irrecoverable novels, ranging 
through eur history from the Tudors 
down to Vietoria. , 

Olosing our eyes after reading 
the foregoing passage of his book, 
we tried to imagine what could be 
the unfortunate circumstances in 
the American troubles which had 
so disconcerted him, and robbed 
both America and England of what 
might have been a common posses- 
sion, Was he disturbed at seeing 
those nearest to him, in his own 
country, joining in some of the 
frenzied dances of the hour? Were 
his. dearest friends performing fet- 
ish ceremonies at the shrine of 
some monstrous idol? Had any- 
body in whom he felt special in- 
terest became an apostle of Aboli- 
tion and Extermination? Was some 
nephew or consin serving under 
Blenker or Turchin? Thoughts, all 
of them, which might well disturb 
the equanimity of a kindly and sensi- 
tive nature. 

Resuming the book, we were some- 
what startled at the next paragraph, 
which stands thas :— 


“To return to these poor Sketches: 
some of my friends have told me that 
they evince an asperity of sentiment to- 
wards the English people which I ought 
not to feel, and which it is highly inex- 
pedient to express. The charge sur- 
prises me, because if it be true, I have 
written from a shallower mood than I 
supposed. I seldom came into personal 
relations with an Englishman, without 
beginning to like him, and feeling m 
favourable impression wax stronger wit 
the progress of the acquaintance. I 
never stood in an English crowd with- 
out being conscious of hereditary sym- 
pathies. Nevertheless, it is undeniable 
that an American is continually thrown 
upon his national antagonism by some 
acrid quality in the moral atmosphere 
of Englan These people think so 
loftily of themselves, and so contempt- 
vously of everybody else, that it re 
quires more generosity than I possess to 
keep always in perfectly good humour 
with them. 


At this last. sentence we paused, 
and turned ‘back, that we might 
be quite sure what country he -wag 
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speaking of, and, finding it was our 
Own, we went on:— 

“Jotting down the little acrimonies 
of the moment in my journal, and 
transferring them thence (when they 
happened to be tolerably well express- 
ed) to these pages, it is very possible 
that I may have said things which a 
profound observer of national character 
would hesitate to sanction, though 
never any, I verily believe, that had 
not more or less of truth. If they be 
true, there is no reason in the world 
why they should not be said. Not an 
Englishman of them all ever spared 
America for courtesy’s sake or kind- 
ness; nor, in my opinion, would it con- 
tribute in the least to our mutual ad- 
vantage and comfort if we were to be- 
smear one another all over with butter 
and honey. At any rate, we must not 
judge of an Englishman’s susceptibili- 
ties by our own, which, likewise, I trust, 
are of a far less sensitive texture than 
formerly.” 


Asperities and little acrimonies 
of Nathaniel Hawthorne! It 
seemed a contradiction in terms, 
It was like talking of the asperity 
of a July evening, the acrimony of 
a bubbling fountain. We thought 
it might be either an intentional 
jesting with his own mild nature, 
or a delusion such as an ultra good- 
natured man might chance to fall 
into. But presently we underwent 
a new shock at finding him talking 

litics something in the style of a 

ew York paper. The friend he 
addresses in his preface is the ex- 
President, General Franklin Pierce; 
and he tells him that, the presiden- 
tial chair, when he filled it, was 
“the most august position in the 
world.” This was not exactly what 
we looked for from Hawthorne ia 
the preface to a book about Eng- 
land; bat still, august positions 
are inatters of fancy rather than of 
fact, and why should not a man of 
genius have his phantasy on the sub- 
ject? Next he goes on to say, “I 
need no assurance that you con- 
tinue faithful for ever to that grand 
idea of an irrevocable Union, which, 
as you once told me, was the earli- 
est that your brave father taught 
you.” We thought it might have 








occurred to a philosophic min 
that what might have Ten ceo 
idea and a wise lesson in the da 
of Franklin Pierce’s father, might 
not be either so grand-or so wise 
in the days of Franklin Pierce 
himself; at any rate there was 
something ominous in the conjunc- 
tion of these political sentiments 
with the promise that we should 
not be besmeared with butter and 
honey. Still, even if, instead of 
those unctuous substances, our bones 
were to be grilled with pepper and 
vinegar, we yet hoped that the sharp 
and stinging condiments would be of 
prime quality, in which case, perhaps, 
we might not have much reason to 
complain, after all. 

Towards the beginning of his first 
chapter, he tells us that “ after all 
these bloody wars and vindictive 
animosities, we have still an un- 
speakable yearning towards Eng- 
land.” This looked like promise 
of that honey which he had threat- 
ened to withhold; but a few sen- 
tences on, we read—“‘It has re- 
quired nothing less than the boor- 
ishness, the stolidity, the self-suffi- 
ciency, the contemptuous. jealousy 
the half-sagacity, invariably blind 
of one eye and often distorted of 
the other, that characterise this 
strange people” (ourselves), “ to 
compel us to be a great nation in 
our own right,” &. Compendi- 
ously truculent this for a genial ob- 
server of English character. After- 
wards we learn that “John Ball 
has grown bulbous, long-bodied, 
short-legged, heavy-witted, mate- 
rial, and, in a word, too intensely 
English. In @ few more centuries 
he will be the earthliest creature 
that ever the earth saw.” Such is 
the pleasing personage—with the 
additional accomplishment of being 
blind on one eye and unable to see 
with the other—that has stamped 
himself on Mr. Hawthorne’s recep- 
tive faculties as the typical Eng- 
lishman. ‘“ Nobody,” we also learn, 
“is so humane as John Bull, when 
his benevolent propensities are to 
be gratified by finding fault with 
his neighbour.” After this, it is 
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almost unnecessary to tell us, as he 
does—“ The English character, as 
I conceive it, is by no means a very 
lofty one.” 

With regard to our personal ap- 
pearance, we are told—“If you 
make an Englishman smart (unless 
he be a very exceptional one, of 
whom I have seen few), you make 
him a monster; his best aspect is 
that of ponderous respectability.” 
These peculiarities, personal and 
moral, he attributes to the quanti- 
ties of beef and beer with which 
we mottle our faces and muddle our 
wits, Beer, he says, is mother’s 
milk to an Englishman, who has 
not the cruelty to deny even a pau- 
per his daily allowance of the liquor. 
Of Leigh Hunt we hear:—* There 
was not an English trait in him 
from head to foot, morally, intel- 
lectually, or physically. Beef, ale, 
or stout, brandy or port wine, en- 
tered not at all into his composi- 
tion.” And again:—“*No Briton 
ever enters ‘that apartment,” (the 
Painted Hall at Greenwich) “ with- 
out feeling the beef and ale of his 
composition stirred to its very 
depths.” Nevertheless, Mr. Haw- 
thorne admits that, in sacrificing 
our intellects and personal appear- 
ance at the shrine of the British 
Bacchus, we are not entirely with- 
out excuse, for he confesses to an 
Inclination to join in the worship :— 
“John Barleycorn has given his 
very heart to this admirable liquor,” 
says he of a particular beverage. “‘ It 
is a superior kind of ale—the Prince 
of Ales—with a richer flavour and 
a mightier spirit than you can find 
elsewhere in this weary world.” 

Whether it be that Nathaniel loved 
our British beer, not wisely, but too 
well, and has found that it perma- 
nently disagrees with him; or whe- 
ther the British beef has destroyed 
his digestion, and left his liver hope- 
lessly deranged, we know not; but 
the same dyspeptic way of viewing 
things English accompanies him 
into all scenes and was evidently 
habitual while he was a dweller in 
our tents. Of our women he says: 
—‘TI desire above all things to be 








courteous; but since the plain truth 
must be told, the soil and climate 
of England produce female beauty 
as rarely as they do delicate frait ; 
and though admirable specimens of 
both are to be met with, they are 
the hothouse ameliorations of re- 
fined society, and apt, moreoverg to 
relapse into the coarseness of the 
original stock. The men are man- 
like, but the women are not beauti- 
ful, though the female Bull be well 
enough adapted to the male.” And 
lest we should draw any small come 
fort from the comparison with fruit, 
as some of us occasionally pique 
ourselves on our plums and pears, 
he says, “For my part, I never ate 
an English fruit, raised in the open 
air, that could compare in flavour 
with a Yankee turnip.” 

This, our readers will say, is not 
exactly good-natured ; and certainly 
it would seem that the author whom 
we endeavoured to characterise at 
the beginning of this paper must 
either be very much changed, or 
must else have formerly succeeded 
very well in hiding his true char- 
acter under a benignant mask. We 
should hesitate even now to call 
Nathaniel Hawthorne a sour-tem- 
pered or ill-natared man; but it is 
certain that, in the present case, his 
good-nature has taken the unfor- 
tunate form of perpetual carping 
and much virulence. The change 
in him, if change there be, must be 
owing probably to some sense of 
injury received at our hands, either 
personal or national. Now, as we 
have said, distinguished Americans 
have little reason to complain of 
their shag com here, and we cannot 
suppose that so general a favourite 
as Mr. Hawthorne has been treated 
less kindly than others. We rather 
believe that the sense of injury 
under which he seems to labour is 
national, because the feeling, as we 
very well know, is general among 
Americans, and because passages in 
his book seem to tell us so. For 
instance, after calling the land of 
conscriptions and of arbitrary im- 
prisonments “the blessed shores of 
Freedom,” he says :—“ Methinks 
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the true patriots and martyr-spirits 
of the whole world should have 
been conscious of a pang near the 
heart, when a deadly blow was 
aimed at the vitality of a country 
which they have felt to be their own 
in ghe last resort.” ‘It would be 
delightful,” he says, in mentioning 
the Thames Tunnel, “to clap up all 
the enemies of our peace and Union 
in the dark together, and there let 
them abide, listening to the mono- 
tonous roll of the river above their 
heads, or perhaps in a state of 
miraculously suspended animation, 
until—be it after months, years, or 
centuries — when the turmoil shall 
all be over, the Wrong washed 
away in blood (since that must 
needs be the cleansing fluid), and 
the Right firmly rooted in the soil 
which that blood will have enriched, 
they might crawl forth again and 
catch a single glimpse at their re- 
deemed country, and feel it to be a 
better land than they deserve, and 
die! ” 

From these extracts, coupled with 
the language quoted from the pre- 
face, we infer that Mr. Hawthorne 
shares, in far greater degree than 
we could possibly have anticipated 
in a man of bis character, the pre- 
judices and animosities which now 
make up the political creed of 
Federal Americans. He evidently 
thinks that the vitality of his coun- 
try depends on the existence of the 
Union and the Federal system. As 
these were superadded on a very 
tolerable system of State sovereign- 
ty, which existed before, and which 
might be expected to survive them, 
that. appears to be but a feeble vi- 
tality which a Massachusetts man, 
for instance, attributes to his State, 
in considering that its existence de- 
pends on that of the Federal sys- 
tem. To us it appears that, if this 
unwieldy and aggressive Union 
were permanently subdivided— 


nay, more, that if, in the formation 
of a new union, New England 
should be, as has been threatened, 
“left outside in the cold ”—that 
cluster of States might still main- 
tain a very respectable existence, 





and flourish in spite of the imagin- 
ary calamity. Boston would, we 
imagine, still be a great city and q 
great port. Speeches would still be 
made in Faneuil Hall, though the 
suljects would be different. The 
citizens would still live in luxury 
and the country people in plenty, 
and they might still offer (perhaps 
with better grace than now) hospi- 
tality to refugees seeking a land of 
freedom. But the Unionists prefer 
to assume that, with the Federal 
system, the States that compose it 
will fade like an unsubstantial pa- 
geant—nay, we fancy that they 
even expect the great globe itself 
to dissolve, incapable of surviving 
such a catastrophe. We infer also 
from .the passage in which the 
Wrong and the Right are dignified 
with capital letters, that Mr. Haw- 
thorne is an Abolitionist, and per- 
haps, we might even suspect, an 
exterminator also, from the follow- 
ing hint. “If General M‘Clellan 
could but have shut his left eye, 
the right one would long ago have 
guided us into Richmond.” The 
left eve of this little parable means, 
we imagine, the humanity which 
prevented the most respectable of 
the Federals from entertaining the 
policy of attempting to add a ser- 
vile insurrection to the calamities 
of the South. But we are the less 
surprised at Mr. Hawthorne’s senti- 
ments, because one of the most 
wonderful problems of this war has 
been to ascertain what so many in- 
tellectual and polished Americans 
can find to excite them to a point 
far beyond enthusiasm, in _ the 
maintenance of a system which 
floods the land with corruption for 
the sake of elevating a nonentity to 
the Presidency. 

That Mr. Hawthorne has an eye 
for the abuses of this system, when 
they come directly to his notice, 
is evident from the following pas- 
sage :— 

“ An appointment of whatever grade, 
in the diplomatic or consular service of 
America, is too often what the English 
call a ‘job;’ that is to.say, it is made 
on private and personal grounds, with- 
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out a paramount eye to the public godd 
or the gentleman’s especial fitness for 
the position. It is not too much to say 
(of course allowing fora brilliant ex- 
ception here and there), that ‘an Ameri- 
can never is thoroughly qualified for a 
foreign post, nor has time to make him- 
self so, before the revolution of the 
political wheel discards him from his 
office. Our country wrongs itself by 
permitting such a system of unsuitable 
appointments, and, still more, of remo- 
vals for no cause, just when the incum- 
bent might be beginning to ripen into 
usefulness, Mere ignorance of official 
detail is of comparatively small moment; 
though it is considered indispensable, 
I presume, that a man in any private 
capacity shall be thoroughly acquainted 
with the machinery and operation of 
his business, and shall not necessarily 
lose his position on having attained such 
knowledge. But there are 80 many 
more important things to be thought 
of, in the qualifications of a foreign re- 
sident, that his technical dexterity or 
clumsiness is hardly worth mentioning. 
“One great part of a consul’s duty, for 
example, should consist in building up 
for himself a recognised position in the 
society where he resides, so that his 
local influence might be felt in behalf 
of his own country, and, so far as they 
are compatible (as they generally are to 
the utmost extent), for the interests of 
both nations, “The foreign city should 
know that it has a permanent inhabit- 
ant and a hearty well-wisher in him. 
There are many conjunctures (and one 
of them is now upon us) where a long- 
established, honoured, and trusted Ame- 
rican citizen, holding a public position 
under our Government in such a town 
as Liverpool, might go far towards 
swaying and directing the sympathies 
of the inhabitants. He might throw 
his own weight into the balance against 
mischief-makers; he might have set, his 
foot on the first little spark of malignant 
purpose, which the next wind may blow 
into a national war. But we wilfully 
give up all advantages of thig kind. The 
position is totally beyond the attain- 
ment of an American; there to-day, 
bristling all over with the porcupine 
quills of our Republic, and gone to-mor- 
row, just as he is becoming sensible of 
the broader and more generous patriot- 
ism which might almost amalgamate 
with that of England, ‘without. losing an 
atom of its native force and flavour. In 
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the changes that appear to await us, 
and some of which, at least, can hardly 
fail to be for good, let us hope for a 
reform in this matter.” 


However, having, as we think, point- 
ed out the grounds of Mr, Hawthorne’s 
animus towards us, we need not dwell 
longer on the not agreeable subject. 
We must count it as another misfor- 
tune inflicted on us by the American 
war, that, besides depriving us of his 
romance, it has prejudiced him into 
such opinions.as we have quoted. Still 
we may draw some comfort from the 
fact, that our optical powers will not 
be materially affected by his represen- 
tation that we are blind on one eye 
and can’t see with the other—that we 
shall not be more bulbous, longer-bod- 
ied, or shorter-legged, in consequence 
of the publication of his book—and 
that our women will still charm our 
purblind race though they have not 
the stamp of Mr. Hawthorne’s appro- 
bation. e wish we could quote some 
pleasanter passages respecting our 
ple, but there are really none; those 
we have given, and others to the same 
purport, contain all he has to say ina 
general way about England and the 
English. 

Bat there are chapters in his book 
as excellent as any of the excellent 
things that he has written. He occu- 
pied in this country the post of Amer- 
ican consul at Liverpool, and one of his 
very best chapters describes the people 
with whom his official duties brought 
him into contact. He sat in what 
seems to have been but a shabby kind 
of consulate, where every vagabond ar- 
riving in Liverpool, who was, or could 
pretend to be, an American, attempted 
to levy toll on this much-beset official. 


“As for my countrymen, I grew 
better acquainted with many of our 
national characteristics during those 
four years than in all my preceding life. 
Whether brought more strikingly out 
by the contrast with English manners, 
or that my Yankee friends assumed an 
extra peculiarity from a sense of defiant 
patriotism, so it was that their tones, 
sentiments, and behaviour, even their 
figures and cast of countenance, all 
seemed chiselled in ‘sharper angles than 
ever I had imagined them to be at 
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home. It impressed me with an odd 
idea of having somehow lost the pro- 
perty of my own person, when I occa- 
sionally heard one of them speaking of 
meas ‘my Consul!’ They often came 
to the Consulate in parties of half-a- 
dozen or more, on no business what- 
ever, but merely to subject their public 
servant toa rigid examination, and see 
how he was getting on with his duties. 
These interviews were rather formid- 
able, being characterised by a certain 
stiffness which I felt to be sufficiently 
irksome at the moment, though it looks 
laughable enough in the retrospect. It 
is my firm belief that these fellow- 
citizens, possessing a native tendency 
te organisation, generally halted out- 
side of the door to elect a speaker, 
chairman, or moderator, and thus ap- 
proached me with all the formalities of 
a deputation from the American people. 
After salutations on both sides—abrupt, 
awful, and severe on their part, and 
deprecatory on mine—and the national 
ceremony of shaking hands being duly 
gone through with, the interview pro- 
ceeded by a series of calm and well- 
considered questions or remarks from 
the spokesman (no other of the guests 
vouchsafing to utter a word), and diplo- 
matic responses from the Consul, who 
sometimes found the investigation a 
little more searching than he liked. I 
flatter myself, however, that, by much 
practice, I attained considerable skill 
in this kind of intercourse ; the art of 
which lies in passing off commonplaces 
for new and valuable truths, and talk- 
ing trash and emptiness in such a way 
that a pretty acute auditor might mis- 
take it for something solid. If there 
be any better method of dealing with 
such juncture,—when talk is to be 
created out of nothing, and within the 
scope of several minds at once, so that 
you cannot apply yourself to your inter- 
locutor’s individuality, —I have not 
learned it.” 
Among others there came a doctor of 
divinity, who made a favourable im- 
pression on the Consul ; but who, freed 
from the accustomed restraints of 
home, seems to have indemnified him- 
self for the tediousness of respectabil- 
ity by condensing a vast amount of 
protlene? into a very short space. 

is tale is told as a commentary on 
the following text :— 

“Tt may be well for persons who are 
conscious of any radical weakness in 


their character, any besetting sin, any 
unlawful propensity, any unhallowed 
impulse, which (while surrounded with 
the manifold restraints that protect a 
man from that treacherous and lifelong 
enemy, his lower self, in the circle of 
society where he is at home) they may 
have succeeded in keeping under the 
lock and key of strictest propriety,—it 
may be well for them, before seeking 
the perilous freedom of a distant land, 
released from the watchful eyes of 
neighbourhoods and coteries, lightened 
of that wearisome burden, an immacu- 
late name, and blissfully obscure after 
years of local prominence,--it may be 
well for such individuals to know that 
when they set foot on a foreign shore, 
the long-imprisoned Evil, scenting a 
wild licence in the unaccustomed at- 
mosphere, is apt to grow riotous in its 
iron cage. It rattles the rusty barriers 
with gigantic turbulence, and if there be 
an infirm joint anywhere in the frame 
work, it breaks madly forth, compregs- 
ing the mischief of a lifetime into a 
little space.” 


Mr. Hawthorne’s duties appear to 
have allowed him plenty of leisure for 
seeing places more pleasant than Liy- 
erpool : Leamington seems to have 
been for a time his headquarters, and 
from thence he made trips to Warwick 
and. Startford-on-Avon. These quiet 
places, filled with ancient memories, 
seem to suit his genius far better than 
scenes, the description of which de 
mands more effort from a writer, 
forces him into a display of enthusi- 
asm; such as Greenwich Hospital, 
rich with recollections of our naval 
triumphs, and Westminster Abbey, 
with its thronged assembly of illustrious 
dead. There is a remarkably pleasant 
account of the Leicester Hospital at 
Warwick, where (as we certainly did 
not know till Mr. Hawthorne made us 
acquainted therewith) twelve old sol- 
diers pass the sunset and twilight of 
their lives in an affluence of ease and 
comfort, the only parallels to which are 
to be found in the existences of an Ox- 
ford Don and of an old lady’s favour- 
ite tabby. Decidedly, when years 
have done their work upon us, and we 
are incapable of writing reviews any 
longer, we shall make what interest 
we may to become one of the twelve 
in Leicester Hospital. 
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Again the remark occurs, in reading 
his chapter on Stratford, that Mr. Haw- 
thorne is better fitted to deal with an 
uppretending than with a lofty theme. 
His remarks on Shakespeare and 
Burns, whose birthplace and other me- 
morials he afterwards visited, are not 
beyond the reach of many writers of 
an intellectual stature much inferior to 
his own. But at Lichfield, amid the 
scenes associated with Johnson’s early 
life, he is more at home, and is speci- 
ally good on the subject of the Doctor’s 
penance in the market-place at Uttox- 
eter, when an elderly man, for disobe- 
dience in his youth to his father, 
Michael Johnson; while in the old 
town of Boston, parent of the New 
England city, his foot is on his native 
heath, and he discourses of the streets 
and church, once alive with the figures 
of the old Puritans who emigrated to 
Massachusetts, in a spirit worthy of 
the author of the ‘ Scarlet Letter.’ 

The admirers of a* popular writer 
always take especial interest in not- 
ing the circumstances, when they peep 
into light, whereby may be traced the 
germs of those creations which speci- 
ally bear the image and superscription 
of bis genius. Everybody who likes 
Hawthorne’s works will, on reading 
the following quotation from the chap- 
ter on Old Boston, recognise: what 
might, under happier circumstances, 
have been a conspicuous feature in 
that romance which is not to be writ- 
ten :— 


“ At one of the stations (it was near 
a village of ancient aspect, nestling 
round a church on a wide Yorkshire 
moor) I saw a tall old lady in black, 
who seemed to have just alighted from 
the train. She caught my attention by 
@ singular movement of the head, not 
once only, but continually repeated, 
and at regular intervals, as if she were 
making a stern and solemn _ protest 
against some action that developed it- 
self before her eyes, and were foreboding 
terrible disaster if it should be persisted 
in. Of course it was nothing more than 
& paralytic or nervous affection; yet one 
might fancy that it had its origin in 
some unspeakable wrong, perpetrated 
half a lifetime ago in .this old gentle- 
Wwoman’s presence, either against herself 


or somebody whom she loved still better. 
Her features had a wonderful sternness, 
which, I presume, was caused by her 
habitual effort to compose and keep 
them quiet, and thereby counteract. the 
tendency to paralytic movement, The 
slow, regular, and inexorable character 
of the motion —her look of force and 
self-control, which had the appearance 
of rendering it voluntary, while yet it 
was so fateful — have stamped this poor 
lady’s face and gesture into my me- 
mory; so that, some dark day or other, 
I am afraid she will reproduce herself 
in a dismal romance.” 


On Greenwich Fair he is by no 
means good, though the subject would 
seem so suited to his style, his obser- 
vations savouring, to say. the trath, 
somewhat of twaddle; and in Green- 
wich Hospital he is not naturdl, and 
is afflicted with the desire of fine writ- 
ing — as, for instance, when he says 
of the clothes which Nelson wore at 
Trafalgar, ‘‘Over the coat is laid a 
white waistcoat with a great blood- 
stain on it, out of which all the red- 
ness has utterly faded, leaving it of a 
dingy yellow hue in the threescore 
years since that blood gushed out. 
Yet it was once the reddest blood 
in England — Nelson’s blood!” 
Which is doubtless intended to be 
very impressive, 

Through all these subjects, how- 
ever well treated, there runs a carp- 
ing depreciatory thread by no means 
improving the pattern. And there 
is one feature of English manners 
which seems to have cast a peculiarly 
gloomy and disastrous shadow on 
his mind: it is the practice of ex- 
pecting a fee, indulged in by those 
domestics or other persons charged 
with the office of conducting stran- 
gers about the precincts of remark- 
able places, herever he goes, 
to Blenheim, or to Shakespeare’s 
house, or to Westminster Abbey, or 
to Warwick Castle, there is an out- 
stretched hand, — uppermost, in 
the foreground of his sketch, taking 
up the space of half-a-dozen defunct 
worthies in the middle distance. 
On this subject he rails, he rallies, 
he is sarcastic, pathetic. ‘“ Nobody,” 
he says at length, “need fear to 
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hold out half-a-crown to any person 
with whom he has occasion to speak a 
word in England.” But this fact he 
must have gathered from the testimony 
of more lavish, reckless pilgrims ; for 
his own largesses seem, by his own 
showing, generally to have been of 
the amount of sixpence. 

The most powerfal, though not 
the most pleasant of his chapters 
(for we doubt if he would have hit 
on the topic at all in his kindliest 
mood), is that called ‘Outside 
Glimpses of English Poverty.” 


‘‘Gin-shops, or what the English call 
spirit-vaults, are numerous in the vicinity 
of these poor streets, and are set off with 
the magnificence of gilded door-posts, tar- 
nished by contact with the unclean cus- 
tomers who haunt there. Ragged child- 
ren come thither with old shaving-mugs, 
or broken-nosed teapots, or any such 
make-shift receptacle, to get.a little poi- 
son or madness for their parents, who 
deserve no better requital at their hands 
for having engendered them. Incon- 
ceivably sluttish women enter at noon- 
day and stand at the counter among 
boon-companions of both sexes, stirring 
up misery and jollity in a bumper to- 
gether, and quafiing off the mixture with 
arelish, As for the men, they lounge 
there continually, drinking till they are 
drunken—drinking as long as they have 
a halfpenny left, and then, as it seemed to 
me, waiting for a sixpenny miracle to be 
wrought in their pockets, so as to enable 
them to be drunken again. Most of these 
establishments have a significant adver- 
tisement of ‘ Beds,’ doubtless for the 
accommodation of their customers in the 
interval between one intoxication and 
the next. I never could find it in my 
heart, however, utterly to condemn these 
sad revellers, and should certainly wait 
till I had some better consolation to offer 
before depriving them of their dram of 
gin, though death itself were in the 
glass; for methought their poor souls 
ceeded such fiery stimulant to lift them a 

ittle way out of the smothering squalor 

of both their outward and interior life, 
siving them glimpses and suggestions, 
even if bewildering ones, of a spiritual 
existence that limited their present 
misery. The temperance reformers un- 
questionably derive their. commission 
from the Divine Beneficence, but have 
never been taken fully into its counsels, 
All may not be lost though those good 
men fail. 





' 


‘Pawnbrokers’ establishments, distin- 
guished by the mystic symbol of the three 
golden balls, were conveniently accessi- 
ble ; though what personal property these 
wretched people could possess capable of 
being estimated in silver or copper, so ag 
to afford a basis for a loan, was a prob- 
lem that still perplexes me. Old-clothes 
men, likewise, dwelt hard by, and hung 
out ancient garments to dangle in the 
wind. There were butchers’ shops, too, 
of a class adapted to the neighbourhood, 
presenting no such generously fattened 
carcasses as Englishmen love to gaze at 
in the market, no stupendous halves of 
mighty beeves, no dead hogs or muttons 
ornamented with carved bas-relief of fat 
on their ribs and. shoulders, in a pecu- 
liarly British style of art — not these, but 
bits and gobbets of lean meat, salvageg 
snipt off from steaks, tough and stringy 
morsels, bare bones smitten away from 
joints by the cleaver, tripe, liver, bul- 
locks’ feet, or whatever else was cheapest 
and divisible into the smallest lots. Iam 
afraid that even such delicacies came to 
many of their tables hardly oftener than 
Christmas, In the windows of other lit- 
tle shops you saw half-a-dozen wizened 
herrings, some eggs in a basket, looking 
so dingily antique that your imagination 
smelt them, fly-speckled biscuits, seg- 
ments of a hungry cheese, pipes, and 
papers of tobacco.” 


Of infant life in these regions he 
says :— 

** As often as I beheld the scene, it 
affected me with surprise and loathsome 
interest, much resembling, though in a far 
intenser degree, the feeling with which, 
when a boy, I used to turn over a plank 
or an old log that hud long lain on the 
damp ground, and found a vivacious mul- 
titude of unclean and devilish-looking in- 
sects scampering to and fro beneath it. 
Without an infinite faith, there seemed as 
much prospect of a blessed futurity for 
those hideous bugs and many-footed 
worms as for these brethren of our hu- 
manity and co-heirs of all our heavenly 
inheritance,” 


Till at length the contemplation of 
these sad abodes raises him into a higher 
region of thought, the highest touched 
in these volumes. ‘* Unless,” he says, 
“ your faith be deep-rooted and of most 
vigorous growth, it is the safer way not 
to turn aside into this region, so sug- 
gestive of miserable doubt. It was 4 
place ‘ with dreadfal faces thronged,’ 
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wrinkled and grim with vice and 
wretchedness ; and, thinking over the 
line of Milton here quoted, I come to 
the conclusion that those ugly linea- 
ments which startled Adam and Eve, 
as they looked backward to the closed 

ate of Paradise, were no fiends from 
the pit, but the more terrible foresha- 
dowings of what so many of their de- 
scendants were to be.’ If anything 
so striking as that has been said lately, 
we shall be glad to hear of it. 

The strain of implication which is 
heard in an undertone in this chapter, 
is intended to suggest the fact that 
America has no such scenes of poverty 
blotting Aer noon-day prosperity, be- 
cause her institutions and her people 
are so superior to ours, There is a 
belief, prevalent even among iotelli- 
gent Americans, men well acquainted 
with agricultural theories, with the 
blessings of draining, of guano, and of 
top-dressing, that the fertility of their 
native soil is owing to the Union and 
the Constitution, whose beneficent in- 
fluences descended upon it like a rich 
dew. The abundance of the corn 
crop, the excellence of the peaches 
and melons, are traced in some mys- 
terious way by these faithful Unionists 
to the result of the political labors of 
Jefferson, Hamilton, andJay. There- 
fore every poor wretch whom starva- 
tion drives from Europe dwells in plen- 
ty beneath the star-spangled banner 
which has made the wilderness to 
blossom ; while, on the other hand, we, 
living in an overpeopled island, have 
a deep stratum of poverty in our socie- 
ty because of our rotten old mon- 
archy. This is so clear that anybody 
who doesn’t see it must have had his 
intellect clogged from earliest youth 
with beef and beer, and thesight even 
of his remaining eye must be uncom- 
monly dim. 

Towards the close of his labours in 
these volumes, a fresh access of asper- 
ity and little acrimonies seems to have 
attacked Nathaniel. Whether he had 
been reading some unusually spirited 
articles of the respectable Mr. Ben- 
nett, in the ‘New York Herald,’ or 
corresponding with Senator Sumner, 
or muddling himself with the diplo- 
matic essays of Mr. Seward and his 


ambassadors, or whatever the cause, 
he breaks out against us with extreme 
displeasure in the chapter on ‘ Civic 
Banquets.’ He dined as a guest with 
two Lord Mayors, him of Liverpool 
and him of London, and he describes 
these entertainments as if those per- 
sonages had been guilty of a shocking 
outrage in asking him to dinner. He 
met a number of the usual bulbous, 
long-bodied Englishmen, who were “a 
heavy and homely set of people, with 
a remarkable roughness of aspect and 
behaviour,” and who aggravated the 
original offence of their personal ap- 
pearance by the heartiness with which 
they enjoyed their dinner. He com- 
plains bitterly that, at the Mansion- 
House, the Lord Mayor inveigled him 
into making a speech, the occasion 
being thus explained :-— 


“ All England, just then, was in one 
of those singular fits of panic excite- 
ment (not fear, though as sensitive and 
tremulous as that emotion), which, in 
consequence of the homogeneous char- 
acter of the people, their intense patriot- 
ism, and their dependence for their 
ideas in public affairs on other sources 
than their own examination and indi- 
vidual thought, are more sudden, per- 
vasive, and unreasoning than any simi- 
lar mood of our own public. In truth, 
I have never seen the American public 
in a state at all similar, and believe that 
we are incapable of it. Our excitements 
are not impulsive, like theirs, but, right 
or wrong, are moral and intellectual. 
For example, the grand rising of the 
North, at the commencement of this 
war, bore the aspect of impulse and 
passion only because it was so uni- 
versal and necessarily done in a mo- 
ment, just as the quiet and simultan- 
eous getting-up of a thousand people 
out of their chairs would cause a tumult 
that might be mistaken for a storm. 
We were cool then, and have been cool 
ever since, and shall remain cool to the 
end, which we shall take coolly, what- 
ever it may be. There is nothing which 
the English find so difficult to under- 
stand in us as this characteristic.” 


We pause here to note — not the 
novel and anexpected light in which 
he represents his countrymen—but the 
fact, that this representation of the 
state of the national mind is absolute_ 
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ly fatal. For all their inconsequence, 
their blind animosity, their vindictive- 
ness, their servility to the shabbi- 
est of despotisms, their shameful 
manner of making’ war, their belief 
in ridiculous and epbemeral heroes, 
one constant excuse has hitherto 
been made. It has been said that 
much must be forgiven to people 
so terribly agitated and excited. 
Mr. Hawthorne, with an exulting 
air, tears away this rag of apology, 
and tells us that these ferocious Dog- 
berries are writing themselves down 
in such broad characters, with the 
utmost deliberation. But let him con- 
clude his account of the banquet :— 


“ Now the Lord Mayor, like any other 
Englishman, probably fancied that war 
was on the western gale, and was glad 
to lay hold of even so insignificant an 
American as myself, who might be 
made to harp on the rusty old strings of 
national sympathies, identity of blood 
and interest, and community of language 
and literature, and whisper peace where 
there was no peace, in however weak an 
utterance. And possibly his lordship 
thought, in his wisdom, that the good 
feeling which was sure to be expressed 
by a company of well-bred Englishmen, 
at his august and far-famed dinner-table, 
might have an appreciable influence on 
the grand result. Thus, when the Lord 
Mayor invited me to his feast, it was 
a piece of strategy. He wanted to in- 
duce me to fling myself, like a lesser 
Curtius, with a larger object of self- 
sacrifice, into the chasm of discord be- 
tween England and America, and, on 
my ignominious demur, had resolved to 
shove me in with his own right honour- 
able hands, in the hope of closing up 
the horrible pit for ever. On the whole, 
I forgive his lordship. He meant well 
by all parties—himself, who would share 
the glory, and me, who ought to have 
desired nothing better than such an 
heroic opportunity—his own country, 
which would continue to get cotton and 
breadstuffs, and mine, which would get 
everything that men work with and 
wear. 

“ As soon as the Lord Mayor began 
to speak, I rapped upon my mird and 
it gave forth a hollow sound, being ab- 
solutely empty of appropriate ideas, 
I never thought of listening to the 
speech, because I knew it all beforehand 





in twenty repetitions from other lips, 
and was aware that it would not offer 
a single suggestive point. In this 
dilemma, I turned to one of my three 
friends, a gentleman whom I knew to 
possess an enviable flow of silver speech, 
and obtested him, by whatever he 
deemed holiest, to give me at least an 
available thought or two to start with, 
and, once afloat, I would trust to my 
guardian angel for enabling me to floun- 
der ashore again. He advised me to 
begin with some remarks complimentary 
to the Lord Mayor, and expressive of the 
hereditary reverence in which his office 
was held—at least, my friend thought 
that there would be no harm in giving his 
lordship this little sugar-plum, whether 
quite the fact or no—was held by the 
descendants of the Puritan forefathers, 
Thence, if I liked, getting flexible with 
the oil of my own eloquence, I might 
easily slide off into the mometitous sub- 
ject of the relations between England 
and America, to which his lordship had 
made such weighty allusion. 

“Seizing this handful of straw with 
a death-grip, and bidding my three 
friends bury me honourably, I got upon 
my legs to save both countries, or per- 
ish in the attempt. The tables roared 
and thundered at me, and suddenly 
were silent again. But as I have never 
happened to stand in a position of great- 
er dignity and peril, I deem it a strata- 
gem of sage policy here to close these 
Sketches, leaving myself still erect in 
80 heroic an attitude,” 


We can very easily believe that 
Mr. Hawthorne would have experi- 
enced great difficulty in finding 
anything kind or friendly to say in 
return for the Lord Mayor’s hos- 
pitalities, from which, by his own 
showing, he would have done 
better to absent himself. But we 
suspect that had he been called on 
to make a speech in Faneuil Hall 
in honour of Commander Wilkes, 
or of Benjamin F. Butler, or Sena- 
tor Sumner, in acknowledgment of 
some especially rabid and menda- 
cious oration, or of the Rev. Ward 
Beecher, on the occasion of that 
clergyman desiring to testify his 
sympathy with the negro, by the 
utterance of some sentiments bear- 
ing the stamp of Central Africa, 
and highly esteemed in Dahomey 
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—we suspect we say, that Mr. 
Hawthorne would, on such an oc- 
casion, have experienced no _hind- 
rance to the perfect flow of his 
speech, though, perhaps, he might 
have found nothing newer to say 
than the time-honoured phrases, 
“glorious republic,” “ star-spangled 
banner,” “land of freedom,” “hour 
of agony,” “base jealousy of Eng- 
land,” &c. &c., which have so long 
formed the staple of American ora- 
tory. 

What a deal of delicate machin- 
ery has been put in requisition to 
produce this book! A man of fine 
scholarly mind has been trained by 
time and thought and practice into 
a good novelist and a most excel- 
lent writer, whose finer fancies are 
never marred in expression for want 
of fittest language. He then spends 
several leisurely years among us, 
with an infinity of opportunity for 
studying us, and of dreaming and 
poring over what he saw, till it 
should be sublimated in the subtle 
essences of the brain, snd come to 
light idealised. Such are the ela- 
borate means — and, so far as the 
picture produced of the ‘Old Home’ 
goes, with what result? All these 
complicated excellences have been 
put in motion to tell us that people 
who show public places in England 
expect money for their trouble, 
and that Englishmen cannot exist 
without that diet of beef and beer 
which renders them the earthiest 
of the earthy. Truly a remark- 
able sketch of a great people, and 
showing an insight into their cha- 
racteristics worthy of a profound 
philosopher, 


But still there is a great deal of 
allowance to be made for the fact, 
that the work he had in hand, and 
which may have been very dear to 
him, was marred by distracting in- 
fluences, which he was wroth at, 
and resented, perhaps, without due 
discrimination. There are occupa- 
tions in which no biped likes to be 
disturbed, and hatching is one of 
them. Tread with ever so innocent 
intention near the sacred precincts 
where the maternal fowl broods 
on the nest, and be she Dorking 
or Shanghae, bantam or gallina, 
she will, as she flaps and scram- 
bles from the nursery behind the 
orchard fence, proclaim her  in- 
juries, and denounce you as a 
wrong-doer to the whole neigh- 
bourhood. Mr. Hawthorne, who 
is, as we suppose, not rapid in 
elaborating his conceptions, had, 
after a few years’ residence in Eng- 
land, germinated an egg which, 
could he have sat quietly upon it 
for a few years longer, would 
doubtless have produced a charm- 
ing chick. But lo! long before it 
could see the light, a great tarmoil 
arose in the West, and footsteps 
and voices were heard around, 
moving to investigate and discuss 
the matter, and growing loud and 
shrill, and even angry; till, scared 
by the increasing clamour, Natha- 
niel hurries from the nest, scream- 
ing to the heavens a protest against 
the vile disturbers of the incuba- 
tion, and leaving them to comfort 
themselves as best they may with 
a view of the empty shell of his 
addled romance. 
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TARA. 


WHEN a young genius first begins 
to weave the tale or frame the 
song which is to be his passport, to 
fame, the chances are that, with a 
natural instinct, he chooses the 
personages who are to figure in it 
from a country or a class of which 
he knows nothing, and where im- 
possible matters may be transacted 
without any violence to his own 
feelings as creator. The impulse 
is natural and comprehensible, and 
is wiser than it looks; for perhaps 
it is in reality safer for the neophyte, 
not much acquainted with life any- 
how, to throw his heart into the 
romance which is meet to be en- 
acted in some soft-breathing An- 
dalusia or Sicilia, or amid the tropic 
isles, rather than to curb himself 
within bounds of fact in homely 
England, and offer his arbitrary ex- 
position of the wonderful problems 
of common lifeto people who know 
sadly better than he does. The 
practice, however, is one dis- 
countenanced by all contemporary 
authorities. The sphere in which 
he himself lives—the existence with 
which he is best acquainted—is the 
one to which the young author is 
driven back by everybody qualified 
to advise him. The chances are, 
indeed, that he could not set an- 
other Prospero in another island of 
enchantment if he tried; but the 
canons of his craft in the mean- 
time forbid him to try. He must 
describe what he has seen and tell 
what he has heard; and without 
this voucher of authenticity, no- 
body cares to hear what his fancies 
are, or takes much interest in what 
he has to say. 

It is fortunate, however, when 
the most distant and the least 
known of countries finds an ex- 
positor who does not seek it as a 
vague debatable country of ro- 
mance, but knows what be is talk- 





ing about, and employs the minute 
but effective lamp of fiction, not to 
throw any play of fairy reflections 
upon an impenetrable gloom, but 
to brighten before us a real land- 
scape inhabited by persons of flesh 
and blood, without indeed a thought 
in common with. ourselves, but at 
least with emotions and passions 
intimately resembling those which 
we have inherited from the common 
mother. Such an effort has just 
been made in the book before us, 
Captain Meadows Taylor has writ- 
ten ‘Tara,’ not because his imagi- 
nation was captivated by the vague 
brightness of the distance, and 
the picturesque improbabilities and 
splendours which, so far off as we 
are, nobody could have objected to. 
His inducement has been a totally 
different one. In the leisure of a 
laborious life he has gone back to 
the scenes he knows best, the man- 
ner of existence most familiar to 
him. To his experience, it is the 
prosaic figures in broadcloth that 
are unfamiliar; and where reality 
and truth are most apparent to him 
is among the dusky crowds of a 
Hindostanee town, the temples, 
and mosques, and bazaars, and 
Eastern palaces, which recall to us 
only some chance association from 
the ‘Arabian Nights,’ Thus he 
has the highest claims possible upon 
the attention of a realistic world. 
The Hindu maiden, widow, and 
priestess is no myth to him, bot a 
more recognisable individuality than 
the Anglican Sister or young lady 
of the Low Church. Gentlemen 
in white muslin and jewels are 
perfectly matter-of-fact existences 
to the man who has lived among 
them ; and the strange picture rises 
before us no effort of fancy, but an 
actual representation of the way in 
which people live under the blaz- 
ing Indian sun. The perfect com- 


‘Tara: a Mahratta Tale’ By Captain Meadows Taylor, M.R.LA., Author of 
¢ Confessions of a Thug,’ &c. W. Blackwood & Sons, Edinburgh and London. 
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posure of the story, which means 
what it says, and is no masquerade 
sketch of English men and women 
in Indian dress, will at once strike 
the reader. Quite unconscious of 
Christianity or European prejudices 
are the personages of the tale. The 
Mabrattas appeal to their goddess 
with a perfectly unpolemical fervour 
—there are pious people and there 
are profane ones there as every- 
where; but it is clearly Bhowani 
they are all thinking of when they 
think of religion at all; and the 
result is naturally a very lively and 
clear representation of the state of 
heathen society, with all its draw- 
backs, and with all the human al- 
leviations and charities by means 
of which the universal Father makes 
life endurable even to those who are 
unaware of his unity and grandeur. 
Everything that makes us more 
fully aware of the identity of the 
race, and of the strange resemblances 
which are to be found under every 
external diversity and contradiction, 
is a service done to humanity; and, 
as such, we reckon ‘Tara’ worthy 
of more extended remark than 
might be due to its mere merit as 
a novel, considerable as that is. 

No man could be better qualified 
than the present author for such a 
work. He went to India at fifteen, 
and seems to have been plunged all 
at once into responsibilities which 
many a man of maturer years would 
hesitate to undertake. That strange, 
apparently accidental, distribution 
of the labours and prizes of life, 
which in India leads one man to 
the heights of military glory, and 
leaves another to toil ‘through the 
steady routine of a hard life, in 
work only glorious because loyal 
and dutiful, thrust upon Captain 
Taylor the yoke of administrative 
labour. The officer who, at eighteen, 
had charge of the “revenue, police, 
and magisterial duties” in the town 
of Hyderabad, and throughont a 
district “upwards of two hundred 
miles in length, and from forty to 
eighty in breadth,” had become, by 
the time he reached manhood, the 
supreme ruler of a _ principality, 
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which he pacified, subdued, improv- 
ed, and enriched during a reign of 
fourteen years. Here he gained 
experience, not of the languid An- 
glo-Indian life, with its quaint mix- 
ture of English and Oriental habits 
and prejudices, its slang and its 
gossip and its rivalries—with which, 
let ua be thankful, Captain Taylor 
has not attempted to meddle, hav- 
ing mercifally laid his scene in an 
age prior to the introduction of the 
universal Frankish sway—but of the 
native existence natural to the soil 
—the life of the swarming thou- 
sands for whom he had to provide 
all the higher requirements of exist- 
ence, justice, authority, and protec- 
tion. He employed himself like a 
wise ruler during this time of bis 
sovereignty. And as he ruled and 
reformed the lawless tribes, and 
succoured the peacefal inhabitants, 
and irrigated the land, and enriched 
the state, it was but fair that the 
heathen existence over which he 
presided should open to him many 
of its secrets, and should appear to 
him no sach hideoos mask of life 
as at this distance it seems to us. 
When his service was completed 
there, the dutifal English officer 
withdrew from his princely autho- 
rity, as English officers are in the 
habit of doing, and filled other 
posts as was necessary, holding, 
during the time of the Mutiny, a 
whole province in subordination, 
without the aid of any troops, either 
English or native. When, worn 
out with work, and enfeebled in 
health, he came home to rest, after 
a service of nearly thirty years, it 
seems to have become the amusement 
of his leisure—an amusement which, 
in the intervals of his toils, he had 
turned to before with success — to 
weave his knowledge and experi- 
ence into such a shape as would 
enable him to convey it to his own 
countrymen. Of this nataral de- 
sire, ‘Tara’ is the fruit, and we 
have said enough to prove that few 
men can be better qualified to 
elucidate and expound the strange 
life which, destitute of all that 
seems to us to make life holy and 
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dear, has still the natural affections, 
loves, and sorrows which make the 
whole world kin, and bears, like 
most other things, a totally differ- 
ent aspect according, as it is con- 
templated from within or from 
without. Hitherto all our pictures 
have been of the latter character. 
From the outside we have looked 
at temple and mosque and bazaar 
and palace, and found them repul- 
sive enough. Soldiers, who were 
contemptuous of the race, and 
priests, who looked not only with 
Christian repugnance but profes- 
sional horror at its complicated 
idolatries, have been our chief in- 
formants on the subject. Now 
here is a different aspect of the pic- 
ture. It is from within, from the 
centre of the quaint domestic circle, 
from the altar of the deity, from 
the familiar life of what would be 
devout households and pious wor- 
shippers, could they, by any stretch- 
ing of the world, be concluded 
Christians, that we are called upon 
to look; and the effect is very 
different from the other—a novelty 
in literature—a new light upon the 
confused far-distant landscape, with 
which so many of us have personal 
relations one way or other. Though 
there are various faults of construc- 
tion in the novel, and its historical 
character, and the little expositions 
which have to be brought in here 
and there to explain the action 
like an old-fashioned chorus, are a 
decided disadvantage; yet the story 
is sufficiently well-conceived and 
put together to be _ interesting 
merely as a story—which, consider- 
ing the distance of the scene and 
the character of the material, is no 
small tribute to Captain Taylor's 
powers. But the book has a value 
apart from its mere interest as a 
novel — as expounding the life and 
thoughts and manners of an unal- 
tering country, where fashion and 
poene are still comparatively un- 
nown, and where men are content 
to live and die like their fathers, 
faithful to a little round of plots 
and revolutions and _ treacheries, 
aud handing down their political 
vices as they do their costumes, from 


generation to generation, and from 
father to son. 

There was a time when light li- 
terature abounded in EHastern tales, 
The Annuals, those antiquated 
fairies, include many a story of 
India and of Persia, and of other 
equally inarticulate regions among 
their forgotten treasures. There was 
this advantage in such a choice of 
scene, that few people were qualified 
to take exception to your accuracy, 
chronological or otherwise, and that 
you were pretfy nearly as safe from 
criticism in respect to manners as 
if Utopia had been your chosen 
locality, or fairyland. But from 
‘Lalla Rookh’ to the second-rate 
confectionaries of the ‘ Keepsake,’ 
apy peep of humanity that glim- 
mered through the costume was 
palpably as European and civilised 
and commonplace, as the mise en 
scéne was elaborately Oriental. In 
these pre-Raphaelite times, how- 
ever, masquerade is unpermissible. 
It is harder work now to write a 
historical novel than it used to be 
in the days of Sir Walter, when it 
cost the romancer no scruple of 
conscience to put a new saint into 
the calendar for the sake of a handy 
oath that would rhyme; and when 
the great novelist could venture to 
transport us bodily into the pre 
vious centaries, upon his own abso- 
lute authority, without citing wit- 
nesses, Or stopping in the tide of 
narrative to prove minutely that he 
could not be wrong. The pre-Ra- 
phaelites have done less good in 
this branch of art than in that to 
which they have given their more 
special attention; for the clearest 
conviction, that you ought to see 
distinctly what a certain set of 
accurately-depicted persons were 
doing in a certain closely-described 
locality four or five hundred years 
ago, by no means takes the place 
of actual sight and presence, such 
as Scott, with his archaic blunders, 
had a gift of procuring to his 
readers; but, at all events, it is no 
longer practicable to pretend that 
people who talk the sentiments of 
the nineteenth century lived in the 
sixteenth, or that the notions pre- 
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valent in Rotten Row would do 
duty equally well for the exquisites 
of Hyderabad or Tooljapopr. This 
is a danger of which the present 
author has steered completely clear. 
Long custom and habit has done 
for him what even genius does not 
always do; he has evidently left 
himself behind when he entered 
the house of the Hindu priest and 
the harem of the Mussulman noble. 
He does not feel it necessary to dis- 
approve of either, or to give any 
demonstration of the superiority of 
Christian institutions, As he leads 
the way through that dusky world, 
the only controversy of religion of 
which we are aware is that be- 
tween Bhowani and Mahomet — 
the idol and the Prophet; and 
the Mahratta worshippers are pious 
and respectable people to Captain 
Taylor’s knowledge; and he be- 
lieves in their belief, and does 
not call them heathens, In short, 
be has clearly preferred to consider 
them from their own point of view 
rather than with the half-contemp- 
tuous, half-pathetic contemplation 
which is natural to the ordinary 
English spectator; and is not 
shocked by any graven image, how- 
ever dreadful, nor disposed to enter 
into any argument on the subject. 
Let the gods be false or true, all 
that he has to do with is the fact 
of their existence (in wood or stone, 
or whatever the material may be), 
and of their worship, which are 
tangible facts not to be disputed. 
The absence of the Christian com- 
mentator and critic is a wonderful 
advantage to the completeness of 
the picture; but it is a self-abnega- 
tion of which very few writers are 
capable, And here, again, his famil- 
iarity with the life he describes 
must have done excellent service to 
the impartial author; for it is not 
from the enlightened and superior 
observer who is above his ,subject 
that we receive the most strRing im- 
pression of the various imperfect de- 
velopments of human life. Violent 
foreshortening does not answer in 
such cases, and even a too skilful 
use of perspective is objectionable. 
We can all remember the fancy de- 
scriptions once familiar to our school- 
books, which were supposed to be 


given by angelic or other highly- 
gifted travellers of the circumstances 
of our own existence. If the angel 
was a humorous seraph, he threw a 
grotesque air about his narrative, 
which greatly tickled his juvenile 
auditory ; but there is a certain de- 
gree of truth in those effusions of 
fancy. The spectator on the heights 
sees little more than a picturesque 
and fantastical pauorama, shadows 
often enough lying obstinately on 
the points that are most desirable 
to see, and the harsher features of 
the landscape thrusting forth in the. 
foreground in the sunshine. It is 
only as the historian approaches 
the natural level, and comes to con- 
front the personages of his story on 
their own standing-ground, that the 
confusion clears; and the picture, 
which would be very ineffective if 
it were intended as a sketch of 
Indian society, its manners and 
customs, becomes immediately in- 
teresting and natural when it turns 
into a tale and illustration of the 
catholic universal man. 

The story of ‘ Tara’ has, as we have 
said, many blunders in construction 
— for a bustling secondary plot of 
intrigue and treachery confuses 
the thread of individual narrative, 
which is the charm of the book. 
Tara herself is introduced, in the 
minutest detail, in the beginning 
of the first volume, and then van- 
ishes, to re-appear late in the second, 
when a succession of busy scenes 
have almost driven her from our 
recollection. It is she, however, in 
whom the chief interest centres. 
She is the only child of a priest— 
beautiful exceedingly,.and educated 
mach beyond the usual level of 
Indian women; buat she occupies 
a painful position, even in her 
father’s house; for the beautiful 
Bramban girl is at sixteen a vir- 
gin-widow, and consequently sub- 
ject to degradation by the rales 
of her religion and race, This 
cloud hangs heavily over the house- 
hold, where the parents cannot 
make up their minds to sacrifice 
their child. 


“Tt was unusual then, that Bramhun 
girls were taught to read and write— 
more so than it is now; and in aecord- 
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ance with"the rules of the sect and the 
customs of the country, Tara, had her 
husband lived, would .ere now have 
joined him, and become mistress of his 
household—a sufficient distinction for a 
Bramhun girl; but before that event, 
the application of the child to such 
rudimental teaching as her father had 
given her was so remarkable, that in 
process of years the conventional rules 
of the caste had been set aside, and it 
was a loving and grateful task to the 
father to lead his widowed daughter 
through the difficult mazes of Sanscrit 
lore, and find in hers an intellect and 
-comprehension little short of his own. 
Many of his friends shrugged their 
shoulders at this strange innovation of 
ordinary custom, and argued astutely, 
that it was a dangerous thing to fill a 
girl's mind with learning. Others, his 
enemies, were loud in their condemna- 
tion of the precedent it would afford to 
many, and the bad uses it could be put 
to; and in disputes upon the subject, 
texts were hurled at the Shastree by 
angry parties, to be answered, however, 
by appeals to ancient times, as illus- 
trated in holy books, when women were 
deep scholars and emulated the men; 
and so Tara’s desultory education went 
on. ‘After all, what does it matter?’ 
said her father very frequently, if hard 
pressed by caste clamour; ‘she does not 
belong to the world now: God has seen 
it good to cut. off her hopes: she has 
devoted herself to a religious life, and I 
am teachiog her and preparing her for 
it.’ But this did not satisfy the adverse 
Pundits, still less the fact that Tara 
as yet wore ordinary clothes, and her 
head had not been shaved. The de- 
gradation of Bramhun widowhood had 
not been put on her; and she was 
too beautiful to escape notice, or the 
envious comments of others, both male 
and female. The rites of widowhood 
must be performed some time or other. 
Her father and mother both knew. that ; 
they would have to take her to Pun- 
derpoor, or to Benares, or to Nassuk, 
or other holy city, and after ceremo- 
nials of purification, all that beautiful 
hair must be cut off and burned, the 
pretty chaste bodice discarded, and she 
must be wrapped, ever after, in a coarse 
white cotton—or silk—or woollen— 
sheet, and all other dresses of every kind 
or colour be unknown to her. 

“Ah! it seemed cruel to disfigure 
that sweet face which they had looked 
upon since she was a child, and had 
watched in all its growing beauty! Any 


other less pure, less powerful parents, 
would long ago have been obliged to 
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comply with those eruel customs; and 
were they not performed every day at 
the a itself? ‘Why should the 
rite be delayed?’ said many; ‘the girl 
is too handsome; she will be a scandal 
to the caste. The excuses of going to 
Benares, or to Nassuk, are mere deviceg 
to gain time, and sinful.’ ‘The matter 
must be noticed to the Shastree himself, 
and, he must be publicly urged and 
warned to remove the scandal from hig 
house and from the sect, which had been 
growing worse, day by day, for the last 
three years.’ 

“Yes, it was true—quite true. Tara 
herself knew it to be true, and often 
urged it. What had she before her but 
a dreary widowhood? Why should she 
yet be as one who ostensibly lived in the 
world, and yet did not belong to it? For 
whom was she to dress herself and. to 
braid her hair every day? She did not 
remember her husband so as to regret 
his memory. . . Now she felt that, 
had he lived, she might have loved him, 
and the reproach of widowhood would 
not have belonged to her. ‘Why 
did he go from me? she would cry to 
herself, often with low moaning; ‘why 
leave me Why did they not 
nake me Sutee with him? Could I not 
even now be burned, and go to him?’ 
P Her father and mother observed 
when gloomy thoughts beset her, and 
when she became excitable and nervous 
in her manner, and they did their best to 
cheer them away. ‘She might yet be 
happy in doing charitable acts,’ they 
said, ‘in reading holy books, in medita- 
tion, in pilgrimages; and they would go 
with her to Benares and live there,’ 
‘Why not,’ the Shastree would say; 
+ why not, daughter? We have but 
thee, and thou hast only us; it will be 
good to live and die in the holy city.’ . . 
But her parents did not go, and the rites 
were deferred indefinitely.” 


alone ? 


Such was the condition of the 
young Hindu widow. Perhaps .it 
is a pity that there are no such wise 
regulations for the winnowing of 
the female population in countries 
which gall themselves more civilised. 
The Siftee has been put down by 
vulgar prejudice, but on the whole 
it must have been a wise institu- 
tion: and though there are difli- 
culties in the way of its introduction 
into England, some arrangement of 
the sort would certainly tell advan- 
tageously upon that uneven balance 
of the two halves of humanity which 
is so much the subject of philanthropi- 
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cal comment. A grand incremation 
once in the five years or 80, might 
forestall a good deal of talk in a Sucial 
Science “ Section,” and unquestionably 
would draw crowds, and provide an 
opportunity for excursion trains from 
all parts of the country. Civilisation 
disowns such summary and savage ex- 
pedients for getting rid of the super- 
fluous members of society; but it would 
be hard to say which was more cruel 
—the sudden destruction which makes 
an end in a momen‘, or the more 
tedious fate which nature herself or- 
dains for those whom society has done 
with, aod whose occupation is over. 
Tara, however, was but sixteen, and 
beautiful asthe day. Her marriage 
was a mere bond of words and engage- 
ments unfalfilled—no wonder the father 
and mother grieved over her. An- 
other trouble besides quaiutly afflicted 
the Bramhun household—they had no 
son; and the heart of the respectable 
house-mother was bent upon providing 
her husband with another wife who 
might supply this deficiency. The 
Shastree himself, who was a sensible 
man, objected to the arrangement; but 
the women had set their hearts upon 
it. Between these two difficulties the 
family found enough to balance effectu- 
ally the external comfort they pos- 
sessed ,and carried heavy hearts throogh 
all the labours and observances of life. 
Here is a description of their house :— 


“Enter the Shastree’s house at any 
time, and you were at once struck with 
its great neatness. The floor was always 
plastered with liquid clay by the women- 
servauts, when he was absent at the 
temple for morning worship, and retain- 
ed a cool freshness while it dried, and, 
indeed, duriag the day. It was generally 
decorated by pretty designs in red and 
white chalk powder dropped between the 
finger and thumb, in the execution of 
which both mother and daughter were 
very expert and accomplished. The 
Shastree’s seat, which was, in, fact, a 
small raised dais at one side of the Jarge 
room, was usually decked with flowers, 
while, upon the floor before it, the great- 
est artistic skill was expended in orna- 
ment by Tara and her mother. Above 
it were pictures of favourite divinities, 
painted in distemper colour. .. . all 
surrounded by wreaths of flowers inter- 
woven with delicate border patterns, 
which had been partly executed by the 
Shastree himself, and partly by Tara, 
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who followed his tastes and accomplish- 
ments after a pretty fashion. Thus de- 
corated, the dais had a cheerful effect 
in the room: and choice and intimate 
friends only were admitted to the _privi- 
lege of sitting upon it. ... There was 
no decoration about the house, except, 
as we have already mentioned, border 
patterns and quaintly-designed birds and 
flowers upon the walls. Furniture such 
as we need was unknown. A small 
cotton or woollen carpet laid down here 
and there, with a heavy cotton pillow 
covered with white calico, sufficed for 
sitting or reclining; and as the goddess 
Bhowani, in her incarnation at Toolja- 
poor, does not choose, as is believed, 
that any one in the town should lie upon 
a bed except herself, a aotton mattress 
on the floor, or a cool mat, sufficed for 
sleeping.” : 

Trouble has come to a crisis in this 
house as the story opens. The Shas- 
tree feels that Tara cannot be saved 
much longer from the degradation of 
her fate. But a ray of hope has broken 
upon him in consequence of a dream 
in which his daughter has seen the 
goddess, the “‘ Holy Mother,” and re- 
ceived a promise of protection. Ex- 
cited by this hope, he has gone to the 
temple, and also in a state of excite- 
ment, Tara and her mother have jol- 
lowed him. They enter as the wor- 
ship is going on— 

“The procession of Bramhuns and 
priests was turning the corner of the 
temple, when Tara and her mother 
met it in the full swell of the music. 
Usually they fell in behind, reveren- 
tially and calmly, and followed it as’ it 
passedround. Now, however, the Shas- 
tree and his companions were amazed 
to see Tara separate herself from her mo- 
ther, and put herself at the head of the 
party, toss her arms into the air, and 
join in the hymn they were singing— 
leading them on more rapidly than they 
had moved before. The Shastree marked 
that she had bathed, and that her wet 
garments dripped as she went along. 
‘She is pure,” he thought; ‘she has 
prepared herself, and if the goddess will 
take her, it is her will. There is some- 
thing in this that cannot be stayed.’ 

“The other Bramhuns stopped, still 
chanting, and looked to Vyas, Shastree 
with wonder for some explanation, which 
was as quickly given. ‘The goddess 
spoke to her last night, and will not be 
repelled,’ he said. ‘Go on, do not stop 
her ; let her do as she lists,’ 

“No one dared stop her, or touch 
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Tara. The height of excitement, or, as 
they thought, inspiration, was in her 
eye, and that sweet face was lifted up 
with a holy rapture. She seemed to fly 
rather than to walk, so completely had 
her feelings carried her forward; and as 
she moved she looked behind to those 
following, still chanting with them, her 
arms waved about her head, and beckon- 
ing them onwards. They could not re- 
sist the influence. So they passed on, 
round and round the temple, still sing- 
ing. Other morning worshippers, at- 
tracted by the strange sight, joined 
them, or stood by wondering till the 
hymn was finished. Then Tara, notic- 
ing no one, entered ‘the porch of the 
temple repeal and, advancing alone, 
knelt down before the docr of the inner 
shrine in front of the image, and they 
watched hef silently. 

“ What did she see to cause that ear- 
nest look? The image was familiar to 
all. The light of the lamps within shone 
out strongly on the kneeling figure, 
shrouded in its wet, clinging drapery, 
but hardly illumioated the gloomy space 
in the deep outer vestibule, around which 
the spectators arranged themselves re- 
verentially. The ruby eyes of the God- 
dess glittered with a weird brilliance 
from among the cloud of incense breath- 
ing before her; and the fragrant smoke, 
issuing from the door, wreathed itself 
about her form and ascended to the roof, 
and hung about the pillars of the room. 
Those looking on almost expected the 
image would move, or speak, in greeting 
or in reprehension of the young votary, 
and the silence was becoming almost 
oppressive when the girl’s lips moved: 
* Mother,’ she cried, in her low musical 
voice; ‘Mother! O holy Mother! Tara 
is here before thee. What wouldst 
thou of her? And she leant forward, 
swinging her body to and fro restlessly, 
and stretching forth her hands. ‘Mo- 
ther, take me or leave me, but do not 
cast me away?’.... 

“She is possessed, brother,’ said an- 
other priest to her father; ‘ what hath 
come toher? When did this happen ?’ 

“* Peace,’ said the father in a hoarse 
whisper; ‘disturb her not: let what will 
happen, even should she die. She is in 
hands more powerful than ours, and we 
are helpless. O, Tara, my child! my 
child!’ 

‘‘¢ Mother, dost thou hear? I will do 
thy bidding,’ again murmured the girl. 
Come, come! as thou didst in my 


dream. SocometoTara! Ah, yes, she 
comes to me! Yes, holy mother, I am 
with thee;’ and, stretching forth her 
arms, she sank down on her face shud- 
dering. . . . ‘Let uschant the bymn to 
the praise of Doorga,’ said the old 
Pundit who had before spoken ; ‘bro- 
thers, this is no ordinary occurrence, 
Many come and feign the divine afflatus, 
but there has been nothing so strange 
as this in my memory;’ and, striking a 
few chords on the vina he held in his 
hand, the hymn—a strange wild cadence 
—was begun. The sound filled the 
vaulted chamber, and was taken up by 
those outside who crowded the entrance. 
Still she moved not, but lay tranquilly; 
the full chorus of the men’s voices and 
the clashing of the cymbals were not ap- 
parently heeded by her. Asit died away, 
there was a faint movement of the arms, 
and gradually she raised herself to her 
knees, tossed back the hair from her neck 
and face, and looked around her wildly 
for a moment... . Tara turned to her 
father with an imploring look for silence, 
and again, but now calmly, prostrated 
herself before the image, while the bril- 
liant ruby eyes seemed, to those who 
beheld them, to glow still more brightly 
through the smoke of the incense, 
‘Holy mother of the gods!’ she said, in 
alow voice of prayer, ‘Iam thy slave. 
I fearthee no lcnger. Blessed mother, 
I will love thee, who art kind to Tara. 
Here will I live and die with thee ac 
cording to thy word.” ‘Then she arose 
and continued to him: ‘Come, father, 
behold I am calm now.’ 

‘**She is accepted, brethren,’ said the 
old priest, turning to the others; ‘let 
usdo her honour. With no life for the 
world, let her widowhood remain in the 
mother’s keeping; she has chosen her, 
let no man gainsay it.’” 

{tis by this expedient that Tara es- 
capes the rites of widowhood, the shav- 
en head, and disfiguring robes, and 
manifest separation from all the hopes 
of life. She is now a priestess of the 
Goddess, the Holy Mother of Hinda 
piety, and after being carried in a tri- 
umphal procession to her house, with 
every demonstration of honour and joy, 
enters upon her new office in security, 
and to the admiration of all who beho 
her. It is unnecessary, however, to say 
to practised novel-readers, that this is 
but the beginning of Tara’s troubles, 
and that we are not ourselves deceived 
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by avy hope that her comfort is hence- 
forth assured. Even in her progress 
homeward, the evil eye falls upon 
the dedicated girl. A Bramhun, a 
Pandit, one of the privileged. race, 
walks beside her litter, and is fas- 
cinated by her beauty —and hence- 
forward she becomes the object of a 
conspiracy between Moro Trimmul, 
the lawless lover, and a degraded 
priestess or Moorlee, belonging to 
the same temple, who would fain see 
the young saint brought as low as 
herself, through which we cannot 
follow the course of the story. In 
order to bring about an abduction 
and a rescue, it is necessary to em- 
ploy the extended machinery of 
state intrigue and national move- 
ment, and it is only aiter a long 
interval that we come back through 
the busy and exciting picture of an 
Eastern city, in a romantic tumult 
and grand crisis of national being, 
to find Tara fall into the hands of the 
noble young Mussulman, whose des- 
tiny it is to save her from the hands 
of her pursuer, and to offer her a pur- 
er love. When she is transferred to 
the care of his mother and sister, 
the scene changes to a Mahomedan 
interior, homely and characteristic, 
where the lady of the house prides 
herself on cooking her husband's 
kabobs, in the intervals of her as- 
trological studies, and where, per- 
haps, the ready and cordial kind- 
ness shown to the Brambun captive 
is the least probable point in the 
picture. Here Tara remains for 
some time, recovering from her sor- 
row for the supposed death of her 
parents, and being gradually charm- 
ed into new life and new hopes. 
The love of Fazil Khan, and the 
tenderness of his family, begin at 
last to move her from her allegiance 
to the red-eyed goddess of her ori- 
ginal faith; and it is just at this 
moment, when all things are gving 
fairly—the course of true love run- 
ning smooth, and matters apparent- 
ly approaching a happy termina- 
tion —that the baffled enemy once 
more reappears on the scene, and 
snatches the wavering priestess from 
her new friends. But the villain is 
an incapable villain in this as in 
most other books. He fails in a 
miraculous way of doing any harm 


in his own person, and the second 
abduction ends in her rescue by a 
respectable Brambun, one of her 
own race. Here, however, the old 
controversy is re-opened about her 
widowhood, and the crisis of her 
fate comes on, and at this point 
occur the most remarkable scenes 
in the book. Here is a sketch of 
the Hindu matron, who claims to be , 
“a widow indeed ” :— 


“Tt was a house something like their 
own at Tooljapoor, There was the mas- 
ter’s seat, with its flowers and holy text 
painted on it: the verandah open to the 
court; the thick curtains between the pil- 
lars let down to exclude the night air, 
which was chill. The room was peat and 
scrupulously clean. She was once more in 
a Bramhun’s house, Before Tara sat two 
women, both elderly. One a stout and 
matronly figure, with a grave but kind 
countenance, and grey hair neatly braided 
with heavy gold rings round her neck, 
wrists, and ankles, plainly but richly 
dressed, indicating rank and wealth; the 
other evidently a widow, clad in coarse 
white serge, her head clean shaved, and 
her wrists, ankles, and neck without any 
ornaments. She had strong coarse fea- 
tures, much wrinkled; small piercing 
eyes, deep set in her head; and her skin 
was flaccid and shrivelled. She was the 
elder sister of the Envoy, and lived with 
him a life of austere penance and priva- 
tion, and, as a Hindu widow, was a pat- 
tern of scrupulous attention to the rules 
of her faith. Neither rose to meet her. 
Tara advanced and touched their feet, 
in token of reverential submission and 
salutation. By the lady whose evident 
rank had attracted Tara first, the action 
was received at least without repugnance, 
and perhaps with interest, but by the 
other with marked aversion, She drew 
back her foot as though to prevent pol- 
lution, and shrank aside evidently to 
avoid contact. 

“*Thou art welcome, daughter of 
Vyas Shastree,’ said the ope; ‘peace be 
with thee!’ 

““t And that gilded thing is called a 
widow and a Moorlee,’ cried the other, 
with a scornful glance at Tara. ‘O 
sister, admit her not! Why has she any 
hair? Why is she more like a bride 
than a widow ?—a harlot, rather than a 
virtuous woman?’ 

“*T am a widow and an orphan,’ re- 
turned Tara meekly, sinking down, and 
trembling violently, as she addressed the 
first speaker; ‘I eve been saved from 
dishonour, lady. Oh, be kind tome! I 
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have no one on earth to protect me now. 
They are all gone—all—and may God 
help me!’ 

“ And Tara told her little story—how 
she had become a priestess when the God- 
dess called her; what she knew of holy 
books; how she had been carried off from 
the temple by Moro Trimmul, and how he 
had persecuted her before. How she was 
taken by Fazil Khan, and had been sav- 
ed by him from the king’s harem at Bee- 
japoor. Finally, how they had treated her 
with honour and respect, and were tak- 
ing her to her only refuge at Wye. Ah, it 
was asad story now! aglimpse of a heav- 
en of delight now shut out from her for 
ever. She saw the stony eyes of the grim 
old widow wandering over her, from her 
glossy braided hair, and the garland of 
jessamine flowers which Zyna had put 
into it just before they left the camp, to 
the gold ornaments about her neck, which 
Zyna would have her wear; and, above 
all,to the silken saree and the gold anklets 
which Fazil liked, because the tiny bells 
to them clashed so musically as she walk- 
ed. Over and over again, as she told her 
story, and was believed by the Baba 
Sahib and his wife, did his sister evince 
decided unbelief and scorn. But at the 
last her brother rebuked her. 

“*T pescued her myself from violence, 
he said; ‘and what she tells me con- 
firms her whole story. Peace, Pudma! 
one so helpless and so beautiful should 
have thy pity, not thy scorn.’ 

“¢Tet her have her head shaved, and 
be such as I am; let her live with me, 
and bathe in cold water before dawn. 
Let her say the name of God on her 
beads a thousand times an hour during 
the night; let her do menial service,’ 
cried the widow rapidly ; ‘and then if 
she can do these things, brother, she is 
a Bramhun widow and true; else cast her 
out to the Mussulmans with whom she 
has lived. Art thou ready to do all this, 
girl?’ she continued, stretching out her 
long skinny arm, which was naked to 
the shoulder, and showed that the serge 
about her was her only garment. 

“Tara’s spirit sank within her. Yes, 
such as the being before her were Hindu 
widows, such they would claim her to 
be; ‘It were better if I were dead,’ she 
groaned— better if I were dead.’” 


But worse troubles are still in 
store for the unfortunate. The 
malice of the widow+ procures that 
she shall be taken to the temple 


to see whether the goddess will ac 
knowledge her votary, and inter: 
pose to save her. There she hearg 
that Fazil is killed, and in her hope 
lessness is baited by incredulous 
questioners, apd driven frantic by 
reproaches. When at last her per 
secutor appears to make one last 
effort to seize her, Tara’s strength 
and patience are exhausted; and it 
is thus that the Hindu girl finds 9 
desperate way of escape from her 
troubles and her enemies. The scene 
is in the temple, in the presence of 
a crowd of Brambuns and spectators, 
and before the Mahratta Ranee, who 
is herself a prophetess, 


““* Mother, she said in a low voice, 
turning to the altar, and joining her 
hands in supplication before the image 
—‘ Mother, if I am thy child, tell me 
what to say to them; or, if thou wilt, 
let me be another sacrifice to thee, and 
it will be well, Mother, —O Toolja 
Mata! dost thou hear?—Tara is ready 
before thee—ready to come!’ 

“ Low as the words were spoken, they 
were heard by all; and remembering the 
events of the day, and believing in the 
power of the Goddess, it was expected 
the girl would fall and die where she 
was, on the solemn invocation; but it was 
not so. For a few moments she stood 
intently gazing at the image, without 
altering her position of supplication; 
then she smiled, her hands dropped, and 
she turned at once and faced the assem- 
bly. Noteven in her first office as priest- 
ess had her beauty been more glorious— 
the expression of her features more sub- 
lime. 

' “*Q) priests and elders,’ she said calm- 
ly and simply, in her sweet musical voice, 
‘hear my last words; I am. an orphan 
and a widow, I have no one left on earth 
to protect me,—enot one. To be in dan- 
ger of that man’s evil designs, is to die 
hourly. Did he succeed as he has tried, 
it would be to live in shame; now I can 
die in purity. The mother calls me; 
ske will not come to me, though I have 
asked her. She is far from me, yet she 
beckons to me; look, there!’ and she 
stretched forth her hand to the roof— 
‘she calls me,, and I come, pure, and 
purified by fire. Now listen, all ye 
Bramhuns; I am true and pure, and I 
am Sutee henceforth. When ye wili, and 
where ye will, I am Sutee; and on his 
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head be curses, and the vengeance of 
Kalee, who forbids it. Let me die in the 
fire,and I am happy! What she puts 
into my mouth, I say to youtruly. Let 
no one forbid it.’ 

“ No one spoke, noone answered. The 
people before herrose as one man. Many 
trembled, some wept, and women scream- 
ed aloud ; but Tara stood there unmoved, 
her bosom heaving rapidly, and the glow- 
ing beauty and rapture of her face un- 
changed. 

“* Jey Kalee! Jey Toolga Mata!’ ex- 
claimed the Shastree; ‘let it be as she 
says, brothers. Henceforth she is Sutee, 
and we accept the sacrifice, for the Mo- 
ther hath said it by her lips. Ah, the 
ordeal is fulfilled indeed, and to the 
honour of her votary! ‘Fear not,’ he 
said, ‘daughter; by this act is thy hus- 
band delivered from hell; and all thou 
hast suffered in tbis life is sanctified to 
thee. Bring flowers, bring garlands,’ he 
cried to the people; ‘crown her here at 
the altar, and let her be worshipped.’ 

“Not in her first admission to the 
office she had held, not in the holiest of 
the ceremonies at which she had before 
assisted, was greater honour ever done to 
Tara than now. Bedecked with garlands, 
with incense burnt before her, the priests 
present formed themselves into a proces- 
sion, and, chanting hymns of praise, led 
her round and round the shrine. The 
temple court and its precincts were now 
filled with people, who took up the shouts 
of victory —‘Jey Kalee! Jey Toolja 
Mata!’ and as she passed before them, 
throwing handfuls of flowers among them, 
all who could reach her, touched her 
garments reverently, or prostrated them- 
selves before her, with frantic cries for 
blessings; and so they led her forth.” 


But in the midst of this excitement 
aud enthusiasm, while the dedicated 
Sutee is kept up by every priestly 
art in her frenzy of self-devotion, a 
last trial, grievous to her heart, 
comes upon Tara. Her father and 
her mother, whom she has supposed 
dead, suddenly appear in the house 
in which she is to be watched and 
imprisoned and worshipped until 
the time of her immolation. When 
her father finds out the horrible secret, 
and rushes forward to see his child, 
this is the scene which presents itself 
to the despairing priest :— 

“A bower, as it were, of trellis-work, 
had been fitted up in the large apart- 
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ment of the Pundit’s house, which was 
raised slightly from the ground, and it 
was covered with heavy garlands of green 
leaves and flowers, as though for a 
bridal. In the narrow doorway of this 
bower stood a slight female figure, richly 
dressed in a bright crimson silk dress, 
striving to put away the arm of a Bram- 
hun priest,—who was preventing her 
from stepping forth,—and struggling with 
him. The face was full of horror and 
misery, and the eyes flashing with excite- 
ment and despair. Before her, without, 
lay an elderly woman senseless on the 
ground, supported by a girl and several 
other women, who were weeping bitterly. 
... Darting forward past the Pundit, 
pushing aside some women, who, scream- 
ing senselessly, would not be put out,— 
Vyas Shastree leaped upon the basement 
of the room, and, dragging away the 
Bramhun priest, stood by his child. 
‘Tara, O my life! O my child!’ he cried 
passionately, ‘come forth, come to us!’ 
It was the effort of an instant only, for the 
attendant priests had seized him and 
drawn him back forcibly, while they held 
him up. ‘Thoucanst not touch her now 
without defilement,’ one said who knew 
him. ‘She is Sutee, O Vyas Shastree, 
and pure from thy touch even; she is 
bathed and dressed for the sacrifice.’ 
“Tara, Tara!’ gesped the unhappy 
man, not heeding the words. ‘Tara, come 
forth—come; I, thy father, call thee! O 
my child, do not delay; come, we will go 
away—far away, to the Mother-——’ 
“To the Mother! Perhaps if he had 
not said this, Tara would have been un- 
able to repress these last fearful yearn- 
ings to life which tore her heart; but 
the echo fell on her own spirit heavily 
and irrepressively. To the Mother! Yes, 
in her great misery, all she could see in 
her mental agony—-what she saw in the 
temple at Pertabgurh—all that she dwelt 
upon since,—were the glowing ruby eyes 
of the Mother, far away at Tooljapoor, 
glittering, as she thought, in glad anti- 
cipation of her coming. The same Bram- 
hun priest who was preventing her egress 
when her mother approached, had again 
crossed his arms before the door. As she 
saw her father advance, Tara staggered 
back affrighted; it was as though he had 
risen from the dead; and at his despair- 
ing cry the girl eould not have restrained 
herself, had not the echo of his last 
words fallen on a heart which, though 
wellnigh dead toelife, had rallied for a 
while to its purest affections ;—but only 
for a while. ‘Thou canst not move 
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hence,’ said the Bramhun priest. ‘Cry 
Jey Toolja! Jey Kalee! O Tara, thou 
wilt not deny the Mother —all else is 
dead*to thee.’ No, she could not deny 
her now—she would not. With that 
strange light in her eyes—that seemingly 
supernatural force in her actions, which 
the people thought the emanation of 
deity, Tara’s spirit was rallied by the 
priest's words. ‘Jey Toolja Mata!’ 
she cried, stretching her arms into the 
air; ‘I am true,O Mother! I am true; 
and even these shall not keep me from 
thee now!’” 


We will leave our readers to make 
out for themselves the last scene of the 
Sutee, and the unexpected conclusion 
of that dreadful ceremony ; but no one 
who has followed us so far will doubt 
the power of this strange picture, or 
the interest with which Captain Tay- 
lor has invested a heroine so far re- 
mote from ordinary acquaintance or 
sympathy. The story is one of inci- 
dent rather than character, but the 
steps by which Tara’s resolution is 
developed, are given with no small 
power; and the last scene we have 
quoted is full of restrained force and 
natural pathos. Strange as the ordeal 
is, and cruel the sacrifice, and totally 
opposite to the missionary instinct of 
the ordinary English intelligence, yet 
it is impossible to follow the Bramhun 
girl to this point without a natural in- 
terest which is entirely independent of 
her erroneous belief. By making her 
true to the race with which he is so 
well acquainted, Captain Taylor has 
succeeded in making her true to na- 
ture, and in developing those human 
qualities which lie underneath all the 
differences of circumstance; so that 
while we welcome Tara as a graceful 
novel figure in modern fiction, we feel 
at the same time that the unknown 
race and region to which she belongs 
is less strange, less alien from our com- 
mon nature, than we had imagined ; 
and that, after all, the heathen are not 
incapable either of faith or worship, 
but have still among them something 
of a spirit which is akin to Christiani- 
ty, and in which, when the time comes, 
@ purer faith may find fit elements for 
the highest developmeyy of life. 

At the same time there are op- 
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portunities in this story for dra- 
matic representation which would 
make the fortune of an enterprising 
manager. Weeded carefully from 
the secondary plot which interferes 
with the unity of the tale, though in 
itself executed with considerable skill, 
Tara might be made into a very strik- 
ing and effective melo-drama. The 
part of the heroine is so thoroughl 

well-defined, and presents so many tell- 
ing situations—and the accessories of 
the temple scenes, the Bramhun pro- 
cessions, the hymns, the priestly inter- 
locutors who manage the action of the 
piece, are all so picturesque, that it 
could be put upon the stage with 
wonderfully little change, and would 
certainly be a sensation drama of 
much more genuine character than 
those of which the play-going public 
has begun to grow weary. 

With so much to praise, however, 
we must not forget to add that 
there is a good deal to blame, 
Captain Taylor has fallen especially 
into one blunder which seems in- 
evitable to all historians of Oriental 
life, and which very frequently 
comes in with a grotesque effect at 
the most serious moment. This 
is the apparently irresistible temp- 
tation to interject words of Hin- 
dostanee (let us speak with diffi- 
dence-—- any other language the 
reader pleases — the native tongue 
of the personages of the tale) at 
all times and seasons. How is it 
possible to preserve one’s gravity, 
for example, when, at the very crisis 
of a stirring and important scerfe, 
our hero’s retainers declare their 
enthusiastic readiness to obey his 
commands by a shout of “Jo 
Hookum!” True, Jo Hookom 
means, according to the footnote, 
“a respectful affirmative ;” but its 
effect upon English nerves has not 
the seriousness becoming the occa- 
sion. Such technicalities may be 
well enough for a little masquerade 
sketch, but are unworthy of a story 
which, though so far removed from 
our actaal knowledge, declares itself 
so convincingly, by internal evi- 
dence, to ibe the result of actual 
experience, and a picture of real life, 
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MAY-SONG. 


BY PISISTRATUS CAXTON, 


There’s a time for all good lasses, 
Sigh not Jennie—wherefore sigh? 

Ever as the May moon passes 
Lovers drop down from the sky ; 


Oushat, mavis, lark, and linnet, 
Each is singling out its pair ; 

Marriages with every minute; 
Hark! their joy-peals in the air} 


Ope thy heart unto the summer ! 
Love comes suddenly as Fate : 

Who is yonder fair few comer 
Gliding to thy garden gate ? 


Birdlike, seeks he one to sing to, 
Coyly hid in leaves—like thee ? 

Oouldst thou single him to cling to ?— 
Ooyly peep through leaves, and see. 


As the bird sings he is singing, 
“May is in the air above ; 

And throagh blossoms round me springing 
Winds the pathway to my love. 


“ Still thy beating heart impassioned, 
Learn in silence to repine ; 

Her soft beauty was not fashioned 
For a dwelling rude as mine. 


“ Wherefore, wild-bird, art thou bearing 
Twig and moss to yonder tree?” 
“For the home that I am rearing 
High from earth, as love’s should be. 


“Tf thus rudely I begin it, 

Love itself completes the nest ; 
And the downy softness in it 

Comes, O Lover, from the breast.” 


All the while, the buds are springing ; 
May is round thee and above; 

As the bird sings he is singing— 
As the bird loves canst thou love ? 
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OUR RANCOROUs “ cousINs.” 


Ir we were required to specify 
the most prominent and character- 
istic feature exhibited in common 
by the Government, press, and peo- 
ple of Federal America, we should 
say it was shameless impudence — 
impudence which tramples on con- 
sistency and derides confutation. 
It has appeared in every pretence 
they have put forward for the jus- 
tification of the war. Something 
more than chance seems to have 
guided them in their unerring 
choice ‘of arguments that never 
deviate into plausibility, and asser- 
tions that never stumble on the 
truth. Glorying ad nauseam in 
the success of their own effort to 
throw off their allegiance to Great 
Britain on the provocation of a 
threepenny  tea-tax—rejoicing in 
the right of insurrection proclaimed 
in the preamble of that much vaunt- 
ed document— the ‘Declaration of 
Independence’ — they. have never 
ceased to denounce the secession of 
the Sovereign States of the South 
as “a wicked and unnatural rebel- 
lion.” The straggle of a singu- 
larly united and devoted nation is 
“the bad enterprise of a weak and 
failing faction.” They profess that 
what has more than anything raised 
the indignation of their guileless 
and virtuous citizens is the treach- 
ery with which secession was ac- 
complished—as if the most charac- 
teristic and most applauded featore 
in Federal diplomacy had not al- 
ways been triumphant chicanery, 
Ignorant alike of the foundation 
and tbe value of their liberty, and 
ready to sacrifice at the shrine of 
any detestable and ridiculous idol 
that chances to govern the hour, 
they persist in proclaiming their 
effort to enslave the South as a 
“battle for freedom.” The Aboli- 
tionists denounce us because we 
do not sufficiently sympathise with 
their Christian aspirations for the 
extermination of the white inha- 


bitants of the South. The Union- 





ists who are adverse to emancipa- 
tion, nevertheless taunt us with 
our sympathy with slaveholders, 
All parties in this most sordid of 
nations profess to be outraged by 
England’s selfish regard for her 
own interests. No covert or overt 
hostility on the part of France can 
rouse this sensitive people to re- 
monstrance—no servility on the 
part of our own Government can 
induce our “Cousins” to refrain 
from threatening to punish our 
partiality for their antagonists with 
immediate war. 

Manifestly, the element visible in 
all this is impudence, pure and sim- 
ple. There is no plausibility in 
these utterances—no _ consistency, 
no faith on the part of the utterers. 
The matter being what we have 
said, there is certainly nothing in 
the manner which should render 
them more acceptable. Whether 
they proceed from clergymen, or 
senators, or stump-orators, from press 
or people, they are equally distin- 
guished by repulsive coarseness, vul- 
garity, and inconsequence, 

Under these circumstances the 
effect produced might be supposed 
to be foreseen with absolute cer- 
tainty. Transparent impudence, 
coarse and vulgar violence, might 
be expected to be received in only 
one way. Nobody would claim to 
be a prophet for saying that pre- 
tensions so urged would be certain 
to be met with scorn and defiance. 
And yet the most singular feature 
in the whole case is not that a 
nation which receives all its im- 
pulses from below should be ignor- 
ant in its assertions and unjust in 
its demands, but that another na- 
tion, claiming to be proud in its 
independence, sensitive for its hon- 
our, and able and willing to hold 
its own against all comers, has in- 
dulgently condoned the impudence, 
bridged over the deficiency of logic, 
and admitted this coarse unreason 
to more than the privileges of rea- 
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son. Thousands must have been 
astonished, like ourselves, at this 
singular result ; at the mild rejoinders 
of our press and the concessions of our 
Government. 

With a few not particularly re- 
spectable exceptions, the press here 
is favourable to the South. Whe- 
ther moved by its gallantry or sen- 
sible of the justice of its cause, it is 
by po means difficult to perceive 
the bias of most of our journals. 
But the tone in which they make 
their sympathies known is apolo- 
getic. The English advocates of 
Federal views are rampanptly out- 
spoken, They denounce the “re- 
bellion” with all the fury of the 
Northern journals. They seem to 
look upon secession as a personal 
wrong to themselves, They are 
perhaps a little more frantic than 
the North in abuse of their own 
country, and peremptory demands 
for sympathy. And they rejoice 
without measure in Federal suc- 
cesses. One demagogic mouth-piece 
begun its leading article on the re- 
pulse of Lee at Gettysburg in the 
form of @ pious thanksgiving. Our 
own stump demagogues, too, are 
ferocious in their partizanship; and 
indeed it was scarcely to be expected 
that they should disguise their sen- 
timents, or be delicate in expressing 
them, after sacrificing to them every- 
thing which can be called a principle 
that they ever possessed. 

But, on the other hand, no such 
ardour has been displayed by those 
who wish well to the South. Their 
partizanship has been rather im- 
plied than asserted. The gallant 
deeds of the Southern armies and 
generals, the noble devotion of the 
Southern people, never inspire them 
with enthusiasm. When the mad- 
ness of the war is reprehended, both 
parties are included in the objarga- 
tion, as if the Oonfederates, in de- 
fending their homes from gigantic 
brigandism, were sharers in the in- 
sanity. The most absurd preten- 
sions of the Federalists are gravely 
discussed as if they were really in- 
spired by sense, or advanced by 
reasonable beings. Their menaces 
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are received in a tone of mild sub- 
mission, such as might be pro 
from a weak offending State trying 
to deprecate the wrath of a power- 
fal neighbour. They are humbly 
reminded that we are trying to 
please them, and assured that we 
will try still more, When special 
atrocities call for“special remark, 
we are generally told at the same 
time that great allowances must be 
made for people in their situation. 
When their hostility takes the form 
of acts, or peremptory and in- 
admissible demands enforced by 
menace, the first impulse always 
seems to be to try and discover 
some justification for the outrage 
which might relieve us from the 
necessity of resisting it. Thus, on 
the news of the attack on the 
Trent, we were first entreated to 
keep cool, and be sure that we were 
in the right: unnecessary and 
mischievous admissions were made 
which it was afterwards found ne- 
cessary to retract —and, in fact, we 
seemed in a fair way of being 
drilled into submission, till it was 
fortunately discovered that, if we 
did submit, we had better retire 
altogether from business as a mari- 
time power. But perhaps the most 
preposterous of all our displays of 
feeble moderation is when we pro- 
fess to abjure all interest that we 
may ourselves have in any parti- 
cular settlement of American affairs, 
and to wish only that the progress 
and result of the quarrel may be 
such as will conduce most to the 
happiness of our “cousins” — the 
cousins, be it observed, being al- 
ways our affectionate friends in the 
North. 

After all, then, there is policy in 
sheer impudence. Be sure and 
make your claims extravagant 
enough, and if you do not get all 
you ask, you will at least get more 
than you had a right to expect. 
Bully for a retractation of belligerent 
rights, and though they may not 
be retracted, yet the refusal will 
be softened by substantial conces- 
sions; and even the belligerent 
rights may be so construed as to 
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leave all the benefits on your side. 
Such might be the advice of some 
Federal sage to the ministers of 
the North, and closely have they 
followed it. 

Meanwhile the South have never 
been in a position to bully. Men- 
aces to annex Canada, would, from 
them, be unavailing to compel our 
friendship. Threats of war would 
be equally ineffectual from a people 
who have never disguised the diffi- 
culties with which they have main- 
tained the existing struggle. If 
ey ever had a talent for bombast 
and boasting, they eppenred to have 
lost that useful faculty. when they 
seceded from the Union, leaving 
the North to enjoy the double 
share. All their appeals have been 
made rather by acts and demeanour 
than words. Dignity in  mis- 
fortune, modesty and moderation 
in success; conduct in council, 
bravery in the field; — the exhi- 
bition, in a struggle for that inde- 
pendence which free nations have 
always professed most to value, of a 
constancy and heroism almost un- 
equalled ; the endurance of uncom- 
mon calamities with cheerfulness, 
and. the absence of vindictiveness 
under the most hideous provocation ; 
— such are the demands the South 
makes on us—and the results are 
not encouraging to the heroic vir- 
tues. Nobody ever talks of our 
Southern cousins — nobody ever 
asserts Southern rights. Their 
claims in the quarrel are treated as 
merely negative—a kind of abstract 
symbol introduced to complete the 
equation. Heroism is all very well 
to be sentimental about—but for solid 
appreciable success, give us good 
steady impudence. 

Far from admitting it as a fact 
that we should be wrong to let 
considerations for what may be 
our own interest influence our 
course in the quarrel, we really 
scarcely know how to treat gravely 
80 preposterous a proposition. Since 
when has self-interest become so 
little important in international 
questions 7—or what are the great 
principles involved in the American 
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quarrel, before which the good of 
our own people shrinks into insig- 
nificance? It is generally assumed 
that the welfare of his own country 
is the first and most legitimate con- 
sideration of a statesman. In fact, 
why do we choose statesmen except 
for the express purpose of caring for 
that welfare? And the only boun- 
daries which he should ,not permit 
himself to overstep, in pursuit of his 
object, are the limits. of right and 
wrong. He must not violate law, 
justice, or equity, for the sake of 
benefit to his countrymen; but that 
is the sole restriction. How else is 
it possible to have a national ,policy 
which shall, be reasonable and prac- 
ticable? How else shall we pre- 
vent the patriotic statesman from 
degenerating into the feeble philan- 
thropist? To claim applause, there- 
fore, on the sole ground that. we let 
millions of our fellow-countrymen 
starve rather than take a side in a 
foreign quarrel, is to presume that 
the applauders must be fools. If it 
be said that to interfere would en- 
tail greater evils on ourselves than 
to stand aloof, that indeed is an 
excellent reason, and a ground for 
argument; but it is something quite 
different from the _ self-abnegation 
doctrine. The one reason for setting 
aside our own interests would be 
that there existed in opposition to 
those interests some principle of 
abstract right, to which they must 
bow. But where is this principle? 
Is if gratitude for the firm friend- 
ship of the North that would com- 
pel us to abstain? Is it a fear lest 
mankind should lose something of 
priceless value in the discomfiture 
of the Lincoln government? Is it 
a conviction that the inhabitants of 
that continent will find their truest 
happiness in the maintenance of the 
Union and the fulfilment of its as- 
pirations? Any of these would be 
legitimate reasons for our present 
course, but is any admitted, except by 
Federal fanatics, to be true ? 

We say, then, that what we have 
to consider is not whatis due to 
the North (what is due to the 
Sonth has never entered into the 
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question, and may therefore be 
left out of it), but what is due to 
ourselves. If the North had little 
claim on our forbearance at the 
outset of the quarrel, it has far less 
now. It is generally agreed in Eng- 
land that this Power which we so 
scrupulously refrain from embar- 
rassing is persisting in a hopeless 
war from the basest motives, and 
conducting it in a way that casts 
mankind back two centuries  to- 
wards barbarism. We say, then, 
that if, by joining France in inter- 
vention, we should raise the block- 
ade, relieve our starving population, 
and break up the political system 
which is a standing menace to us 
through the weak point of Canada, 
we should be not only acting in 
consonance with right, but fulfilling 
an obvious daty to ourselves. 

Still, we do not mean in this 
place to advocate immediate inter- 
vention in conjunction with France. 
We have purposely put the case 
hypothetically, and do not here 
assert that all the ends indicated 
would be so gained, our present ob- 
ject being to deny the duty of self- 
abnegation in this business. But 
along with that feeble fallacy another 
has appeared, which directly advo- 
cates what Mr. Bright calls “a warm 
and friendly neutrality,” on the 
single ground of a far-sighted self- 
interest. Let us, it is said, wink 
at any excesses the Federal navy or 
Foveroment may commit in the 
exercise of belligerent rights, be- 
cause, in the preservation and wide 
interpretation of such rights, we, as 
the chief maritime Power and com- 
mercial nation, are principally in- 
terested. Certainly there is no 
weak philanthropic fallacy to be 
combated here. On the contrary, 
having jest disputed the assertion 
that where no law forbids we must 
not pursue our own benefit, we 
have to face about and meet an 
argument which affirms that in par- 
suit of our own benefit we may en- 
large the bounds of law. 

Such is, in reality, the argument 
of the gentleman who, under the 
signature of Historicus, has under- 
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taken to lecture the public on in- 
ternational law. He affects the 
calm judicial style: he writes from 
an elevation far removed from the 
petty passions of the grovelling 
crowd, and from which he can sur- 
vey the historical horizon to an 
extent commensurate with the pre- 
tensions of his signature. He de- 
livers himself as one who should 
say, “I am Sir Oracle, and when 
I ope my mouth let no dog bark,” 
When people showed some not un- 
natural impatience of the way in 
which the Americans were main- 
taining the blockade, he took the 
public to task; the parliamentary 
orators who expressed that impa- 
tience he disparaged in a way that 
was not very new and not very 
true ; and declared that he could find 
no just foundation for the extreme 
irritation that existed. Now, there 
are two ways of viewing a blockade. 
One is to regard it as an institution 
so beneficent that all mankind have 
an ioterest in maintaining it, and 
all who contravene it are criminals. 
Neutral rights in collision with it 
are to be set aside. This is the 
doctrine of the American minister, 
who stigmatises the efforts of pri- 
vate speculators to trade with the 
South as dishonest and disreput- 
able. With Mr. Adams the block- 
ade is not a matter of policy, but 
an article of religion. There is 
an eleventh commandment promul- 
gated from his legation which says 
thon shalt not trade with the 
South. Something like this is im- 
plied by Mr. Charles Sumner when 
he says, “ Of course no Royal Pro- 
clamation can change wrong into 
right, or make such business other- 
wise than immoral.” Something 
like this, too, is implied by Histo- 
ricus when he remarks: “It cannot 
be said that the trade to Nassan 
and Matamoros is not surrounded 
with suspicion. How comes it that 
these small and insignificant ports, 
which two years ago were hardly 
known in Europe by name, are now 
as crowded with shipping as the 
Thames? Can we profess to be 
ignorant that the great majority of 
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vessels Bound to these ports are 
engaged in adventures «which the 
American navy are entitled to pre- 
cent ?” 

That is one view. But there is 
another, in which a blockade appears 
as an unmitigated evil to all except 
the belligerent who enforces it. The 
rest of mankind, far from being 
bound to maintain it, are bound to 
restrict it. Its foundation rests not 
on public law, though public law 
recognises it, but on force. Public 
law concedes to the belligerent the 
right to prevent, so far as he can, 
all communication with his enemy’s 
coast; but it aids him no further 
than by the negative measure of 
withdrawing its protection from 
ships violating certain specified 
rules, and abandoning them to the 
belligerent’s prize courts. For, if 
public law and morality were con- 
cerned in enforcing a blockade, what 
need would there be of that rule 
which proclaims that a blockade, to 
be retognised, must be effective ? 
How can its efficiency be tested ex- 
cept by attempts to break it? And 
if, the greater proportion of these at- 
tempts were successful, it would 
thereupon cease to exist. Therefore 
the belligerent’s right of capture 
should be rigidly restricted by nev- 
trals, because, if latitude be allowed 
in the interpretation of that right, 
besides the injustice to the neutral 
trader, an injustice may be done to 
the other belligerent, by permitting 
a paper blockade to appear effective. 

But the writer we speak of goes, 
as we have seen, so far in latitude 
of interpretation of this right, as to 
speak of the trade between our own 
port and a neutral port as something 
that “ the American navy is entitled 
to prevent.” It is so hard, say the 
gentlemen who advocate this view, 
for the Americans to see their 
blockade evaded, that we must 
really make allowances for them, 
and even be indulgent if they seek 
to remedy the defects of their belli- 
gerent position by encroaching on 
the rights of neutrals. That our 
traders should suffer is of small com- 
parative moment; that the Confed- 


erates, who have also their rights 
in the matter, should have their 
sufferings thus rendered still more 
deplorable, is nothing to the pur- 
pose. “ Poor Shylock!” say t 
gentlemen, “of course he must have 
his pound of flesh, and though there 
is nothing said in the bond about 
a few ounces more than the pound, 
and a little blood, yet we must not 
be too strict with him; we must 
make allowances for the difficulties 
of his situation.” If Historicus, and 
some others who argue thus, had 
been of the Doge’s council, it would 
have gone hard with the Merchant 
of Venice. 

We, on the other hand, say thata 
trade with Wilmington and Charles- 
ton is as legal and honourable as a 
trade with New York. It is no 
more unlawful to pass through the 
blockading squadron than through 
the openings in a dangerous reef. 
For if a blockade to be lawful must 
be effective, how can it be unlawful 
to test its effectiveness? But the 
trade to a blockaded port must be 
taken with its additional risks, of 
capture, and absence of protection. 
Not so the trade with a neizghbour- 
ing neutral port like Matamoros. 
It is no part of an English mer- 
chant’s business to ask why there 
is suddenly an unusual demand for 
his goods at such a port. He owes 
no allegiance to the Northern gov- 
ernment, He knows of no law, ex- 
cept that of force, which should 
prevent him from trading with the 
South, Though every cargo landed 
at the Mexican port should be des- 
tined for the South, that need give 
him no concern, and a trade between 
Nassau and Matamoros is as much 
entitled to protection as a trade be- 
tween Southampton and Cadiz. Yet 
when complaints have been made 
of illegal captures, the complainant 
has been told that he is not to be 
pitied; that he knows very well 
that his profits on successful ventures 
are large enough to cover his losses; 
and that he must expect no sym- 
pathy when he engages (unheard-of 
crime in a merchant) in an uncer- 
tain enterprise for the sake of gain. 
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An extension of the argument would 
abandon our traders to the mercy of 
pirates. 

Bat, as we have said, all these are 
but glosses to cover the real argu- 
ment—namely, that as we may have 
occasion hereafter to enforce block- 
ades of our own, it is highly impolitic 
in us now to question the rights of 
blockade too closely. Rather an in- 
consistent doctrine for those to ad- 
vocate who have disclaimed all feel- 
ings of self-interest in shaping their 
course towards the North; and sug- 
gesting the ugly construction that 
we are willing to make our inter- 
pretation of right dependent on the 
power of a possible objector. But 
we will pass over that, and ask 
whether it is really true that it is 
England’s interest to extend the 
rights of blockade. No proof of 
this is offered; it is assamed as in- 
disputable. But we dispute it. It 
is true that we are more than other 
great powers dependent on the ope- 
ration of our navy in time of war. 
But it is also true that we are 
more than other nations dependent 
on our commerce in time of peace. 
The rights of blockade can only be 
extended at the expense of neutral 
commerce. We are, therefore, pay- 
ing a penalty now for this possible 
future advantage, But we say that 
it would be no advantage. As the 
strongest of all maritime powers, 
we are best able to draw from the 
present rights of blockade the fullest 
effect. By a fictitious extension of 
them we are best enabling weaker 
powers to approach the measure of 
our strength. We are diminishing 
the interval between the real and 
the sham maritime power when we 
allow inefficiency to pass for effi- 
ciency. And moreover, if it were 
not so, the assumption that the 
liberal interpretation would be to 
our advantage, rests on the fallacy 
that what we concede now will be 
hereafter conceded therefore to our- 
selves: that in case of war with 
America we should have aright to 
interrapt French trade with Mata- 
moros, if we could show that we 
had permitted our own trade to be 


interrupted by the Americans. Pos- 
sibly France might have something 
to say about that. 

But it may perhaps be unneces- 
sary to pursue further this parti- 
cular branch of the case; partly 
because complaints have not lately 
been either loud or frequent of ex- 
cesses committed by blockading 
vessels ; nor is it apparent that the 
lines of argument we have been 
reviewing have had a very marked 
effect on the course of our Govern- 
ment, which thongh certainly far 
too tolerant of Federal aggressions, 
has not shown itself entirely indif- 
ferent to British rights. A more 
urgent matter is the seizure of ves- 
eels by our officials on suspicion 
that they are intended for the service 
of the Confederates, 

Considering how the balance 
stands between the belligerents, of 
aid received from England to which 
they were equally entitled — consi- 
dering the lavish supplies of mili- 
tary stores poured into the North 
from our foundries, mills, and 
workshops, and the  intermitting 
rills that dribble to the Southern 
harbours through the gaps of the 
Blockade —there has always ap- 
peared an especial meanness in the 
persistence with which the Federal 
Government and its agents have 
sought to force on us the task of 
remedying the failures of its own 
cautious cruisers, and of prevent- 
ing a traffic, the legality of which 
their own judicial records have 
times without number affirmed, and 
which the jadgment of our own 
Chief Baron in the case of the Alex- 
andra decided. But it is scarcely 
worth while perhaps to remark on 
this trait in the character of a na- 
tion whose conduct of the war has 
never been marked by a single 
generous deviation. What is more 
extraordinary is, that English writ- 
ers have been found not ashamed 
to falter and stumble through what 
we will not dignify by the name 
of arguments, intended to prove 
that there is some radical difference 
between supplying a belligerent 
with ships and supplying him with 
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cannon; and beside which Mr. 
Cobden’s celebrated piece of fatuity, 
when he gravely assured his audi- 
ence, in defending the sale of 
munitions of war to the North, 
that ‘‘gunpowder was not war 
material, since it was often used 
for blasting rocks,” appears a little 
less melancholy and weak than 
before. It almost seems like the 
conduct of some weak and criminal 
agent in an ancient tale , of per- 
secution, when Englishmen — who 
cannot help seeing on the one side 
how little the North deserves the 
partiality of honourable men, and 
of us in particular, and on the 
other, how noble and uncomplain- 
ing is the bearing of the South 
—begrudge to the unfortunate and 
straitened Confederates the rem- 
nants of resource which they 
can glean from this country, to 
balance, in some slight degree, the 
copious aid afforded by her to the 
North, and seek to withhold it 
at the dictation of so ignoble an 
adversary. And, as might be ex- 
pected from his former sentiments, 
the oracular Historicus is ultra- 
Federal in this matter. He is not 
content with the seizure of the 
ships supposed to be intended for 
the Oonfederates — he suggests that 
all attempts to procure such aid in 
future should be nipped in the bud, 
by threatening the Confederate Go- 
vernment with “diplomatic action.” 
The act—so criminal when com- 
mitted by the South — of attempting 
to procure war material from us, 
must, he says, be sternly punished. 
Notwithstanding the decision in the 
case of the Alexandra, the rules 
laid down by the Americans them- 
selves as quoted by Phocion in the 
‘Times,’ the doubts of our own 
Government as to the legality of 
the seizure of the iron-clad rams in 
the Mersey, and the probability that 
retrospective legislation will be re- 
quired to justify it, this confident 
jarist has no doubt that the Confe- 
derate Government has violated our 
neutrality, and committed a breach 
of our Foreign Enlistment Act, and 
is very prompt and decided as to 
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the measures which should be taken 


with the culprit. “Our Govern. 
ment,” he says, “is entitled to say, 
and ought to say, to the Confede- 
rates, ‘We have distinctly forbidden 
you to equip, or procure to be 
equipped, in this country, ships for 
the purpose of committing —hostili- 
ties against a State with which we 
are at peace. You know our laws, 
and if you seek to violate them, no 
matter whether directly or indi- 
rectly, openly or by fraudulent con- 
trivances, we will hold you respon- 
sible, and make you answer for the 
offence.” That oar Government 
should force the Confederates to 
interpret laws which we find sach 
difficulty in interpreting for out- 
selves, would of itself be a bold and 
ingenious course to adopt. Still 
more curious would it be for our 
Fovernment to say, as suggested, 
“We have forbidden you,” &c., 
since, in doing 80, it would adopt 
as a fact what the legal studies of 
Historicus seem to have led him to 
believe in— namely, that municipal 
law is addressed to foreign powers. 
We need hardly say that the For- 
eign Enlistment Act, being a muni- 
cipal law, is addressed to British 
natural born subjects, and to per- 
sons resident in the British domi- 
nions. Such is the interpreter of 
the law who thinks himself entitled 
to say, with the loftiest supercili- 
ousness, of comments on his let- 
ter, containing the opinions we have 
quoted: “Some superficial — ¢riti- 
cisms which have been passed upon 
a letter which I recently addressed to 
you, show me that the drift of my 
argument has been wholly misap- 
prehended by writers obviously not 
very conversant with this species of 
discussion.” We know nothing of 
the criticisms he speaks of; but it 
is impossible they can be more 
ignorant than the letter that pro- 
duced them. However, it would 
be unnecessary to expose the falla- 
cies of one whose authority as 
jurist the public will probably rate 
at the value we should be disposed 
to assign to it, were it not that our 
own Government has evinced its 
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tendencies — first, by seizing the 
vessels in the Mersey; and next, by 
a passage in Lord Ruseell’s speech 
at Blairgowrie, which hints at an 
intention to change the existing 
law, in order to justify the seizure. 

Now we have no desire whatever 
to see the law evaded or strained in 
favour of the Confederates. Had 
the Chief Baron ruled that they 
could not legally be supplied with 
ships of war, it would have been 
the justification of our Government, 
and the South must have submitted 
to this additional inclining of the 
balance of neutrality against it. 
And now, even since the jadgment 
of the Alexandria, we do not say the 
Government is wrong (though we 
do say that appearances are strongly 
against it) in detaining the ships in 
the Mersey, because in their case 
the additional feature is introduced 
of their peculiar construction ; and, 
arming a vessel being indisputably 
illegal, it may be argued that fitting 
a vessel as a ram constitutes arming 
as much as equipping her with guns. 
The most reliable statement of the 
case seems to be that of Phocion in 
the ‘ Times,’ who says that no new 
duties are imposed on neutrals by 
the fact of war arising — that what 
was legal traffic with the belligerents 
while they were at peace remains 
legal when they are at war — and 
that if Mr. Laird might build a 
steam ram for a foreign power be- 
fore hostilities commenced, he may 
do so now. ‘To this, however, the 
Government ‘may possibly reply, 
that it possessed the right in time 
of peace to stop a traffic in steam 
rams had it chosen to exercise it, 
and that now it does choose to ex- 
ercise it for the good of the country. 
That reply, if sustained by law, 
and consistent with neutrality, 
would be final ; but as we have not 
yet heard this maintained, we still 
say that the present detention, in 
spite of the former decision, argues 
a strong bias to the side of the 
Federals. 

Another curious argument is, that 


the legality of the transaction be- . 


tween buyer and seller can be affect- 
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ed by the fact that these ships will 
begin to cruise without entering a 
Confederate port. But this implies 
either that the seller is bound by law 
to deliver the article at the buyer's 
port, or else that he is bound, before 
completing the transaction, to ascer- 
tain what use the buyer is going to 
make of his purchase. Will*anybody 
maintain either position? That the 
American authorities, in times past, 
have maintained the contrary, is am- 
py proved by the extracts given in 
hocion’s letters to the ‘ Times.’ 

Tt has also been argued that the 
secrecy observed respecting the des- 
tination of these ships, and the sur- 
reptitious departure of others, is 
evidence of the. illegality of the 
transaction. This is even & more 
exquisite argument than the other. 
Everybody admits that, whether 
the transaction is legal or not, the 
vessels may be captured in transitu 
by Federal cruisers. Of course, if 
the destination were proclaimed, 
and the departure open, it would be 
an invitation to waylay them. In 
such a case it might perhaps save 
trouble, if Mr. Laird would: make a 
present of them to the Northern 
Government without waiting till 
they were made prize of. 

Both Lord Palmerston and Lord 
Russell have distinctly repudiated 
the intention of changing the law, 
in its relation to the present war: 
the Premier, with his accustomed 
jocularity, reminding the House of 
the lesson that was read to him in 
the Orsini case; and the Foreign 
Secretary stating very clearly and 
decidedly, in a letter to the Ameri- 
can Minister, quoted by us in May 
last (in the review of American 
State Papers), how impossible it 
was to entertain such an idea :— 





‘But when her Majesty’s Government 
are asked to go beyond this, and to 
overstep the existing powers given 
them by municipal and ioternational 
law, for the purpose of imposing ar- 
bitrary rcstrictions on the trade of 
Her Majesty’s subjects, it is impossi- 
ble to listen to such suggestions, .. 
If, therefore, the United States 
consider it for their interest to inflict 
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this great injury on other nations, the 
utmost they can expect is that European 
Powers shall respect those acts of the 
United States which ere within the limits 
of the law. The United States Govern- 
ment cannot expect that Great Britain 
should frame new statutes to aid the 
Federal blockade, and to carry into effect 
the restrictions on commerce which the 
United States for their own purposes 
have thought fit to institute, and the 
application of which it is their duty to 
confine within the legitimate limits of 
international law.” 


How different was his tone last Sep- 
tember at Blairgowrie. ‘“ Everything 
that the law of nations requires, every- 
thing that our law, that the Foreign 
Enlistment Act requires, I am prepared 
to do, and even, if it should be proved 
to be necessary, for the preservation 
of our neutrality, that the sanction of 
Parliament should be asked to further 
measures.” This is the sentiment that 
we regard with such distrust, pointing 
as it evidently does to ex post facto 
legislation against the interests of the 
Confederates. Would that be neu- 
trality? ‘To the objection, that our 
neutrality told strongly against the 
Confederates, it has always been 
replied that it could not be helped, 
and they must accept our law as it 
stood. But now there is reason to 
apprehend that they are not even to 
accept it as it stands, but that it is 
to be altered still more to their de- 
triment. We grant, of course, that 
the Legislature may alter the law if 
it see fit, without other justification 
than that the alteration is for the 
interest of England. That interest 
it can affect only in two ways — 
either from expectation of advan- 
tage to ourselves, when we may be 
a belligerent, from the precedent 
set by ourselves,—or in the hope of 
diverting Federal hostility. Now, 
does any one suppose that, whatever 
precedents we may set, or whatever 
concessions we may grant, they will 
thereby be binding on other nations 
in fature? Is it credible that by 


stopping the traffic of cur own ship- 
builders in steam rams, we could 
therefore demand from France or 
America a similar step when we 
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should be at war? Either of those 
powers would, of course, reply that 
nations formed their own municipal 
laws for their own convenience, and 
that for their own convenience only 
could they alter them. It is more 
than likely, then, that we should 
find we had hampered our own com- 
merce with a Quixotic condition, by 
which other nations might with per. 
fect propriety refuse to be bound. 
Moreover, it is to be observed that 
the only neutral with whom there 
has been any question about the 
building of steam rams is England, 
It is therefore to be presumed that 
if the municipal laws of other coun- 
tries permit the traffic in these ves- 
sels, still there are other reasons 
which prevent those countries from 
supplying them. The Americans 
themselves have not produced a ram 
fit to keep the sea. It would ap- 
pear then, that by relinquishing the 
trade, in hopes that others might 
forego it when we should be at war, 
we might be securing an advantage 
altogether imaginary, since no other 
country ‘could supply efficient rams 
to be used against us. 

But it may be said that the grand 
object of our Foreign Enlistment 
Act is to prevent the nation from 
losing . its character of neutralit 
through the acts of individuals, an 
that, if the Americans menace us 
with war on account of this traffic, 
that is good reason for stopping it. 
But if this argument be admitted, 
our municipal law must be framed 
in accordance, not With our own 
convenience, but with the demands 
of ‘powerful  belligerents. | Under 
the same menace the Federal Gov- 
ernment might claim from us the 
cessation of all trade with its 
enemy. Will it be a congenial task 
for the British Parliament to pass 
municipal laws under foreign dic- 
tation? or will it be safe for the 
Ministry to attempt to impose it? 

At any rate, if there is to be legis- 
lation at all, let it not be one-sided. 
If it is to stop supplies to the Con- 
federates, let it also stop supplies 
to the Federals. If there is such 
difficulty in distinguishing what 
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traffic in military stores is open to 
the objection of a belligerent, let 
all such traffic cease. Would the 
Federals be willing to aceept such 
a compromise, cutting them off at 
once from the resources of our 
foundries, mills, and - factories,? 
We imagine not ; and if not, is any- 
thing further needed to show how 
unjust would be the foreshadowed al- 
teration of our law? 

As to the sincerity of the Federal 
menace of war, in that we do not 
believe. What is any belief in it 
that may exist, founded on? On 
the tone of that lying braggart 
press that would be the disgrace 
of any country but America? We 
know that its indignation is always 
simulated to serve some base pur- 
ose. Is it because the Washington 
Cabinet threatens mysteriously ? 
We know that the spell which these 
wizards habitually conjure with, is 
the threat of war; buat that, when 
war does but rattle his armour, they 
cower before the phantom they have 
so industriously invoked. They feel 
that the Union, staggering under 
the blows of its compact and skil- 
fal adversary, is in no condition to 
meet a fresh and infinitely more 
powerful antagonist. They know 
that their paradise of greenbacks is 
a paradise of fools. But that they 
nevertheless continue to threaten, 
and not entirely without effect, is 
another example of the marvellous 
success of that impudence which 
we have already noted as their 
grand characteristic. One nervous 
gentleman lately wrote in great 
alarm to the ‘Times’ because he 
had had an interview with Mr. 
Dayton, the American minister in 
Paris, and that functionary had as- 
sured him that, if we did not stop 
the rams, his Government would 
declare war. It never seems to have 
occurred to our confiding country- 
man that to produce impressions of 
this kind is what diplomatists exist 
for. Mr. Dayton will be fortunate 
if thes politic seed of this sort which 
no doubt he plentifully scatters, 
shall often fall on such simple trustful 
soil, 
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We do not know whether the 
tolerance which our Foreign Secre- 
tary shows for the Federals is, or is 
not, due to a belief in the sincerity 
of their menaces. When we hear 
this not hitherto very quiescent 
diplomatist vaunting the delights 
of repose, we may perhaps suspect 
that he considers the writing of 
notes for the guidance of other Gov- 
ernments, even if his correspon- 
dents make light of his advice, and 
the bullying of small powers like 
Brazil, as more becoming occupa- 
tions for the old age of a statesman, 
than the conduct of a great war. 
Or perhaps his bias is due to politi- 
cal sympathies. The politician who 
has spent his life in trying to push 
us down that declivity towards uni- 
versal suffrage, at the bottom of 
which the great Republic has gone 
to pieces, may still indulge some 
fond regrets for the failure of his 
project, some admiration for his 
model, even in ruins. But what- 
ever the cause, the partiality is but 
too apparent, Early in the war, in 
a correspondences with the Ameri- 
can minister, an assurance of indul- 
gence in construing the acts of the 
Federals caused his neutrality to 
seem father open to suspicion. 
When some busy friends of the 
North among us volunteered in- 
formation respecting vessels sup- 
posed to be fitting out for the 
Confederates, he said, in reply, 
that he had hoped they were going 
to offer him some evidence on 
which to act. Why should he 
hope for evidence to the detri- 
ment of the Confederates, if he 
were without prejudice in the mat- 
ter? He has repeatedly spoken of 
the imperfections of the blockade, 
yet has expressed his resolution to 
consider it effective. Spies were 
employed to watch vessels suspect- 
ed to be intended for the Confede- 
rates ; but though he shows, in his 
speech at Blairgowrie, that he is 
aware of far more serious infringe- 
ments of the Foreign Enlistment 
Act by Federal ts, in recruit- 
ing their exhausted ranks in Ire- 
land, yet nothing has been heard 
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of attempts on the part of the Gov- 
ernment to ascertain or check the 


practice. We hear of no reprehen- 


sion of the barbarous conduct of 
the war by the Federals—not a 
word in behalf of outraged civilisa- 
tion. Nothing but prejudice could 
have induced him to believe and 
assert that in England the ma- 
jority is in favour of the North. 
But his prepossessions appear most 
strongly, perhaps, in the follow- 
ing passage of his speech : —“ It 
was,” he says, “a question of self- 
interest whether we should not 
break that blockade; but, in my 
opinion, the name of England 
would have been for ever infamous 
if, for the sake of interest of any 
‘kind, we had violated the general 
laws of nations, and made war with 
those slaveholding States of America 
against the Federal States.” The 
speaker may, of course, be said to 
have meant that the infamy would 
be incurred by the violation of the 
law. But most great powers — 
France, Russia, Prussia—have at 
one time or another violated the 
general law of nations in pursuit of 
their own interests, without there- 
by rendering their names for ever 
infamous. Moreover, there is no- 
thing in the fact of a country tak- 
ing part with one belligerent which 
violates the general law of nations. 
England takes part with Turkey 
against Russia; Sardinia joins them ; 
yet neither England nor Sardinia 
is accused of violations of the 
general law. We conclude, there- 
fore, that his Lordship intended it 
to be inferred that an alliance with 
the South, as a slaveholding power, 
would render us for ever infamous, 
But, as we have recently fought in 
alliance with a slaveholding power 
—as EKogland was herself, within 
his Lordship’s memory, a slavehold- 
ing power — and as the United States 
was, within these few months, a slave- 
holding power—the brand of infamy 
which Lord Russell is prepared to 
affix tous must be of very recent 
manufacture. But though there can 
be no disgrace for the best of us in 
an alliance with a country defended 
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by Lee and Jackson, yet we will 
venture to say that most English 
gentlemen would think their good 
name blemished, if they were com- 
pelled to make war in alliance with 
Butlers and Tarchins, with Popes, 
Milroys, and Hookers, or even with 
Gilmores and Grants. 

There is, in his Lordship’s speech, 
a confusion of sentiment and mat- 
ter of fact, which makes it difficult 
to know which our policy rests on. 
If we are to discard sentiment, and 
be governed within the limits of 
right by considerations of national 
interest, thinking first, and above all, 
of our duty to our own people, we 
can scarcely be said to be doing so 
when we sit apart and let things 
take their own course in a struggle 
in which we are so largely interest- 
ed. Suppose the French Emperor 
were, to-morrow, to recognise the 
South, to receive her envoys, and 
to form with her an alliance, what 
violation of any law would there be 
in that? What would he be doing 
more than nations have claimed a 
right to do in all wars? And if 
we were to dothe same, what prin- 
ciple of right should we contravene ? 
But it may be replied that, grant- 
ing we should only be exercising a 
right, yet we should not thereby 
promote our interests, as, instead 
of taking the existing pressure off 
our own population, we should be 
loading them with the additional 
burden of war with the North, 
Far from thinking so, we should 
feel perfectly certain that a joint 
action of France fand England for 
recognition, and, if necessary, for 
intervention, [would cause the huge 
Northern imposture to collapse 
with a suddenness ‘which might 
astonish all those in whom its pre- 
vious Protean feats had left any 
faculty of wonder. But we do not 
wish, whatever our opinion, to 
assert dogmatically here, that re- 
cognition and intervention would 
be the right policy, or that much 
might not be said against it. What 
we do say is, that, on such grounds 
as we have stated, we should find 
firm footing for arriving at such a 
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solution, free from all the fatilities 
about “cousins,” and “infamy of 
slaveholding alliances,” which have 
so hampered the question. 

But if, on the other hand, our 
policy is to be founded on senti- 
ment, what are the traits which are 
to allure us to the Federals? Is 
it their favour and affection for 
England? We _ remember, with 
some distinctness, that they have, 
ever since they became a nation, 
treated us as Mr, Quilp treated the 
wooden admiral on whom he used 
to expend his superabundant ani- 
mosity. Is it their political system ? 
Their own writers and statesmen 
have told us that it is a marvel 
of corruption. Is it their boasted 
love of freedom? We see these 
people, who have had freedom eyer 
on their lips, abandoning their 
liberties as things of no account, 
without even getting the mess of 
pottage in return. Is it the con- 
duct of their armies? Nothing in 
modern history is so vile as the 
spirit in which they make war. 
Their ruling principle is vindictive- 
ness rather than conquest. Devas- 
tation, which was at first excused 
as a means of subjugation, is now 
the weapon of disappointed hate, 
If, they say, we cannot own this 
territory, let us spoil it! If we 
cannot defeat the Secessionists in 
fair fight, let us burn their cities and 
make their land a desert. If we can- 
not illustrate the war by our valour, 
let us brand it with our wrath. If 
we cannot be glorious, let us at least 
be infamous. Are these the senti- 
ments with which England is to 
sympathise? Yet they contain no 
exaggeration. The acts and words 
of the Federalg proclaim them daily. 
They are fond of denouncing us for 
our conduct towards them in what 
they term, in their slang pathos, 
“the hour of their agony.” But 
side by side with the denunciation, 
we read, in exulting phraseology, 
how ‘‘the rebs” or “the seceshes” 
are starving — how the army that 
has just beaten their own is on 
quarter rations — how the price of 
the commonest necessaries is en- 
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hanced in the South a thousand per 
cent—how the mass of the popula- 
tion is shoeless, clothed in rags, and 
covered with vermin. And, in the 
next column, there is great joy over 
the prosperity of the North — the 
abundance of its money, the luxur- 
ies in which its troops are revelling, 
the flourishing state of its trade, 
the expansive nature of its re- 
sources, and the general benefits 
arising from the war. Under such 
circumstances, the loftily indignant 
editor, or eloquent politician, prob- 
ably writes the phrase, “ hour of our 
agony,” with his tongue in bis cheek, 
and one eye humorously closed. 

But, on the other hand, is there 
nothing to be found in the South 
which may excite the sympathy of 
England? If relationship is to 
count, we are certainly nearer akin 
to the pure races of the Confede- 
racy than to tne hybrid North. The 
gallant adventurers from ~hom they 
claim descent are surely more con- 
genial to Englishmen than those 
grim fanatics, “the pilgrim fathers,” 
who, having left their own land for 
liberty of conscience, were never 
weary of imposing their narrow 
manacles on the consciences of 
others. The object of the South 
is that independence which we are 
accustomed to regard as a right, 
and without which life would lose 
most of its value. In the struggle 
for it they have displayed, in a rare 
degree, the qualities for which we 
have been used to find the peoples 
of the past most honoured in his- 
tory. They have endured priva- 
tions which we in mE have 
little conception of. hey have 
seen their homes ruined, their 
fields laid waste, their commerce 
destroyed, their people destitute or 
captive. If, long ago, they had 
succumbed to the combined in- 
fiuence of blockade and ravage, they 
would still have earned an honour- 
able pame among nations that have 
resisted oppression. But there is 
no thought of yielding—their brave 
troops still strike with spirit and 
effect, their people still maintains 
its constancy, though little cheered 
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by the admiration or applause 
which has often been lavished on 
inferior heroism. If sentiment, 
then, is to inspire our policy, there 
can be little hesitation in choosing 
a part. 

Catching the manner from the 
damnable iteration of the Federals, 
the strife is generally spoken of in 
England as a domestic quarrel ; 
and that increases, we imagine, in 
no slight degree, our reluctance to 
interfere. And truly a veritable 
domestic strife is what a stranger, 
if he be wise, will let alone. For 
after all it is little else but a po- 
litical dispute in violent action; and 
its subsidence, leaving the sub- 
stance of the nation untouched, 
may show that the storm has swept 
away but little which it could have 
behoved mankind to step in and 
rescue. Moreover the threads of 
domestic strife are so interwoven, 
class opposed to class, neighbour to 
neighbour, and village to village, 
that an alien hand could seldom 
attempt to regulate the pattern 
without permanent damage to the 
fabric. But, far from being a do- 
mestic quarrel, even the term civil 
war seems to us, in the present 
case, a misnomer. It rather pre- 
sents itself as a strife between dis- 
tinct nations, — nations more than 
usually distinct in manners, ob- 
jects, interests, modes of life, tem- 
per, and character—and divided, 
moreover, by a strong line of anti- 
pathy. And, supposing the Ameri- 
cans really value their Union and 
Constitution so much as they say, 
they were unusually fortunate (if 
they had only thought so) in this 
fact, that the disruption did not 
rend the texture of those vaunted 
fabrics, but only diminished their 
superficial extent. On the day 
after secession, they might, had they 
so pleased, have composed them- 
selves to dwell in their less impos- 
ing but more compact and comfort- 
able Union, with the Habeas Corpus 
Act framed and glazed over the 
chimney-piece, with the right of in- 
surrection and Declaration of Inde- 
pendence for their articles of reli- 
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gion, with King George the only 
tyrant ever heard of in that land 
of freedom, with Bunker’s Hill and 
Peach Orchard for their great na- 
tional victories, with wealth in- 
creasing, trade increasing ; and with 
despotic rulers, military governors, 
national debts, and terrible defeats, 
slumbering unguessed in the limbo 
of extinct possibilities. Viewing 
the South as they did, they might, 
like Dogberry, have called the rest 
of the watch together, and thanked 
God they were rid of a knave. Bat 
they would not perceive or admit 
that the mere fact of secession had 
rendered the original Union impos- 
sible to be restored, and that all 
their efforts for its violent recovery 
only endangered the stability of 
what was left. Uncle Sam like 
Humpty-Dumpty, has had a fall, 
but they cannot yet believe that all 
the President’s horses, and all the 
President’s men, will never make 
him what he was again. 

It would then be a great benefit 
to clear the question of the ideas 
or phrases of “cousins,” ‘ domes 
tic quarrel,” “alliance with slave- 
holders.” It is extraordinary how 
easily people accept such counter- 
feit coin, merely because they don’t 
take the trouble to look at it. 
People write seriously about our 
American cousins, who are not am- 
bitious of claiming, cousin Butler, 
or cousin Lincoln, or cousin Ward 
Beecher, or cousin Sumner, as their 
kin — and, if not these, why so 
affectionate to the people who seem 
to regard these as their most famous 
men? Cousinsbip is an extremely 
pleasant relation, as many young 
persons in this and other countries 
can testify; but if the term is to be 
made so inclusive as to take in the 
American nation, it will. become, 
as Doll Tearsheet says, “as odious 
as the word occupy, which was an ex- 
cellent good word before it was ill- 
sorted.” Many of those who would 
no doubt be ready to admit that 
North and South, always ill-paired, 
form already two nations more 
distinct than Austria and Prussia, 
still talk and think of the war asa 
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domestic quarrel. And — thongh 
they would certainly agree that ex- 
termination of the white was worse 
than servitude of the black, that 
the lot of the negro was more un- 
happy in the North than the South, 
that abolitionists were only a pecu- 
liarly sanguinary sect of fanatics, 
that the free negro did not display 
in our own West Indies a particu- 
larly inviting aspect, and that no 
scheme of emancipation had yet 
been proposed which could be ac- 
cepted, by reasonable men—yet they 
continue to think of slavery as an 
element which should prejudice the 
judgment of Englishmen, the sons and 
grandsons of slaveholders, 
@ No doubt the advocates of the 
North will say that these are’ Tory 
views. It always pleases the candid 
Liberals and Radicals, here and in 
America,’ to represent the modern 
Tory as a bigoted old gentleman, 
who is always sighing for the days 
of the Plantagenets as the true 
golden age of England, and who 
looks on a@ pure despotism as the 
perfection of government. And 
all §Federalists, whether newspaper 
writers, diplomatiste, or politicians, 
invariably represent the British 
Tory as especially hostile to the 
Republican party, because it is 
seeking to maintain the Union, 
which he, as the foe of democracy, 
wishes to see dissolved. It never 
seems to occur to these gentlemen 
that the friend of despotism and 
foe of democracy could desire no- 
thing better than the stability of 
the Lincoln Government, which is 
the purest despotism now existing, 
with the exception, perhaps, of 
some African system, in regions to 
which Speke and Grant have failed 
to penetrate. The model Tory in 
the Radical spelling-books is al- 
ways unavailingly hankering after 
standing armies, irresponsible rulers, 
and military governors ;—he is fond 
of conscriptions and arbitrary taxa- 
tion, and his standing toast at agri- 
cultural dinners is, “Down with 
the Habeas Corpus!” But if these 
be his propensities, why should he 
be averse to President Lincolo, the 
VOL. XCIv. 2uU 


embodiment of his cherished vi- 
sions? Now the truth is that, 
without pretending to the respect- 
able antiquarian character which 
our aor opponents are good 
enough to ascribe to us, and with- 
out feeling the slightest admiration 
or respect for President Lincoln or 
any of his Cabinet, we nevertheless 
cannot helg suspecting that the ir- 
responsible rule he has established 
might, in better hands, lead to ex- 
actly what was wanted in America. 
Universal suffr: and presidential 
elections had ttected the corrup- 
tion of the entire political system, 
And ry al not *« slightest 
rospect. that, any legitimate 
Tort of the codeanatien: the evil 
should be remedied. Nor would 
an ordinary convulsion, caused by 
a collision of factions, Democrat 
and Republican, have appeared 
likely to dfford the opportunity for 
a remedy, for the only remedy 
must be, io recall a great part of 
the privileges which were 80 mis- 
used by the people; and the people 
would naturally, unless compelled, 
be unwilling to part with them. 
Bat this war, which is really a 
foreign war, though exciting all the 
passions of a domestic strife, is ex- 
actly what was wanted for the pur- 
pose. A great standing army hes 
been raised, and irresponsible power 
has been assumed, with the perfect 
acquiescence of the ple. The 
sons of liberty can evidently, under 
favourable circumstances, be made 
to endure thraldom as patiently as 
if they had been born subjects of 
their Imperial friend the Emperor 
of Russia ; and if some man, at once 
able and conscientious, should come 
after Lincoln (whether by abrupt 
deposition of, or in regular succes- 
sion to, that venerable jester, would 
not greatly matter), he might gradu- 
ally bestow on the existing Union, 
if it should not further fall to pieces, 
a constitution giving the people 
more assurance of liberty, hap- 
piness, and real national develop- 
ment, than they ever before poe- 
sessed 


Bat, if the opinions ascribed to 
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the Tories are. inconsistent, what 
shall we say of those which part of 
the Radical party ascribe to them- 
selves? There is a section of that 
party who, if they are not lovers 
of ,peace, haters of tyranny and ir- 
responsible government,-and friends 
of democracy, are nothing. But 
these determined and. uncompro- 
mising foes of war ald violence 
have long since burnt their olive 
branches in a great bonfire in hon- 
our of the Federal arms. When 
England has been at war they have 
always hung on her skirts with 
frantic cries for peace, but they 
now look complacently on acts 
which excite the horror and disgust 
of the soldiers of Europe. The 
men who amused the world by 
sending a deputation to the Ozar 
to persuade him to arrest the war, 
have nothing but encouragement 
for Abraham Lincoln. Drab is just 
now the most truculent of colours. 
Mr. Cobden, ingenious apologist, 
tells the admiring House that the 
Federals are just now exporting 
gunpowder in such quantities “ for 
the purpose of blasting rocks.” Mr. 
Bright, besides affording the Fede- 
ral cause what aid may lie in the 
sanguinary speeches of so firm an 
enemy of war, introduces to the 
Premier a deputation from the 
Trades-Union; and Bottom the 
weaver, Snug the joiner, and Flute 
the bellows-mender, impart to the 
chief of the Government their ap- 
roval of the Washington Cabinet. 
nglish people, as they read of this, 
smile with the same sort of smile 
which probably brightened our 
lively Premier’s countenance as he 
bowed the deputation out. But 
the Americans think this bur- 
lesque played by “ hard-handed 
men of Athens” a serious and im- 
portant demonstration, because, in 
America, the sentiments of Bottom 
and Snug and Flute represent  pub- 
lic opinion. Mr. Forster, - 
too, has nothing but approbation 
for the North, and introduces a 
reverend gentleman from America 
to the meeting he presided over, 
whose gratitude was so moved that, 
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we are told, “he assured Mr. For. 
ster that if he would, when the war 
was over, go to America, and take 
with him John Bright on his right 
hand and Richard Cobden on his 
left, he would receive a most de 
termined and earnest welcome,” 
Certainly, nobody can deny that 
Americans can be found, in any 
number, ready and anxious to be- 
stow their worship on even more 
singular objects than the remark. 
able trio of which Mr. Forster is 
to be the central personage. Far 
from grudgin these honoured 
guests to their ' Transatlantic ad- 
mirers, we would rather add our 
persuasions to those of the Rey. 
Mr. Channing, and we imagine that 
few here would lament if this emi- 
nent trio should resolve to remain 
altogether in a land with which 
their sentiments, opinions, and sympa- 
thies seem so naturally to connect 
them. We neither envy the clients 
their advocates, nor the advocates 
their clients. 

However the audiences whom 
these gentlemen address may be 
disqualified by position and educa- 
tion for estimating the value of 
their arguments, it is not to be 
supposed that the speakers them- 
selves are not fully conscious of 
their own inconsistencies. Of course 
they do not think that the conscrip- 
tion is evidence of the unanimous 
action of a free people, that the 
suspension of the Habeas Corpus is 
the best proof of the existence of 
liberty, nor that a fettered press 
is a characteristic of democracy. 
Those who wonder what claim the 
Federal Government can have, un- 
der these circumstances, on _ the 
affection and admiration of peace- 
loving democrats, need not seek far 
for the solution of the difficulty. 
These gentlemen care neither for 
peace, nor liberty, nor democracy, 
and have used these words only to 
serve the purpose of su ig 
who are hostile to England. t 
is the one virtue which they truly 
recognise in the Washington Ca- 
binet, and the friendship of the 
apostates of peace is of itself suffi- 
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cient indication, of the animus of 
Federal America towards us. 

We stiould like, then, to see the 
questions of recognition and inter- 
vention disentangled from the fal- 
lacies we have indicated; and we 
should also like to know whether 
we are to be guided in this busi- 
ness by policy or by sentiment. 
Of this we may be certain, that 
whenever it shall appear clearly to 
be the right course for our interests 
to declare in favour of Southern in- 
dependence, we shall always iind 
an eager ally in the Sovereign who 
has just challenged Northern s- 
premacy by establishing a monarchy 
on the American continent. He 
can never be expected to tolerate, 
on the very borders of the new 
Mexican empire, a great military 
power, such as the North must be 
if it should accomplish the subjo- 
gation of the Confederacy; and a 
power, moreover, which, if ‘it be 
not hostile to that empire, will be 
false to its own traditions and declar- 
ed policy. That the South should 
achieve its independence single- 
handed, by its own efforts, and by 
the farther disruption of the North- 
ern tyranny, is what would be best 
for itself and for us. It is some- 
times supposed that such further 
disruption would affect our inte- 
rests, because it would cause the 
financial ruin of the North. This 
conclusion is arrived at by con- 
founding the Federal system with 
the financial prosperity of the coun- 
try. Repudiation, however likely 
to follow from the downfall of the 
Northern Government, would not 
diminish the wealth of the States. 
Nor is that wealth seriously dimin- 
ished by the vast expenditure of the 
war, for the Federal debt is owing, 
not to foreign, but to home credi- 
tors, and money is only .changing 
from one set of Americans to an- 
other set who will feel equal neces- 
sity for dealing with us. The real 
extent to which the actual wealth 
of America will be diminished by 
the strife, will be measured by the 
quantity of productive labour trans- 
ferred to the unproductive field of 
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war, and by the cost of the war 
material expended. But we must 
remember that the separate States 
have ample machinery” for preserv- 
ing social stability, and for develo 

ing their own resources, though the 
Federal system were dissolved to- 
morrow. The people will still be 
there, with their wants, and their 
wealth, and their richly-productive 
country, as before ; and it will matter 
little to us, financially, whether our 
customers are called citizens of the 
States of Massachusetts, Pennsyl- 
vania, Michigan, and New York, or 
citizens of the United States. But 
it will matter a great deal to us 
whether there is one great bullyin 

power always menacing us throug 
Canada, or several smaller powers, 
with any one of which Canada her- 
self would be competent to deal. 
And we say that if, for any sup- 
posed restraint of duty or sentiment, 
we should allow the South to be 
subjugated, we might soon find rea- 
son to regret our apathy in a war 
of our own, where we could gain 
nothing, neither territory, nor poli- 
tical advantage, nor glory, however 
victorious we might be; while it 
would be a calamity to mankind 
that such national virtues as the 
Confederacy displays, should be ex- 
tinguished by the mere force of 
numbers, wielded by a power that 
displays not a single generous at- 
tribute. 

Bat however the question of in- 
tervention may admit of debate, 
we are clear as to what our present 
course should be. Not “a warm 
and friendly neutrality,” on which 
paradoxical condition we seem to 
be verging—not servility towards a 
people that construes every conces- 
sion into terror of their irresistible 
might—not a cold ignoring of the 
rights of one of the two belligerents 
whom we profess to hold in equal 
scales; but an absolute and rigid 
limitation of those belligerent rights 
which the Federals are always seek- 
ing to extend to the prejudice of 
neutrals—a resolution not even to 
debate the question of a change of 
our municipal law, while there can 
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be a suspicion even of foreign dic- 
tation or menace—and a plain utter- 
ance of our opinions as to the con- 
duct of thé®war. We think it a 
duty as well as a right, on the part 
of governments that claim to be 
intrusted with special charge of the 
interests of civilisation, to protest 
against a method of conducting hos- 
tilities which would make all war a 
disgrace, and all soldiers brigands ; 
and to give weight to what we might 
see fit to say, and security to what 
we might see fit to do, we should 
like to see some of our first-rate 
iron-clads added to the West Indian 
squadron. To know that we had a 
few vessels at hand which could at 
any time raise the blockade of 
Charleston, and scatter the Federal 
fleet, would have a marvellous effect 
on the demeanour of the North. 
This perhaps is too vigorous a step 
to be expected from a Foreign Sec- 
retary who is sighing for repose, 
though he is grievously mistaken 
in supposing that conciliation and 
concession will secure his object. 
But, at least, we may hope that he 
will be restrained sharply in any 
attempt to adapt our municipal 
laws to the demands of so discredit- 
able a government as that of Wash- 
ington, and so insolent and domi- 
neering a people as that of the 
North. Therefore, we say again, 
let us be unwilling to change the 
laws of England in this matter, 
even though we resist the change 
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at the price of parting with the 
noble lord our Foreign Secretary, 
We have been frequently told, in 
the course of this quarrel, especially 
when any new insult has been in- 
flicted on us, that it is the duty, 
both of our press and Government, 
to be extremely forbearing. This 
transference of the duty of forbear- 
ance from the assailant to the as 
sailed, is certainly a new doctrine 
in ethics. And is it consistent’ with 
our own character? Is it a fact, 
that we have attained to our pre- 
sent position, and expect to main- 
tain it, by persevering patience un- 
der insult? Do we intend to pur- 
sue this course rigidly in future, 
and to hold out our cheeks alter. 
nately to the smiter? In that case, 
we shall find plenty of hands ready 
to smite: but we shall scarcely be 
entitled to rate ourselves as belore. 
Or are we to make this policy of 
poltroonery applicable only to our 
relations with the North? If so, 
excellent reason should be shown 
for a course that must sink us in 
the world’s esteem and in our own, 
Bat if we are bound, as of yore, to 
uphold, under gravest penalty, our 
honour and independence, as things 
too sacred to be made the sport of 
a shifty policy, let us reply to in- 
sults, menaces, and aggressions, in 
a tone which can leave no doubt 
possible that we are prepared to use 
our power for the assertion of our 
rights. 

















